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My  first  duty  is  to  thank  this  great 
and  representative  audience  for  hav¬ 
ing  offered  to  me  an  opportunity  of 
explaining  for  the  first  time  in  some 
detail  the  views  which  I  hold  upon 
the  subject  of  our  fiscal  policy.  I 
would  desire  no  better  platform  than 
this.  I  am  in  a  great  city,  the  second 
of  the  Empire;  the  city  which  by  the 
enterprise  and  intelligence  which  it  has 
always  shown  is  entitled  to  claim 
something  of  a  representative  charac¬ 
ter  in  respect  of  British  industry.  I 
am  in  that  city  in  which  Free  Trade 
took  its  birth,  in  that  city  in  which 
Adam  Smith  taught  so  long,  and  where 
he  was  one  at  any  rate  of  my  most 
distinguished  predecessors  in  that  great 
office  of  Lord  Rector  of  your  univer¬ 
sity  which  it  will  always  be  to  me  a 
great  honor  to  have  filled.  Adam  Smith 
was  a  great  man.  It  was  not  given  to 
him,  it  never  has  been  given  to  mor¬ 
tals,  to  foresee  all  the  changes  that 
may  occur  in  something  like  a  century 
and  a  half,  but  with  a  broad  and  far- 
seeing  intelligence  which  is  not  com¬ 
mon  among  men,  Adam  Smith  did  at 
any  rate  anticipate  many  of  our  mod- 
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em  conditions,  and  when  I  read  his 
books  I  see  even  then  how  he  was 
aware  of  the  Importance  of  home  mar¬ 
kets  as  compared  with  the  foreign;  how 
he  advocated  retaliation  under  certain 
conditions;  how  he  supported  the  Navi¬ 
gation  Laws;  how  he  was  the  author 
of  a  sentence  which  we  ought  never  to 
forget,  that  “Defence  is  greater  than 
opulence.”  When  I  remember  also 
how  he,  entirely  before  his  time, 
pressed  for  reciprocal  trade  between 
our  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country, 
I  say  he  had  a  broader  mind,  a  more 
Imperial  conception  of  the  duties  of 
the  citizens  of  a  great  Empire,  than 
some  of  those  who  have  taught  also  as 
professors,  and  who  claim  to  be  his 
successors.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
nm  not  afraid  to  come  here  to  the 
home  of  Adam  Smith,  and  to  combat 
free  Imports,  and  still  less  am  I  afraid 
to  preach  to  you  preference  with  our 
Colonies— to  you  in  this  great  city 
whose  whole  prosperity  has  been 
founded  upon  its  colonial  relations— 
and  I  most  not  think  only  of 'the  city, 
I  must  think  of  the  country.  It  is 
known  to  every  man  that  Scotland  has 
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contributed  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
population  to  build  up  the  great  Em¬ 
pire  of  which  we  are  all  so  proud— an 
Empire  which  took  genius  and  capacity 
and  courage  to  create— and  which  re¬ 
quires  now  genius  and  capacity  and 
courage  to  maintain. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen,  I  do  not  re¬ 
gard  this  as  a  party  meeting.  I  am 
no  longer  a  party  leader.  I  am  an 
outsider,  and  it  is  not  my  intention— 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  right— to 
raise  any  exclusively  party  issues.  But 
after  what  has  occurred  in  the  last  few 
days,  after  the  meeting  at  Sheffield,  a 
word  or  two  may  be  forgiven  to  me, 
who,  although  no  longer  a  leader,  am 
still  a  loyal  servant  of  the  party  to 
which  I  belong. 

I  say  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
that  that  party  whose  continued  exis¬ 
tence,  whose  union,  whose  strength,  I 
still  believe  to  be  essential  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  country,  and  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Empire,  has  found  a  leader 
whom  every  member  may  be  proud  to 
follow.  Mr.  Balfour  in  bis  position 
has  responsibilities  which  he  cannot 
share  with  us,  but  no  one  will  contest 
his  right— a  right  to  which  his  high 
office,  his  ability,  and  his  character 
alike  entitle  him- to  declare  the  official 
policy  of  the  party  which  he  leads,  to 
fix  its  limits,  to  settle  the  time  at  which 
application  shall  be  given,  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  he  has  put  forward.  For 
myself,  I  agree  with  the  principles  that 
he  has  stated.  I  approve  of  the  policy 
to  which  he  proposes  to  give  effect, 
and  I  admire  the  courage  and  the  re¬ 
source  with  which  he  faces  difficulties 
which  even  in  our  varied  political  his¬ 
tory  have  hardly  ever  been  surpassed. 
It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  say 
any  more.  But  it  seems  as  though  in 
this  country  there  have  always  been 
men  who  do  not  know  what  loyalty 
and  friendship  mean,  and  to  them  I 
say  that  nothing  that  they  can  do  will 
have  the  slightest  Influence  or  will  af¬ 


fect  in  the  slightest  degree  the  friend¬ 
ship  and  confidence  which  exist  and 
have  existed  for  so  many  years  be¬ 
tween  the  Prime  Minister  and  myself. 
Let  them  do  their  worst.  Their  insinu¬ 
ations  pass  us  by  like  the  idle  wind, 
and  I  would  say  to  my  friends,  to  those 
who  support  me  in  the  great  struggle 
on  which  I  have  entered,  I  would  say 
to  them  also,  I  beg  of  you  to  give  no 
encouragement  to  these  mean,  and  li¬ 
bellous  insinuations.  Understand  that 
in  no  conceivable  circumstances  will 
I  allow  myself  to  be  put  in  any  sort 
of  competition,  direct  or  indirect,  with 
my  friend  and  leader,  whom  I  mean 
to  follow.  What  is  my  position?  I 
have  invited  a  discussion  upon  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  comes  peculiarly  within 
my  province,  owing  to  my  past  life, 
and  owing  to  the  office  which  I  have 
so  recently  held.  I  have  Invited  dis¬ 
cussion  upon  it.  I  have  not  pretended 
that  a  matter  of  this  importance  is  to 
be  settled  offhand.  I  have  been  well 
aware  that  the  country  has  to  be  edu¬ 
cated,  as  I  myself  have  had  to  be  edu¬ 
cated  before  I  saw,  or  could  see,  all 
the  bearings  of  this  great  matter;  and 
therefore  I  take  up  the  position  of  a 
pioneer.  I  go  in  front  of  the  army, 
and  if  the  army  is  attacked  I  go  back 
to  it. 

Meanwhile,  putting  aside  all  these 
personal  and  party  questions,  I  ask  my 
countrymen,  without  regard  to  any  po¬ 
litical  opinions  which  they  may  have 
hitherto  held,  to  consider  the  greatest 
of  all  great  questions  that  can  be  put 
before  the  country;  to  consider  it  im¬ 
partially  if  possible,  and  to  come  to  a 
decision— and  it  is  possible— 1  am  al¬ 
ways  an  optimist— it  is  possible  that 
the  nation  may  be  prepared  to  go  a 
little  further  than  the  official  pro¬ 
gramme.  I  have  known  them  to  do 
it  before,  and  no  barm  has  come  to  the 
party;  no  harm  that  I  know  has  come 
to  those  who  as  scouts,  or  pio¬ 
neers,  or  investigators,  or  discov- 
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erers  have  gone  a  little  before 
it.  Well,  one  of  my  objects  in  coming 
here  is  to  find  an  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion.  Is  the  country  prepared  to  go 
a  little  further?  I  suppose  that  there 
are  differences  in  Scotland,  differences 
in  Glasgow,  as  there  are  certainly  in 
the  southern  country,  and  those  differ¬ 
ences,  I  hope,  are  mainly  differences  as 
to  methods. 

For  I  cannot  conceive  that,  so  far  as 
regards  the  majority  of  the  country  at 
any  rate,  there  can  be  any  differences 
as  to  our  objects.  What  are  our  ob¬ 
jects?  They  are  two.  In  the  first 
place,  we  all  desire  the  maintenance 
and  increase  of  the  national  strength 
and  prosperity  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
That  may  be  a  selfish  desire;  but  in 
my  mind  it  carries  with  it  something 
more  than  mere  selfishness.  You  can¬ 
not  expect  foreigners  to  take  the  same 
views  as  we  of  our  position  and  duty. 
To  my  mind  Britain  has  played  a  great 
part  in  the  past  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  for  that  reason  I  wish  Brit¬ 
ain  to  continue.  Then,  in  the  second 
place,  our  object  is,  or  should  be,  the 
realization  of  the  greatest  ideal  which 
has  ever  inspired  statesmen  in  any 
country  or  in  any  age— the  creation  of 
an  Empire  such  as  the  world  has  never 
seen.  We  have  to  cement  the  union 
of  the  States  beyond  the  seas;  we  have 
to  consolidate  the  British  race;  we  have 
to  meet  the  clash  of  competition,  com¬ 
mercial  now— sometimes  in  the  past  it 
has  been  otherwise— it  may  be  again 
in  the  future.  Whatever  it  be,  what¬ 
ever  danger  threatens,  we  have  to  meet 
It  no  longer  as  an  isolated  country;  we 
have  to  meet  it  fortified  and  strength¬ 
ened,  and  buttressed  by  all  those  of 
our  kinsmen,  all  those  powerful  and 
continually  rising  States  which  speak 
our  common  tongue  and  glory  in  our 
common  fiag. 

Those  are  two  great  objects,  and  as 
I  have  said  we  all  should  have  them  in 
view.  How  are  we  to  attain  them?  In 


the  first  place,  let  me  say  one  word  as 
to  the  method  in  which  this  discussion 
is  to  be  carried  on.  Surely  it  should 
be  treated  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its 
magnitude,  worthy  of  the  dignity  of 
the  theme.  For  my  part  I  disclaim 
any  imputation  of  evil  motive  and  un¬ 
worthy  motive  on  the  part  of  those 
who  may  happen  to  disagree  with  me; 
and  I  claim  equal  consideration  from 
them.  I  claim  that  this  matter  should 
be  treated  on  its  merits— without  per¬ 
sonal  feeling,  personal  bitterness,  and, 
if  possible,  without  entering  upon  ques¬ 
tions  of  purely  party  controversy,  and 
I  do  that  for  the  reason  I  have  given; 
but  also  because,  if  you  are  to  make  a 
change  in  a  system  which  has  existed 
for  sixty  years,  which  affects  more  or 
less  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  kingdom,  you  can  only  make  that 
change  successfully  if  you  have  behind 
you  not  merely  a  party  support— if  you 
do  not  attempt  to  force  it  by  a  small 
majority  on  a  large  and  unwilling 
minority,  but  if  it  becomes,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  become,  a  national  policy 
in  consonance  with  the  feelings,  the 
aspirations,  and  the  interests  of  the 
overwhelming  proportion  of  tEe  coun¬ 
try. 

I  was  speaking  just  now  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  Glasgow  as  a  great  city; 
I  am  not  certain  whether  I  mentioned 
that  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  of  cities,  that  it  has  had  a 
great  and  continuous  prosperity;  and  if 
that  be  so,  here,  more  than  anywhere 
else,  I  have  got  to  answer  the  question, 
Why  cannot  you  let  well  alone?  Well, 
I  have  been  in  Venice— the  beautiful 
city  of  the  Adriatic,  which  had  at  one 
time  a  commercial  supremacy  quite  as 
great  in  proportion  as  anything  we  have 
ever  enjoyed.  Its  great  glories  have  de¬ 
parted;  but  what  I  was  goiqg  to  say 
was  that  when  I  was  there  last  I  saw 
the  great  tower  of  the  Campanile  ris¬ 
ing  above  the  city  which  it  had  over¬ 
shadowed  for  centuries,  and  looking  as 
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though  it  was  as  permanent  as  the 
city  itseif.  And  yet  the  other  day,  in 
a  few  minutes,  the  whole  structure  fell 
to  the  ground.  Nothing  was  left  of  it 
but  a  mass  of  ruin  and  rubbish.  I  do 
not  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  an¬ 
ticipate  any  catastrophe  so  great  or  so 
sudden  for  British  trade;  but  I  do  say 
to  you  that  I  see  signs  of  decay;  that 
I  see  cracks  and  crerlccs  in  the  walls 
of  the  great  structure;  that  I  know  that 
the  foundations  upon  which  it  has  been 
raised  are  not  broad  enough  or  deep 
enough  to  sustain  it.  Now,  do  I  do 
wrong,  if  I  know  this— if  I  even  think 
I  know  it— do  I  do  wrong  to  warn  you? 
Is  it  not  a  most  strange  and  inconsis¬ 
tent  thing  that  while  certain  people  are 
indicting  the  Government  in  language 
which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  ex¬ 
travagant,  for  not  having  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  great  war  from  which  we 
have  recently  emerged  with  success— 
is  it  not  strange  that  these  same  people 
should  be  denouncing  me  in  language 
equally  extravagant  because  I  want  to 
prepare  you  now  while  there  is  time 
for  a  struggle  greater  in  its  conse¬ 
quences  than  that  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred— a  struggle  from  which,  if  we 
emerge  defeated,  this  country  will  lose 
its  place,  will  no  longer  count  among 
the  great  nations  of  the  world— a  strug¬ 
gle  which  we  are  asked  to  meet  with 
antiquated  weapons  and  with  old-fash¬ 
ioned  tactics? 

I  tell  you  that  it  is  not  well  to-day 
with  British  industry.  We  have  been 
going  through  a  period  of  great  expan¬ 
sion.  The  whole  world  has  been  pros¬ 
perous.  I  see  signs  of  a  change,  but 
let  that  pass.  When  the  change  comes 
I  think  even  the  Free  Fooders  will  be 
converted.  But  meanwhile  what  are 
the  facts?  The  year  1900  was  the  rec- 

*  The  figures  given  in  the  recent  Board  of 
Trade  Bine  Book  are  as  follows; 

1872.  Total  Exports  of  British  Produce,  260 
millions. 

1002.  Total  Exports  of  British  Produce,  278 
millions. 


ord  year  of  British  trade.  The  exports 
were  the  largest  we  had  ever  known. 
The  year  1902— last  year— was  nearly 
as  good,  and  yet,  if  you  will  compare 
your  trade  in  1872,  thirty  years  ago,  with 
the  trade  of  1902— the  export  trade— 
you  will  find  that  there  has  been  a 
moderate  increase  of  twenty-two  mil¬ 
lions.^  That,  I  think,  is  something  like 
seven  and  a  half  per  cent  Mean¬ 
while  the  population  has  increased 
thirty  per  cent.  Can  you  go  on  sup¬ 
porting  your  population  at  that  rate 
of  increase,  when  even  in  the  best  of 
years  you  can  only  show  so  much 
smaller  an  increase  in  your  foreign 
trade?  The  actual  increase  was  twenty- 
two  millions  under  our  Free  Trade.  In 
the  same  time  the  increase  in  the 
United  States  of  America  was  110 
millions,  and  the  increase  in  Germany 
was  fifty-six  millions.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  our  export  trade  has  been 
practically  stagnant  for  thirty  years. 
It  went  down  in  the  interval.  It  has 
now  gone  up  in  the  most  prosperous 
times.  In  the  most  prosperous  times 
it  is  hardly  better  than  it  was  thirty 
years  ago. 

Meanwhile  the  protected  countries 
which  you  have  been  told,  and  which 
I  myself  at  one  time  believed,  were 
going  rapidly  to  wreck  and  ruin,  have 
progressed  in  a  much  greater  propor¬ 
tion  than  ours.  That  is  not  all;  not 
merely  the  amount  of  your  trade  re¬ 
mained  stagnant,  but  the  character  of 
your  trade  has  changed.  When  Mr. 
Cobden  preached  his  doctrine,  he  be¬ 
lieved,  as  be  had  at  that  time  consid¬ 
erable  reason  to  suppose,  that  while 
foreign  countries  would  supply  us  with 
our  food-stuffs  and  raw  materials,  we 
should  remain  the  mart  of  the  world, 
and  should  send  them  in  exchange  our 
manufactures.  But  that  is  exactly 
what  we  have  not  done.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  in  the  period  to  which  I  have 
referred,  we  are  sending  less  and  less 
of  our  manufactures  to  them,  and  they 
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are  sending  more  and  more  of  their 
manufactures  to  us. 

Now  1  know  bow  difficult  it  is  for  a 
great  meeting  like  this  to  follow  fig¬ 
ures.  I  shall  give  you  as  few  as  I  can, 
but  I  must  give  you  some  to  lay  the 
basis  of  my  argument.  I  have  had  a  ta¬ 
ble  constructed,  and  upon  that  table  1 
would  be  willing  to  base  the  whole  of 
my  contention.  I  will  take  some  fig¬ 
ures  from  it.  You  have  got  to  ana¬ 
lyze  your  trade.  It  is  not  merely  a 
question  of  amount;  you  have  got  to 
consider  of  what  it  is  composed.  Now 
what  has  been  the  case  with  regard  to 
our  manufactures?  Our  existence  as 
a  nation  depends  upon  our  manufac¬ 
turing  capacity  and  production.  We 
are  not  essentially  or  mainly  an  agri¬ 
cultural  country.  That  can  never  be 
the  main  source  of  our  prosperity.  We 
are  a  great  manufacturing  country. 
Now,  in  1872  we  sent  to  the  protected 
countries  of  Europe  and  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  £116,000,000  of  ex¬ 
ported  manufactures.  In  1882,  ten 
years  later,  it  fell  to  £88,000,000.  In  1892, 
ten  years  later,  it  fell  to  £75,000,000.  In 
1902,  last  year,  although  the  general 
exports  had  increased,  the  exports  of 
manufactures  to  these  countries  had 
decreased  again  to  £73,500,000,  and  the 
total  result  of  this  is  that  after  thirty 
years  you  are  sending  £42,500,000  of 
manufactures  less  to  the  great  pro¬ 
tected  countries  than  you  did  thirty 
years  ago.  Then  there  are  the  neu¬ 
tral  countries,  that  is,  the  countries 
which,  although  they  may  have  tariffs, 
have  no  manufactures,  and  therefore 
the  tariffs  are  not  protective— such 
countries  as  Egypt  and  China,  and 
South  America,  and  similar  places.  Our 
exports  of  manufactures  have  not 
fallen  into  these  markets  to  any  con¬ 
siderable  extent.  They  have  practi¬ 
cally  remained  the  same,  but  on  the 
whole  they  have  fallen  £3,500,000.  Add¬ 
ing  that  to  the  loss  in  the  protected 
countries,  and  you  have  lost  altogether 


in  your  exports  of  manufactures  £46,- 

000,000. 

How  is  It  that  that  has  not  im¬ 
pressed  the  people  before  now?  Be¬ 
cause  the  change  has  been  concealed 
by  our  statistics.  I  do  not  say  they 
have  not  shown  it,  because  you  could 
have  picked  it  out,  but  they  are  not 
put  in  a  form  which  is  understanded 
of  the  people.  You  have  failed  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  maintenance  of  your 
trade  is  dependent  entirely  on  British 
possessions.  While  to  these  foreign 
countries  your  export  of  manufactures 
has  declined  by  £46,000,000,  to  your 
British  possessions  it  has  increased 
£40,000,000,  and  at  the  present  time 
your  trade  with  the  Colonies  and  Brit¬ 
ish  possessions  is  larger  in  amount,  very 
much  larger  in  amount,  and  very  much 
more  valuable  in  the  categories  I  have 
named,  than  our  trade  with  the  whole 
of  Europe  and  the  United  States  of 
America.  It  is  much  larger  than  our 
trade  to  those  neutral  countries  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  and  it  remains  at 
the  present  day  the  most  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing,  the  most  important,  the  most 
valuable  of  the  whole  of  our  trade. 
One  more  comparison.  During  this 
period  of  thirty  years  in  which  our  ex¬ 
ports  of  manufactures  have  fallen  46 
millions  to  foreign  countries,  what  has 
happened  as  regards  their  exports  of 
manufactures  to  us?  They  have  risen 
from  63  millions  in  1872  to  149  millions 
in  1902.  They  have  Increased  86  mil¬ 
lions.  That  may  be  all  right.  I  am 
not  for  the  moment  saying  whether 
that  is  right  or  wrong,  but  when  peo¬ 
ple  say  that  we  ought  to  hold  exactly 
the  same  opinion  about  things  that  our 
ancestors  did,  my  reply  is  that  I  dare¬ 
say  we  should  do  so  if  circumstances 
had  remained  the  same. 

But  now,  if  I  have  been  'able  to 
make  these  figures  clear,  there  Is  one 
thing  which  follows— that  is.  that  our 
Imperial  trade  is  absolutely  essential 
to  our  prosperity  at  the  present  time. 
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If  that  trade  declines,  or  if  it  does  not 
increase  in  proportion  to  our  popuia- 
tion  and  to  the  loss  of  trade  with  for¬ 
eign  countries,  then  we  sink  at  once 
into  a  fifth-rate  nation.  Our  fate  will 
be  the  fate  of  the  empires  and  king¬ 
doms  of  the  past  We  shall  have 
reached  our  highest  point,  and  indeed 
I  am  not  certain  that  there  are  some 
of  my  opponents  who  do  not  regard 
that  with  absolute  complacency.  1  do 
not  As  I  have  said,  I  have  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  be  an  optimist.  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  setting  of  the  British 
star,  but,  then,  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
folly  of  the  British  people.  I  trust 
them.  I  trust  the  working  classes  of 
this  country,  and  I  have  confidence 
that  they  who  are  our  masters,  elec- 
torally  speaking,  will  have  the  intelli¬ 
gence  to  see  that  they  must  wake  up. 
They  must  modify  their  policy  to  suit 
new  conditions.  They  must  meet  those 
conditions  with  altogether  a  new  pol¬ 
icy. 

I  have  said  that  if  our  Imperial  trade 
declines  we  decline.  My  second  point 
is  this.  It  will  decline  inevitably  un¬ 
less  while  there  is  still  time  we  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  preserve  it.  Have 
you  ever  considered  why  it  is  that 
Canada  takes  so  much  more  of  the 
products  of  British  manufacturers  than 
the  United  States  of  America  does  per 
head?  When  you  answer  that  I  have 
another  conundrum.  Why  does  Aus¬ 
tralia  take  about  three  times  as  much 
per  head  as  Canada?  And  to  wind  up, 
why  does  South  Africa— the  white  pop¬ 
ulation  of  South  Africa— take  more 
per  head  than  Australasia?  When  you 
have  got  to  the  bottom  of  that— and  it 
is  not  diflJcult— you  will  see  the  whole 
argument.  These  countries  are  all 
protective  countries.  I  see  that  the 
Labor  leaders,  or  some  of  them,  in  this 
country  are  saying  that  the  interest  of 
the  working  class  is  to  maintain  our 
present  system  of  free  imports.  The 
moment  those  men  go  to  the  Colonies 


they  change.  I  will  undertake  to  say 
that  no  one  of  them  has  ever  been 
there  for  six  months  without  singing 
a  different  tune.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  working  men  in  all  the  Colonies 
are  Protectionists,  and  I  am  not  in¬ 
clined  to  accept  the  easy  explanation 
that  they  are  all  fools.  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  why  an  intelligent  man— a  man 
who  is  intelligent  in  this  country— be¬ 
comes  an  idiot  when  he  goes  to  Aus¬ 
tralasia.  But  I  will  tell  you  what  he 
does  do.  He  gets  rid  of  a  good  num¬ 
ber  of  old-world  prejudices  and  super¬ 
stitions.  I  say  they  are  Protectionist, 
all  these  countries.  Now,  what  is  the 
history  of  Protection?  In  the  first 
place  a  tariff  is  imposed.  There  are 
no  industries,  or  practically  none,  but 
only  a  tariff;  then  gradually  industries 
grow  up  behind  the  tariff  wall.  In  the 
first  place  they  are  primary  industries, 
the  industries  for  which  the  country 
has  natural  aptitude  or  for  which  it 
has  some  special  advantage— mineral  or 
other  resources.  Then  when  those  are 
established  the  secondary  industries 
spring  up,  first  the  necessaries,  then  the 
luxuries,  until  at  last  all  the  ground 
is  covered.  These  countries  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking  to  you  are  in  dif¬ 
ferent  stages  of  the  protective  process. 
In  America  the  process  has  been  com¬ 
pleted.  She  produces  everything,  she 
excludes  everything.  There  is  no  trade 
to  be  done  with  her  beyond  a  paltry 
six  shillings  per  head.  Canada  has 
been  protective  for  a  long  time.  The 
protective  policy  has  produced  its  natu¬ 
ral  result.  The  principal  industries 
are  there,  and  you  can  never  get  rid  of 
them.  They  will  be  there  for  ever, 
but  up  to  the  present  time  the  secon¬ 
dary  Industries  have  not  been  created, 
and  there  is  an  immense  deal  of  trade 
that  is  still  open  to  you,  that  you  may 
still  retain,  that  you  may  increase.  In 
Ai^tralasia  the  industrial  position  is 
still  less  advanced.  The  agricultural 
products  of  the  country  have  been  first 
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of  all  developed.  Accordingly  Aus¬ 
tralasia  takes  more  from  you  per  head 
than  Canada.  In  South  Africa  there 
are,  practically  speaking,  no  industries 
at  all.  Now,  I  ask  you  to  suppose 
that  we  intervene  in  any  stage  of  the 
process.  We  can  do  it  now.  We 
might  have  done  it  with  greater  effect 
ten  years  ago.  Whether  we  can  do  it 
with  any  effect  or  at  all  twenty  years 
hence  I  am  very  doubtful.  We  can 
Intervene  now.  We  can  say  to  our 
great  Colonies:  “We  understand  your 
views  and  conditions.  We  do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  dictate  to  you.  We  do  not 
think  ourselves  superior  to  you.  We 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  learn  your 
objections,  to  appreciate  and  sympa¬ 
thize  with  your  policy.  We  know  you 
are  right  in  saying  you  will  not  always 
be  content  to  be  what  the  Americans 
call  a  one-horse  country,  with  a  single  in¬ 
dustry  and  no  diversity  of  employment. 
We  can  see  that  you  are  right  not  to 
neglect  what  Providence  has  given  you 
in  the  shape  of  mineral  or  other  re¬ 
sources.  We  understand  and  we  ap¬ 
preciate  the  wisdom  of  your  statesmen 
when  they  say  they  will  not  allow  their 
country  to  be  solely  dependent  on  for¬ 
eign  supplies  for  the  necessities  of  life. 
We  understand  all  that,  and  therefore 
we  will  not  propose  to  you  anything 
that  is  unreasonable  or  contrary  to 
this  policy,  which  we  know  is  deep  in 
your  hearts;  but  we  will  say  to  you 
after  all  there  are  many  things  which 
you  do  not  now  make,  many  things  for 
which  we  have  a  great  capacity  of  pro¬ 
duction-leave  them  to  us  as  you 
have  left  them  hitherto.  Don’t  in¬ 
crease  your  tariff  walls  against  us. 
Pul!  them  down  where  they  are  un¬ 
necessary  to  the  success  of  this  policy 
to  which  you  are  committed.  Do  that 
because  we  are  kinsmen— without  In¬ 
jury  to  any  important  interest,  because 
it  is  good  for  the  Empire  as  a  whole, 
and  because  we  have  taken  the  first 
step  and  have  set  you  the  example. 


We  offer  you  a  preference;  we  rely  on 
your  patriotism,  your  affection,  that 
we  shall  not  be  the  losers  thereby.” 

Now,  suppose  that  we  bad  made  an 
offer  of  that  kind— I  won’t  say  to  the 
Colonies,  but  to  Germany,  to  the  United 
States  of  America— ten  or  twenty  years 
ago.  Do  you  suppose  that  we  should 
not  have  been  able  to  retain  a  great 
deal  of  what  we  have  now  lost  and 
cannot  recover? 

I  will  give  you  an  illustration.  Amer¬ 
ica  is  the  strictest  of  protective  na¬ 
tions.  It  has  a  tariff  which  to  me  is 
an  abomination.  It  is  so  immoderate, 
so  unreasonable,  so  unnecessary,  that, 
though  America  has  profited  enor¬ 
mously  under  it,  yet  I  think  it  has  been 
carried  to  excessive  lengths,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  now  that  a  great  number  of  in¬ 
telligent  Americans  would  gladly  nego¬ 
tiate  with  us  for  its  reduction.  But 
until  very  recent  times,  even  this  im¬ 
moderate  tariff  left  to  us  a  gr^at  trade. 
It  left  to  us  the  tin-plate  trade,  and 
the  American  tin-plate  trade  amounted 
to  millions  per  annum,  and  gave  em¬ 
ployment  to  thousands  of  British 
workpeople.  If  we  had  gone  to  Amer¬ 
ica  ten  or  twenty  years  ago  and  had 
said,  “If  you  will  leave  the  tin-plate 
trade  as  it  is,  put  no  duty  on  tin-plate 
—you  have  never  had  to  complain  either 
of  our  quality  or  our  price— we  in  re¬ 
turn  will  give  you  some  advantage  on 
some  articles  which  you  produce,”  we 
might  have  kept  the  tin-plate  trade. 
It  would  not  have  been  worth  Amer¬ 
ica’s  while  to  put  a  duty  on  an  article 
for  which  it  bad  no  particular  or  spe¬ 
cial  aptitude  or  capacity.  If  we  had 
gone  to  Germany,  in  the  same  sense 
there  are  hundreds  of  article  which  are 
now  made  in  Germany  which  are  sent 
to  this  country,  which  are  taking  the 
place  of  goods  employing  British  labor, 
which  they  might  have  left  to  us  in  re¬ 
turn  for  our  concessions  to  them. 

We  did  not  take  that  course.  We 
were  not  prepared  for  It  as  a  people. 
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We  allowed  matters  to  drift.  Are  we 
going  to  let  them  drift  now?  Are  we 
going  to  lose  the  Colonial  trade?  This 
is  the  parting  of  the  ways.  You  have 
to  remember  that  if  you  do  not  take 
this  opportunity  it  will  not  recur.  If 
you  do  not  take  it  I  predict,  and  1  pre¬ 
dict  with  certainty,  that  Canada  will 
fall  to  the  level  of  the  United  States, 
that  Australia  will  fall  to  the  level  of 
Canada,  that  South  Africa  will  fall  to 
the  level  of  Australia,  and  that  will 
only  be  the  beginning  of  the  general 
decline  which  will  deprive  you  of  your 
most  important  customers,  of  your 
most  rapidly  increasing  trade.  I  think 
I  have  some  reason  to  speak  with  au¬ 
thority  on  this  subject.  The  Colonies 
are  prepared  to  meet  us.  In  return 
for  a  very  moderate  preference  they 
will  give  us  a  substantial  advan¬ 
tage. 

They  will  give  us  in  the  first  place,  I 
believe  they  will  reserve  to  us,  much 
at  any  rate  of  the  trade  which  we  a- 
ready  enjoy.  They  will  not— and  I 
would  not  urge  them  for  a  moment  to 
do  so— they  will  not  injure  those  of 
their  industries  which  have  already 
been  created.  They  will  maintain 
them,  they  will  not  allow  them  to  be 
destroyed  or  injured  even  by  our  com¬ 
petition,  but  outside  that  there  is  still 
a  great  margin,  a  margin  which  has 
given  us  this  enormous  increase  of  trade 
to  which  I  have  referred.  That  mar¬ 
gin  I  believe  we  can  permanently  re¬ 
tain— and  I  ask  you  to  think,  if  that  is 
of  so  much  importance  to  us  now,  when 
we  have  only  eleven  millions  of  white 
fellow  citizens  in  these  distant  colo¬ 
nies,  what  will  it  be  when  in  the  course 
of  a  period  which  is  a  mere  moment 
of  time  in  the  history  of  States,  what 
will  it  be  when  that  population  is  forty 
millions  or  more?  Is  it  not  worth 
while  to  consider  whether  the  actual 
trade  which  you  may  retain,  whether 
the  enormous  potential  trade  which 
you  and  your  descendants  may  enjoy, 


be  not  worth  a  sacrifice,  if  sacrifice  be 
required.  But  they  will  do  a  greet 
deal  more  for  you.  This  is  certain. 
Not  only  will  they  enable  you  to  retain 
the  trade  which  you  have,  but  they 
are  ready  to  give  you  preference  on 
all  the  trade  which  is  now  done  with 
them  by  foreign  competitors.  I  never 
see  any  appreciation  by  the  free  im¬ 
porters  of  the  magnitude  of  this  trade. 
It  will  increase.  It  has  increased 
greatly  in  thirty  years,  and  if  it  goes 
on  with  equally  rapid  strides  we  shall 
be  ousted  by  foreign  competition,  if  not 
by  protective  tariffs,  from  our  colonies. 
It  amounts  at  the  present  time  to  forty- 
seven  millions.  But  it  is  said  that  a 
great  part  of  that  forty-seven  millions 
is  in  goods  which  we  cannot  supply. 
That  is  true,  and  with  regard  to  that 
portion  of  the  trade  we  have  no  in¬ 
terest  in  any  preferential  tariff,  but  It 
has  been  calculated,  and  I  believe  it  to 
be  accurate,  that  twenty-six  millions 
a  year  of  that  trade  might  come  to  this 
country  which  now  goes  to  Germany 
and  France  and  other  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  if  reasonable  preference  were 
given  to  British  manufactures.  What 
does  that  mean?  The  Board  of  Trade 
assumes  that  of  manufactured  goods 
one  half  the  value  is  expended  in  la¬ 
bor— I  think  it  is  a  great  deal  more, 
but  take  the  Board  of  Trade  figures— 
thirteen  millions  a  year  of  new  em¬ 
ployment.  What  does  that  mean  to 
the  United  Kingdom?  It  means  the 
employment  of  166,000  men  at  30«.  n 
week.  It  means  the  subsistence,  if 
you  include  their  families,  of  830,000 
persons;  and  now,  if  you  will  only  add 
to  that  our  present  export  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  possessions  of  ninety-six  millions, 
you  will  find  that  that  gives  on  the 
same  calculation  forty-six  millions  for 
wages  or  employment  at  30«.  a  week 
to  615,000  workpeople,  and  it  finds  sub¬ 
sistence  for  3,075,000  persons.  In  other 
words,  your  colonial  trade  as  it  stands 
at  present  with  the  prospective  ad- 
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vantage  of  a  preference  against  the  for¬ 
eigner  means  employment  and  fair 
wages  for  three-quarters  of  a  million 
of  workmen,  and  subsistence  for  nearly 
four  millions  of  our  population. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  feel  deeply 
sensible  that  the  argument  I  have  ad¬ 
dressed  to  you  is  one  of  those  which 
will  be  described  by  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  as  a  squalid  argument.  A 
squalid  argument!  I  have  appealed  to 
your  interests,  I  have  come  here  as  a 
man  of  business,  I  have  appealed  to 
the  employers  and  the  employed  alike 
in  this  great  city.  I  have  endeavored 
to  point  out  to  them  that  their  trade, 
their  wages,  all  depend  on  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  this  Colonial  trade,  of 
which  some  of  my  opponents  speak 
with  such  contempt,  and,  above  all, 
with  such  egregious  ignorance.  But 
now  I  abandon  that  line  of  argument 
for  the  moment,  and  appeal  to  some¬ 
thing  higher,  which  I  believe  is  in  your 
hearts  as  it  is  in  mine.  I  appeal  to  you 
as  fellow  citizens  of  the  greatest  Em¬ 
pire  that  the  world  has  ever  known;  I  ap¬ 
peal  to  you  to  recognize  that  the  priv¬ 
ileges  of  Empire  bring  with  them  great 
responsibilities.  I  want  to  ask  you 
to  think  what  this  Empire  means, 
what  it  is  to  you  and  youj  descendants. 
I  will  not  speak,  or,  at  least,  I  will  not 
dwell,  on  its  area,  greater  than  that 
which  has  been  under  one  dominion  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  I  will  not 
speak  of  its  population,  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  men  for  whom 
we  have  made  ourselves  responsible. 
But  I  will  speak  of  its  variety,  and  of 
the  fact  that  here  we  have  an  Empire 
which  with  decent  organization  and 
consolidation  might  be  absolutely  s^f- 
sustaining.  Nothing  of  the  kind  has 
ever  been  known  before.  There  is  no 
article  of  your  food,  there  is  no  raw 
material  of  your  trade,  there  is  no 
necessity  of  your  lives,  no  luxury  of 
your  existence,  which  cannot  be  pro¬ 
duced  somewhere  or  another  in  the 


British  Empire,  if  the  British  Empire 
holds  together,  and  if  we  who  have  in¬ 
herited  it  are  worthy  of  our  opportuni¬ 
ties. 

There  is  another  product  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Empire,  that  is,  men.  You  have 
not  forgotten  the  advantage,  the  en¬ 
couragement,  which  can  be  given  by 
the  existence  of  loyal  men,  inhabitants, 
indeed,  of  distant  States,  but  still  loyal 
to  the  common  dag.  It  is  not  so  long 
since  these  men,  when  the  old  country 
was  in  straits,  rushed  to  her  assistance. 
No  persuasion  was  necessary;  it  was  a 
voluntary  movement.  That  was  not  a 
squalid  assistance.  They  had  no  spe¬ 
cial  interest.  They  were  interested, 
indeed,  as  sons  of  the  Empire.  If  they 
had  been  separate  States  they  would 
have  had  no  Interest  at  all.  They 
came  to  our  assistance,  and  proved 
themselves  indeed  men  of  the  old 
stock;  they  proved  themselves  worthy 
of  the  best  traditions  of  the  British 
Army,  and  gave  us  an  assistance,  a 
material  assistance,  which  was  invalu¬ 
able.  They  gave  us  moral  support 
which  was  even  more  grateful.  That 
is  the  result  of  Empire.  I  should  be 
wrong  if,  in  referring  to  our  white  fel¬ 
low  subjects,  I  did  not  also  say,  that 
in  addition  to  them,  if  any  straits  be- 
fel  us,  there  are  millions  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  men  born  in  tropi¬ 
cal  climes,  and  of  races  very  different 
from  ours,  who,  although  they  were 
prevented  by  political  considerations 
from  taking  part  in  our  recent  struggle, 
would  be,  in  any  death-throe  of  the 
Empire,  equally  eager  to  show  their 
loyalty  and  their  devotion.  Now,  is 
such  a  dominion,  are  such  traditions, 
is  such  a  glorious  inheritance,  is  such 
a  splendid  sentiment— are  they  worth 
preserving?  Aye,  they  have  cost  mucli. 
They  have  cost  us  much  in  blood  and 
treasure;  and  in  past  times,  as  in  re¬ 
cent,  many  of  our  best  and  noblest 
have  given  their  lives,  or  risked 
their  lives,  for  this  great  ideal. 
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But  it  has  done  much  for  us. 
It  has  ennobled  our  national  life,  it  has 
discouraged  that  petty  parochialism 
which  is  the  defect  of  all  small  com¬ 
munities.  I  say  to  you  that  all  that 
is  best  in  our  present  life,  best  in  this 
Britain  of  ours,  all  of  which  we  have 
the  right  to  be  most  proud,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  not  only  sons  of 
Britain,  but  we  are  sons  of  Empire.  I 
do  not  think,  I  am  not  likely  to  do  you 
the  injustice  to  believe,  you  would 
make  this  sacrifice  fruitless,  that  you 
would  make  all  this  endeavor  vain. 
But  if  you  want  to  complete  it,  remem¬ 
ber  that  each  generation  in  turn  has 
to  do  its  part,  and  you  are  called  to 
take  your  share  in  that  great  work. 
Others  have  founded  the  Empire;  it 
is  yours  to  build  firmly  and  permanently 
the  great  edifice  of  which  others  have 
laid  the  foundation.  And  I  believe  we 
have  got  to  change  somewhat  our 
rather  insular  habits.  When  I  have 
been  in  the  Colonies  I  have  told  them 
that  they  are  too  provincial,  but  I  think 
we  are  too  provincial  also.  We  think 
too  much  of  ourselves,  and  we  forget— 
and  it  is  necessary  we  should  remem¬ 
ber— that  we  are  only  part  of  a  larger 
whole.  And  when  I  speak  of  our  Col¬ 
onies,  it  is  an  expression;  they  are  not 
ours— they  are  not  ours  in  a  possessory 
sense.  They  are  sister  States,  able 
to  treat  with  us  from  an  equal  position, 
able  to  hold  to  us,  willing  to  hold  to  us, 
but  also  able  to  break  with  us.  I  have 
had  eight  years’  experience.  I  have 
been  in  communication  with  many  of 
the  men,  statesmen,  orators,  writers, 
distinguished  in  our  Colonies.  I  have 
bad  intimate  conversation  with  them. 
I  have  tried  to  understand  them,  and 
I  think  I  do  understand  them,  and  I 
say  that  none  of  them  desire  separa¬ 
tion.  There  are  none  of  them  who 
are  not  loyal  to  this  idea  of  Empire 
which  they  say  they  wish  us  to  accept 
more  fully  in  the  future,  but  I  have 
found  none  who  do  not  believe  that  our 


present  colonial  relations  cannot  be 
permanent.  We  must  either  draw 
closer  together  or  we  shall  drift  apart. 

When  I  made  that  statement  with 
all  responsibility  some  time  ago  there 
were  people,  political  opponents,  who 
said:  “See,  here  is  the  result  of  having 
a  Colonial  Secretai’y.  Eight  years  ago 
the  Coionies  were  devoted  to  the 
Mother  Country.  Everything  was  for 
the  best.  Preferences  were  not  thought 
of.  There  were  no  squalid  bonds.  The 
Colonies  were  ready  to  do  everything 
for  us.  They  were  not  such  fools  as 
to  think  we  should  do  anything  for 
them,  but  when  that  happy  state  of 
things  existed  the  Coionial  Secretary 
came  into  office.  Now  it  has  all  dis¬ 
appeared.  We  are  told  if  we  do  not 
alter  our  policy  we  may  lose  our  Em¬ 
pire.”  It  is  a  fancy  picture,  but  I 
will  not  rest  my  case  upon  my  own 
opinion.  It  is  not  I  who  have  said 
this  alone;  others  have  said  it  before 
me.  We  have  a  statesman  here  in 
Scotland  whose  instincts  are  always 
right,  but  whose  actions  unfortunately 
often  lag  behind  bis  instincts.  What 
did  he  say  many  years  before  I  came 
into  office,  in  1888?  Lord  Rosebery 
was  speaking  at  Leeds  and  he  said 
this:  “The  people  in  this  country  will 
in  a  not  too  distant  time  have  to  make 
up  their  minds  what  position  they  wish 
their  Colonies  to  occupy  with  respect 
to  them,  or  whether  they  desire  their 
Colonies  to  leave  them  altogether.  It 
is,  as  I  believe,  absolutely  impossible 
for  you  to  maintain  in  the  long  run 
your  present  loose  and  indefinable  re¬ 
lations  and  preserve  these  Colonies  as 
parts  of  the  Empire.  ...  I  do  not  see 
that  you  can  obtain  the  great  boon  of 
a  peaceful  Empire  encircling  the  globe 
with  a  bond  of  commercial  unity  and 
peace  without  some  sacrifice  on  your 
part.”  Well,  we  have  to  consider,  of 
course,  what  is  the  sacrifice  we  are 
called  upon  to  make.  I  do  not  believe 
—no,  let  me  first  say  If  there  be  a 
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sacrifice,  if  that  can  be  shown,  I  will 
go  confidently  to  my  countrymen,  I 
will  tell  them  what  it  is,  and  I  will  ask 
them  to  make  it.  Nowadays  a  great 
deal  too  much  attention  is  paid  to  what 
is  called  the  sacrifice;  no  attention  is 
given  to  what  is  the  gain.  But,  al¬ 
though  I  would  not  hesitate  to  ask  you 
for  a  sacrifice  if  a  sacrifice  were  need¬ 
ed  to  keep  together  the  Empire  to 
which  I  attach  so  much  importance,  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  would  be 
any  sacrifice  at  all.  This  is  an  ar¬ 
rangement  between  friends.  This  is 
a  negotiation  between  kinsmen.  Can 
you  not  conceive  the  possibility  that 
both  sides  may  gain  and  neither  lose? 
Twelve  years  ago  another  great  man 
—Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes— with  one  of  those 
fiashes  of  insight  and  genius  which 
made  him  greater  than  ordinary  men, 
took  advantage  of  his  position  as  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Cape  Colony  to  write 
letters,  which  have  recently  been  pub¬ 
lished,  to  the  then  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada  and  the  Prime  Minister  of 
New  South  Wales.  He  said  in  one  of 
these  letters:  “The  whole  thing  lies  In 
the  question— can  we  Invent  some  tie 
with  our  Mother  Country  that  will  pre¬ 
vent  separation?  It  must  be  a  prac¬ 
tical  one.  The  curse  is  that  English 
politicians  cannot  see  the  future.” 

Well,  I  ask  the  same  question.  Can 
we  invent  a  tie  which  must  be  a  prac¬ 
tical  one,  which  will  prevent  separa¬ 
tion,  and  I  make  the  same  answer  as 
Mr.  Rhodes,  who  suggested  reciprocal 
preference,  and  I  say  that  it  is  only 
by  commercial  union,  reciprocal  prefer¬ 
ence,  that  you  can  lay  the  foundations 
of  a  confederation  of  the  Empire  to 
which  we  all  look  forward  as  a  bril¬ 
liant  possibility.  Now  I  have  told  you 
what  you  are  to  gain  by  preference. 
You  will  gain  the  retention  and  the  in¬ 
crease  of  your  customers.  You  will 
gain  work  for  the  enormous  number 
of  those  who  are  now  unemployed;  you 
will  pave  the  way  for  a  firmer  and 


more  enduring  union  of  the  Empire. 
What  will  it  cost  you?  What  do  the 
Colonies  ask.  They  ask  a  preference 
on  their  particular  products.  You  can¬ 
not  give  them,  at  least  it  would  be 
futile  to  offer  them,  a  preference  on 
manufactured  goods,  because  at  the 
present  time  the  exported  manufacture 
of  the  Colonies  is  entirely  insignificant. 
You  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  give  them  a 
preference  on  raw  material.  It  has  been 
said  that  I  should  propose  such  a  tax; 
but  I  repeat  now,  in  the  most  explicit 
terms,  that  I  do  not  propose  a  tax  on 
raw  materials,  which  are  a  necessity 
of  our  manufacturing  trade.  What  re¬ 
mains?  Food. 

Therefore,  if  you  wish  to  have  pref¬ 
erence,  if  you  desire  to  gain  this  in¬ 
crease,  if  you  wish  to  prevent  separa¬ 
tion,  you  must  put  a  tax  on  food.  The 
murder  is  out.  I  said  that  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  I  said  a  good 
deal  more,  but  that  is  the  only  thing 
of  all  that  I  said  that  my  opponents 
have  thought  it  particularly  interesting 
to  quote,  and  you  see  that  on  every 
wall,  in  the  headlines  of  the  leafiets 
of  the  Cobden  Club,  in  the  speeches  of 
the  devotees  of  free  Imports,  in  the 
arguments  of  those  who  dread  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  Empire,  but  do  not 
seem  to  care  much  about  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  its  dissolution— all  these,  then, 
put  in  the  forefront  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  says  “you  must  tax  truth.” 
(Laughter).  “You  must  tax  food.” 
There  is  no  need  to  tax  truth,  for  that 
is  scarce  enough  already.  I  was 
going  to  say  that  this  statement  which 
they  quote  is  true.  But  it  is  only  half 
the  truth,  and  they  never  give  you  the 
other  half.  You  never  see  attached 
to  this  statement  that  you  must  tax 
food  the  other  words  that  I  have  used 
in  reference  to  this  subject,  that  noth¬ 
ing  that  I  propose  would  add  one  far¬ 
thing  to  the  cost  of  living  to  the  work¬ 
ing  man,  or  to  any  family  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  How  is  that  to  be  achieved?  I 
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have  been  asked  for  a  plan.  I  have 
hesitated,  because  as  you  will  readily 
see  no  final  plan  can  be  prc^osed  until 
a  Gk>vernment  is  authorized  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  enter  into  negotiations  upon 
these  principles.  Until  that  Govern¬ 
ment  has  had  the  opportunity  of  nego¬ 
tiating  with  the  Colonies,  with  foreign 
countries,  and  with  the  heads,  and  ex¬ 
perts  in  all  our  great  industries,  any 
plan  must  be  at  the  present  time  more 
or  less  of  a  sketch-plan. 

A  SKETCH-PLAN. 

But  at  the  same  time  I  recognize  that 
you  have  a  right  to  call  upon  me  for 
the  broad  outlines  of  my  plan,  and 
those  I  will  give  you  if  you  will  bear 
with  me.  You  have  heard  it  said  that 
I  propose  to  put  a  duty  of  58.  or  10s. 
a  quarter  on  wheat.  That  is  untrue. 
I  propose  to  put  a  low  duty  on  for¬ 
eign  com,  no  duty  at  all  on  the  com 
coming  from  our  British  possessions. 
But  I  propose  to  put  a  low  duty  on 
foreign  com  not  exceeding  2s.  a  quar¬ 
ter.  I  propose  to  put  no  tax  whatever 
on  maize,  partly  because  maize  is  a 
food  of  some  of  the  very  poorest  of  the 
population,  and  partly  also  because  it 
is  a  raw  material  for  the  farmers,  who 
feed  their  stock  with  It.  I  propose 
that  the  corresponding  tax  which  will 
have  to  be  put  on  flour  should  givea  sub¬ 
stantial  preference  to  the  miller,  and  Ido 
that  in  order  to  re-establish  one  of  our 
most  ancient  industries  in  this  country, 
believing  that  If  that  is  done  not  only 
will  more  work  be  found  In  agricul¬ 
tural  districts,  with  some  tendency, 
perhaps,  operating  against  the  constant 
migration  from  the  country  into  the 
towns,  and  also  because  by  re-estab¬ 
lishing  the  milling  industry  in  this 
country  the  offals,  as  they  are  called— 
the  refuse  of  the  wheat— will  remain 
in  the  country  and  will  give  to  the 
fanners  or  the  agricultural  population 
a  food  for  their  stock  and  their  pigs 


at  very  much  lower  rates.  That  will 
benefit  not  merely  the  great  farmer, 
but  it  will  benefit  the  little  man,  the 
small  owner  of  a  plot  or  even  the  al¬ 
lotment  owner  who  keeps  a  single  pig. 
I  am  told  by  a  high  agricultural  au¬ 
thority  that  if  this  were  done  so  great 
an  effect  would  be  produced  upon  the 
price  of  the  food  of  the  animal  that 
where  an  agricultural  laborer  keeps 
one  pig  now  he  might  kfeep  two  in  the 
future.  I  propose  to  put  a  small  tax 
of  about  5  per  cent,  on  foreign  meat 
and  dairy  produce.  I  propose  to  ex¬ 
clude  bacon  because  once  more  bacon 
is  a  popular  food  with  some  of  the 
poorest  of  the  population.  It  forms  a 
staple  of  food  for  many  of  the  poorest 
of  the  population.  And,  lastly,  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  give  a  substantial  preference 
to  our  Ck)lonies  upon  colonial  wines 
and  perhaps  upon  colonial  fruits.  Well, 
those  are  the  taxes,  new  taxes,  or  al¬ 
terations  of  taxation  which  I  propose 
as  additions  to  your  present  burden. 

But  I  propose  also  some  great  re¬ 
missions.  I  propose  to  take  off  three- 
fourths  of  the  duty  on  tea,  and  half  of 
the  whole  duty  on  sugar,  with  a  corre¬ 
sponding  reduction  on  cocoa  and  coffee. 
Now,  what  will  be  the  result  of  these 
changes,  in  the  first  place  upon  the 
cost  of  living;  in  the  second  place  upon 
the  Treasury?  As  regards  the  cost  of 
living,  I  have  accepted,  for  the  purpose 
of  argument,  the  figures  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  as  to  the  consumption  of  an 
ordinary  workman’s  family,  both  in  the 
country  districts  and  in  the  towns,  and 
I  find  that  if  he  pays  the  whole  of  the 
new  duties  that  I  propose  to  impose 
it  would  cost  an  agricultural  laborer 
16%  farthings  per  week  more  than  at 
present,  and  the  artisan  in  the  town 
19%  farthings  per  week.  In  other 
words.  It  would  add  about  4d.  per  week 
to  the  expenditure  of  the  agricultural 
laborer  and  5d.  per  week  on  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  artisan.  But,  then, 
the  redaction  which  I  propose,  again 
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taking  the  consumption  as  it  is  de¬ 
clared  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  re¬ 
duction  would  be,  in  the  case  of  the 
agriculturai  laborer  17  farthings  a 
week;  in  the  case  of  the  artisan  19Vi 
farthings  a  week. 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  will  see,  if  you 
have  followed  me,  that  upon  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  you  pay  the  whole  of 
the  new  taxes  yourselves  the  agricul¬ 
tural  laborer  would  be  half  a  farthing 
per  week  to  the  better,  and  the  artisan 
would  be  exactly  the  same.  I  have 
made  this  assumption,  but  I  do  not 
believe  in  it.  I  do  not  believe  that 
these  small  taxes  upon  food  would  be 
paid  to  any  large  extent  by  the  con¬ 
sumers  in  this  country.  I  believe,  on 
the  contrary,  they  v/ould  be  paid  by 
the  foreigner. 

Now,  that  doctrine  can  be  supported 
by  authoritative  evidence.  In  the  first 
place,  look  at  the  economists— I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  fourteen  professors— 
but  take  John  Stuart  Mill,  take  the 
late  Professor  Sidgwick,  and  I  could 
quote  others  now  living.  They  all 
agree  that  of  any  tax  upon  imports, 
especially  if  the  tax  be  moderate,  a 
portion,  at  any  rate,  is  paid  by  the  for¬ 
eigner,  and  that  is  confirmed  by  ex¬ 
perience.  I  have  gone  carefully  during 
the  last  few  weeks  into  the  statistical 
tables  not  only  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  of  other  countries,  and  I  find  that 
neither  in  Germany,  nor  in  France,  nor 
in  Italy,  nor  in  Sweden,  nor  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  when  there  has  been 
the  imposition  of  a  new  duty  or  an 
increase  of  an  old  duty  has  the  whole 
cost  over  a  fair  average  of  years  ever 
fallen  upon  the  consumer.  It  has  al¬ 
ways  partly  been  paid  by  the  foreign¬ 
er.  Well,  how  much  is  paid  by  the 
fweigner?  That,  of  course,  must  be 
a  matter  of  speculation,  and  there, 
again,  I  have  gone  to  one  of  the  high¬ 
est  authorities  of  this  country— one  of 
the  highest  of  the  official  experts  whom 
the  Government  consult— and  I  have 
TOL.  ixxix.  60a 


asked  him  for  his  opinion,  and  in  his 
opinion  the  incidence  of  a  tax  depends 
upon  the  proportion  between  the  free 
production  and  the  taxed  production. 
In  this  case  the  free  production  is  the 
home  production  and  the  production  of 
the  British  Colonies.  The  taxed  pro¬ 
duction  is  the  production  of  the  for¬ 
eigner,  and  this  gentleman  is  of  opin¬ 
ion  that,  if,  for  instance,  the  foreigner 
supplies,  as  he  does  in  the  case  of 
meat,  two-ninths  of  the  production,  the 
consumer  only  pays  two-ninths  of  the 
tax.  If  he  supplies,  as  he  does  in  the 
case  of  corn,  something  like  three- 
fourths  of  the  consumption,  then  the 
consumer  pays  three-fourths  of  the 
tax.  If,  as  in  dairy  produce,  he  sup¬ 
plies  half  of  the  production,  then  the 
consumer  pays  half  of  the  tax.  Well, 
as  I  say,  that  is  a  theory  like  any 
other  that  will  be  contested,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  accurate,  and  at  all  events 
as  a  matter  of  curiosity  I  have  wwked 
out  this  question  of  the  cost  of  living 
upon  that  assumption,  and  I  find  that, 
if  you  take  that  proportion  then  the 
cost  of  the  new  duties  would  be  9V4 
farthings  to  the  agricultural  laborer 
and  ten  farthings  to  the  artisan,  while 
the  reduction  would  still  be  17  far¬ 
things  to  the  laborer  and  19%  far¬ 
things  to  the  artisan.  There,  gentle¬ 
men,  you  see  my  point.  If  I  give  my 
opponents  the  utmost  advantage,  if  I 
say  to  them  what  I  do  not  believe,  if 
I  grant  that  the  whole  tax  is  paid  by 
the  consumer,  even  in  that  case  my 
proposal  would  give  as  large  a  remis¬ 
sion  on  the  necessary  articles  of  his 
life  as  it  imposes.  As  a  result  of  the 
advantage  upon  other  necessary  arti¬ 
cles  the  budget  at  the  end  of  the  week 
or  the  result  at  the  end  of  the  year 
will  be  practically  the  same  even  if  be 
pays  the  whole  duty.  But  if  he  does 
not  pay  the  whole  duty,  then  he  will 
get  all  the  advantages  to  which  I  have 
already  referred.  In  the  case  of  the 
agricultural  laborer  he  will  gain  about 
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2d.  a  week,  and  in  the  case  of  the  town 
artisan  he  will  gain  2^d.  a  week. 

I  feel  how  difficult  it  is  to  make 
either  interesting  or  intelligible  to  a 
great  audience  like  this  the  complicat¬ 
ed  subject  with  which  I  have  to  deal. 
But  this  is  my  opening  declaration,  and 
I  feel  that  I  ought  to  leave  nothing 
untold;  at  all  events,  to  lay  the  whole 
of  the  outlines  of  my  scheme  before  the 
country. 

Now,  the  next  point,  the  last  point 
I  have  to  bring  before  you,  is  that 
these  advantages  to  the  consumer  will 
involve  a  loss  to  the  Exchequer.  And 
you  will  see  why.  The  Exchequer 
when  it  reduces  tea  or  sugar  loses  the 
amount  of  the  tax  on  the  whole  con¬ 
sumption,  but  when  it  imposes  a  tux 
on  corn  or  upon  meat  it  only  gains 
a  duty  on  a  part  of  the  consumption, 
since  it  does  not  collect  it  either  upon 
the  colonial  or  upon  the  home  produc¬ 
tion.  Well,  I  have  had  that  worked 
out  for  me,  also  by  an  expert,  and  I 
find,  even  making  allowance  for 
growth  in  the  colonial  and  home  pro¬ 
duction  which  would  be  likely  to  be 
the  result  of  the  stimulus  which  we 
give  to  them— and  after  making  allow¬ 
ances  for  those  articles  which  I  do  not 
propose  to  tax— the  loss  to  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  will  be  £2,800,000  per  annum. 
How  is  it  to  be  made  up?  I  propose 
to  find  it  and  to  find  more— in  the  other 
branch  of  this  policy  of  fiscal  reform, 
in  that  part  of  it  which  is  sometimes 
called  retaliation  and  sometimes  reci¬ 
procity.  Now  I  cannot  deal  fully  with 
that  subject  to-night.  I  shall  have 
other  opportunities,  but  this  I  will 
point  out  to  you,  that  in  attempting  to 
secure  reciprocity  we  cannot  hope  to 
be  wholly  successful.  Nobody,  I  im¬ 
agine,  is  sanguine  enough  to  believe 
that  America  or  Germany  and  France 
and  Italy  and  all  those  countries  are 
going  to  drop  the  whole  of  their  pro¬ 
tective  scheme  because  we  ask  them 
to  do  so,  or  even  because  we  threaten. 


What  I  do  hope  is  that  they  will  re¬ 
duce  their  duties  so  that  worse  things 
may  not  happen  to  them.  But  I  think 
we  shall  also  have  to  raise  ours.  Now 
a  moderate  duty  on  all  manufactured 
goods,  not  exceeding  10  per  cent,  on  the 
average,  but  varying  according  to  the 
amount  of  labor  in  these  goods— that 
Is  to  say,  putting  the  higher  rate  on 
the  finished  manufactures  upon  which 
most  labor  would  be  employed— a  duty, 
I  say,  averaging  10  per  cent,  would  give 
the  Exchequer  at  the  very  least  nine 
millions  a  year,  while  it  might  be  near¬ 
er  fifteen  millions  if  we  accept  the 
Board  of  Trade  estimate  of  £148,000,- 
000  as  the  value  of  our  imports  of 
manufactured  and  partly  manufac¬ 
tured  goods.  Nine  millions  a  year- 
well,  I  have  an  idea  that  the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
know  what  to  do  with  a  full  purse. 
For  myself,  if  I  were  in  that  onerous 
position— which  may  Heaven  forfend— 
I  should  use  it  in  the  first  place  to 
make  up  this  deficit  of  £2,800,000  of 
which  I  have  spoken;  and,  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  place,  I  should  use  it  for  the  fur¬ 
ther  reduction  both  of  taxes  on  food 
and  also  of  some  other  taxes  which 
press  most  hardly  on  different  classes 
of  the  community.  Remember  this,  a 
new  tax  cannot  be  lost  if  it  comes  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He 
cannot  bury  it  in  a  stocking.  He  must 
do  something  with  it,  and  the  best 
thing  he  can  do  with  it  is  to  remit 
other  taxation;  and  now  the  principle 
of  all  this  policy  is  that  whereas  your 
present  taxation,  whether  it  be  on  food 
or  anything  else,  brings  you  revenue,  and 
nothing  but  revenue,  the  taxation  which 
I  propose,  which  will  not  Increase  your 
burdens,  will  gain  for  you  in  trade,  in 
employment,  in  all  that  we  most  want 
to  maintain,  the  prosperity  of  our  in¬ 
dustries.  The  one  is  profitless  taxa¬ 
tion,  the  other  scientific  taxation. 

t  have  stated,  then,  the  broad  out¬ 
line  of  the  plan  which  I  propose.  .\s 
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1  have  said,  this  can  only  be  filled  up 
when  a  mandate  has  been  given  to  the 
Government,  when  they  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  which  they  desire  to  negoti¬ 
ate  and  discuss.  It  may  be  that  when 
we  have  these  taxes,  and  if  we  were 
prepared  to  put  on  such  a  tax  on  manu¬ 
factured  goods,  we  might  be  willing  to 
remit  or  reduce  it  if  we  could  get  cor¬ 
responding  advantages  from  the  coun¬ 
try  whose  products  would  thus  be 
taxed.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  pre¬ 
cisely  stated  now  what  it  would 
bring  in  or  what  we  should  do,  but 
this  is  clear  that,  whatever  hap¬ 
pened,  we  should  get  something  for 
it.  We  should  either  get  something 
in  the  shape  of  a  reduction  of 
other  taxation  or  something  in 
the  shape  of  a  reduction  of  those 
prohibitive  tariffs  which  now  hamper 
so  immensely  our  native  industries. 
There  will  l)e,  according  to  this  plan, 
as  I  have  said,  no  addition  to  the  cost 
of  living,  but  only  a  transfer  of  taxa¬ 
tion  from  one  item  to  another. 

It  remains  to  ask  what  will  the  Colo¬ 
nies  say?  I  hear  it  said  sometimes  by 
people  who  I  think  have  never  visited 
the  Colonies  and  do  not  know  much 
about  them,  that  they  will  receive  this 
offer  with  contempt,  that  they  will 
spurn  it,  or  that  if  they  accept  it  they 
will  give  nothing  in  return.  Well,  I 
differ  from  these  critics.  I  do  not  do 
this  injustice  to  the  patriotism  or  the 
good  sense  of  the  Colonies.  When  the 
Prime  Ministers,  representing  all  the 
several  States  of  the  Empire,  were 
here,  this  was  the  matter  of  most  in¬ 
teresting  discussion.  Then  it  was 
that  they  pressed  upon  the  Government 
the  consideration  of  this  question. 
They  did  not  press— it  is  wrong,  it  is 
wicked,  to  say  that  they  pressed  it  in 
any  spirit  of  selfishness,  with  any  idea 
of  exclusive  benefit  to  themselves.  No; 
they  had  Mr.  Rhodes’s  ideal  in  their 
minds.  They  asked  for  it  as  a 
tie,  a  practical  tie,  which  should 
prevent  separation,  and  I  do  not 


believe  that  they  will  treat  un¬ 
generously  any  offer  that  we  may  now 
be  able  to  make  to  them.  They  had 
not  waited  for  an  offer.  Already  Can¬ 
ada  has  given  you  a  preference  of  33 1-3 
per  cent..  South  Africa  has  given  you  a 
preference  of  25  per  cent..  New  Zealand 
has  offered  a  preference  of  10  per 
cent.  The  Premier  of  Australia  has 
promised  to  bring  before  Parliament  a 
similar  proposal.  They  have  done  all 
this  in  confidence,  in  faith  which  I  am 
certain  will  not  be  disappointed— in 
faith  that  you  will  not  be  ungrateful, 
that  you  will  not  be  unmindful  of  the 
infiuences  which  have  weighed  with 
them,  that  you  will  share  their  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  an  Empire  which  is 
theirs  as  well  as  ours,  and  which  they 
have  also  done  something  to  maintain. 

And,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  I  sympathize  with  their  object, 
it  is  because  I  appreciate  the  wisdom, 
aye,  the  generosity  of  their  offer,  it  is 
because  I  see  that  things  are  moving 
and  that  an  opportunity  now  in  your 
hands  once  lost  will  never  recur;  it  is 
because  I  believe  that  this  policy  will 
consolidate  the  Empire— the  Empire 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  security  for 
peace  and  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
great  British  traditions— it  is  for  all 
these  things,  and,  believe  me,  for  no 
personal  ambition,  that  I  have  given 
up  the  ofilce  which  I  was  so  proud  to 
hold,  and  that  now,  when  I  might,  1 
think,  fairly  claim  a  period  of  rest,  I 
have  taken  up  new  burdens,  and  I 
come  before  you  as  a  missionary  of 
Empire,  to  urge  upon  you  again,  as  1 
did  in  the  old  times,  when  I  protested 
against  the  disruption  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  once  again  to  warn  you,  to 
urge  you,  to  implore  you  to  do  nothing 
that  will  tend  towards  the  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  the  Empire,  not  to  refuse 
sacrifice  a  futile  superstition,  an  inept 
prejudice,  and  thereby  to  lose  the  re¬ 
sults  of  centuries  of  noble  effort  and 
patriotic  endeavor. 


Th»  N*  clonal  Rerlew. 
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A  HOUSE  IN  HERTFORDSHIRE. 


HERTS.  Elizabethan  farm-house  to 
be  let;  capable  of  improvement;  stands 
alone  with  extensive  view;  interesting 
associations;  four  miles  from  station, 
G.  N.  R.;  suitable  for  artist  or  literary 
man;  moderate  rent.  Apply  &c. 

The  advertisement  was  captivating. 
What  could  be  more  cougeuial  to  a 
misanthrope  of  the  twentieth  century 
than  to  find  himself  actually  four  miles 
from  a  railway  station,  and  to  a  lover 
of  letters  than  to  find  himself  in  the 
Hertfordshire  of  Izaak  Walton  and 
Charles  Lamb,  and  that,  too,  in  an 
Elizabethan  house  “with  associations”? 
The  modern  solecism  of  ‘‘to  be  let”  in¬ 
stead  of  “to  let”  gave  us  a  moment’s 
pause,  as  suggesting  that  the  writer  of 
the  notice  was  perhaps  less  in  touch 
with  literature  than  his  quotation  from 
Dr.  Johnson  about  the  view  pretended; 
but  our  imagination  bad  been  fired  and 
we  took  bicycle  and  went  to  see  for 
ourselves.  The  house  proved  to  be 
even  more  captivating  than  the  adver¬ 
tisement;  and,  to  make  a  short  story, 
we  were  captured.  What  we  found 
was  an  E-shaped  Tudor  building  of 
rosy  brick  standing  in  a  forecourt  with 
a  low  wall  of  the  same  auroral  color; 
its  long  square-headed  windows,  with 
their  stone  mullions,  being  filled,  as 
was  right,  with  leaded  diamond-shaped 
panes.  The  house  was  only  one  room 
deep,  so  that  it  reminded  us  of  Spen¬ 
ser’s  ‘‘House  of  Pride”;  but  the  stair¬ 
case  was  immense,  giving  an  effect  of 
spaciousness  beyond  the  fact,  and  such 
rooms  as  there  were  were  large,  and, 
what  is  more,  lofty.  The  “assocla- 
stions”  we  found  to  be  with  the  great 
Queen  herself,  who  Is  locally  reported 
to  have  bidden  In  one  of  the  attics; 
on  what  occasion  we  could  not  ascer¬ 
tain.  It  must  have  been  when  she 


was  playing  hide-and-seek  on  some 
visit  as  a  little  girl  to  the  B.’s,  whose 
manor-house  it  was;  for  there  was  no 
room  that  could  ever  have  been  missed 
in  a  search.  But  the  phrase  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  that  had  most  taken  our 
fancy  was  “capable  of  improvement.” 
Englishmen  are  born  with  a  passion  for 
improving  something;  it  is  well  known 
that  if  their  instincts  in  this  sort  do 
not  get  enough  exercise  in  the  I^egisla- 
ture  or  some  lesser  council,  or  in  their 
own  business,  or  gardens,  they  will 
take  to  improving  each  other,  often 
with  disastrous  consequences. 

Our  talents  here  were  promised  abun¬ 
dant  scope.  The  garden  was  a  wil¬ 
derness  of  weeds,  in  which  no  esculent 
vegetables  were  recognizable  except  a 
gaunt  cabbage  and  a  few  currant 
bushes;  the  farmyard  would  tax  all  our 
invention  to  convert  into  whatever 
form  of  goodliness  seemed  possible- 
rose-garden  or  bowling-green;  and  the 
house  itself  cried  aloud  for  the  improv¬ 
ing  infiuences  of  w’hitewash  and  car¬ 
bolic  soap.  Then  there  was  the  joy  of 
furnishing.  The  mind  stretched  for- 
w'ard  to  the  excitement  of  excursions 
to  St.  Albans,  and  Hitchin,  and  Hert¬ 
ford,  in  search  of  grandfather  clocks 
land  copper  coal-scuttles  and  oak 
benches  and  fire-dogs  and  generally 
furniture  of  any  other  age  than  our 
own. 

When,  In  process  of  time,  we  were 
settled  in  and  were  preparing  to  enjoy 
our  sober  hermitage,  we  began  to  real¬ 
ize  that  we  were  to  be  less  lonely  than 
we  had  dreamed.  First,  a  nest  of  cot¬ 
tages  discovered  itself,  of  whom  we 
soon  learned  that  we  were  the  proper 
prey.  Their  bares  and  rabbits  we 
were  content  to  engross  without  asking 
questions;  the  fruit  of  their  orchards 
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we  were  fain  to  purchase  at  famine 
prices  because  we  had  none  of  our 
own;  we  let  them  persuade  us  that  a 
house  BO  loneiy  required  a  watch-dog 
of  singular  ferocity  and  a  kennel 
which  from  its  cost  might  have  been 
“ceiled  with  cedar  and  painted  with 
Termilion”;  and  all  the  worn-out  farm 
Implements  from  the  last  half-century 
of  county  sales— diggers,  and  wheel¬ 
barrows,  and  scythes— presented  them¬ 
selves  for  purchase.  One  day  there 
came  a  cockatoo  that  bad  been  caught 
in  a  tree.  The  pious  elder  who  brought 
it  explained  that,  being  in  doubt  how 
to  pay  bis  rent  at  Michaelmas  this 
bird  had  come  from  above  to  supply 
his  need;  so  that  its  price  was  31.  12s. 
6d.  We  demurred  to  this  predestlna- 
rian  method  of  fixing  values,  but  prom¬ 
ised  to  keep  the  bird  a  few  days 
to  discover  his  points.  On  the  third 
day  he  released  himself  from  bis  chain 
by  opening  a  link  with  his  beak— an 
art  he  had  evidently  perfected  by  prac¬ 
tice— and  sped  off  again  into  the  woods, 
perhaps  to  supply  the  rent  of  some 
other  pious  cottager.  Meanwhile  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  difficulty.  The 
bird  was  not  ours,  and  we  bad  lost 
him.  It  was  clearly  a  case  for  arbi¬ 
tration,  and  we  suggested  that  it  should 
be  referred  to  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish.  But  an  unanticipated  arbitra¬ 
tor  appeared  in  the  person  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  constable,  who  had  got  wind  of 
the  matter  and  was  indignant  that  no 
notice  of  the  bird’s  capture  had  been 
given  to  him.  The  would-be  Elijah 
accordingly  found  himself  a  delinquent 
and  beholden  to  my  good  offices  to 
avert  the  displeasure  of  the  law;  so 
that,  in  the  event,  the  affair  resolved 
Itself  Into  a  distribution  of  douceurs. 
A  second  and  far  more  objectionable 
invasion  of  our  solitude  arose  from  the 
fact,  unknown  to  us,  and  we  trust  also 
to  the  advertiser  of  the  house,  that 
we  were  scheduled  as  a  “local  curios¬ 
ity”  in  the  Hertfordshire  programme  of 


the  bicycling  world.  I  am  not  likely 
to  forget  the  first  Saturday  afternoon 
of  our  residence.  Up  the  hill  came 
wild  trumpetings  as  of  a  herd  of  ele¬ 
phants  in  pain,  and  into  our  newly 
gravelled  drive  there  rushed  panting  a 
motor  tricycle,  followed  by  three  motor 
bicycles,  and  after  a  slight  interval  by 
a  fiock  of  the  ordinary  species.  They 
passed  into  the  orchard  which  com¬ 
mands  the  “extensive  view”  already 
spoken  of,  and  proceeded  to  unpack 
their  wallets  and  enjoy  their  luncheon 
and  the  wide  prospect  together.  I  felt 
that  it  was  idle,  and  might  even  be 
dangerous,  to  interpose  between  trum¬ 
peting  elephants  and  their  provender; 
so  I  waited  till  the  signal  of  repletion 
was  given  by  the  striking  of  lucifer 
matches,  and  the  upcurling  of  thin 
columns  of  smoke,  and  then  proceeded 
to  the  scene  of  refection,  which  I  found 
as  “white  as  snow  in  Salmon”  with 
sandwich-papers.  “Do  you  gentlemen 
know,”  I  began,  “that  you  are  trespas¬ 
sing?’ 

“We’re  not  doing  any  harm,  are  we?” 
said  the  rider  of  the  motor  tricycle, 
who  seemed  to  be  the  captain. 

“Well,  no,”  I  said,  “that  is,  if  you 
will  be  so  good  as  to  collect  your  scat¬ 
tered  papers.  But  for  all  that  you  are 
trespassing.  You  wouldn’t  like  me  to 
bring  my  lunch  and  eat  it  without  leave 
in  your  drawing-room.” 

“But  this  isn’t  your  drawing-room, 
sir,”  was  the  reply. 

“Well  then,  in  your  garden!” 

“I  haven’t  got  a  garden.” 

This  repartee  excited  merriment  As 
argument  did  not  seem  to  appeal  to 
elephant  nature,  I  shifted  my  ground 
and  asked  another  of  the  party  to  what 
I  was  indebted  for  the  honor  of  the 
visit  “Well,”  he  replied,  “th^  ‘Hub’ 
said  there  was  a  view,  and  so  it  was 
worth  while  doing  the  extra  four  miles 
from  Tewln,  but  I’ve  seen  a  better 
view  from  Primrose  Hill.”  This  ex¬ 
cited  more  merriment,  and  I  saw  my 
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ow>ortunity.  “Would  you  mind  then, 

I  said,  “writing  to— the  paper  you 
spoke  of— and  saying  that  my  view  Is 
really  not  worth  the  extra  journey?” 
And  so  we  parted  in  good  humor.  I 
learned  afterwards  that  the  attraction 
of  Tewin  is  a  tomb  in  the  churchyard 
out  of  which  spring  six  sycamores. 
Legend  has  it  that  the  lady  who  fs 
there  burled  doubted  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion;  whence  the  miracle;  and  every 
bicycle  club  in  London  deems  It  neces¬ 
sary  to  come  down  and  be  convinced 
by  it. 

Our  solitude,  therefore.  It  will  be  un¬ 
derstood,  was  not  so  suited  to  the  artist 
or  man  of  letters  as  we  bad  been  led 
to  believe;  on  some  days  with  a  barrel- 
OTgan,  a  motor-car  or  two,  and  various 
parties  of  pilgrims  in  brakes,  it  be¬ 
came,  in  Cowley’s  phrase,  “an  Isling¬ 
ton  almost.”  And  then  there  were  the 
callers.  It  would  ill  become  me  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  civility  of  our  neighbors 
(using  that  term  in  a  wide  sense),  who 
drove  their  five  and  ten  miles  to  leave 
cards  on  the  new-comers,  and  welcome 
us  into  “the  fruitful  fields  of  pleasant 
Hertfordshire,”  With  some  of  them 
an  acquaintance  thus  begun  has  rip¬ 
ened  into  friendship;  with  others  it  has 
remained  a  bowing  acquaintance.  The 
only  calls  we  have,  here  or  elsewhere, 
had  reason  to  resent  have  been  those 
made  at  the  unsolicited  instance  of 
good-natured  friends.  I  don’t  know 
if  any  novelist  has  remarked  upon  the 
manners  sometimes  displayed  by  peo¬ 
ple  wbo  have  made  a  call  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  common  acquaintances,  sup¬ 
posing  they  are  so  unfortunate  as  to 
be  found  at  home  when  the  call  is  re¬ 
turned.  They  are  almost  as  Interest¬ 
ing  as  the  manners  of  ladies  who  hold 
drawing-room  meetings  for  charitable 
purposes.  (Of  course  If  you  are  at 
home  when  they  perform  the  initial 
call,  they  are  constrained  to  behave  as 
though  they  did  it  from  a  free  heart 
and  mere  goodwill.)  The  game,  as 


played,  opens  by  their  not  quite  catch¬ 
ing  your  name  as  you  are  announced, 
and  looking  a  little  distracted,  as  if  to 
wonder  what  you  want.  The  fatal 
move  at  this  point  is  to  say:  “I  think 
we  have  common  friends  in  the 
Joneses,”  because  the  retort  comes  pat: 
“Oh,  have  we?”  and  you  have  to  begin 
again.  A  safer  opening  Is:  “I  am  sorry 
you  did  not  find  us  at  home  when  you 
called,”  because  this  leaves  them  face 
to  face  with  the  responsibility  for  the 
first  step,  which  they  must  either  ex¬ 
plain  away,  or  mend  their  manners. 
A  skilful  player  would  of  course  not  be 
checkmated  so  early,  ladies  having  a 
way  of  eluding  both  logic  and  responsi¬ 
bility  which  is  my  perpetual  envy;  and 
if  they  have  been  polite  only  by  request, 
they  must  be  allowed  to  mark  the  dis¬ 
tinction,  in  case  you  should  think  they 
wanted  to  know  you.  But  it  is  un¬ 
gracious  to  dwell  on  such  a  topic;  for 
the  only  house  that  thus  slammed  its 
door  in  our  faces  under  pretence  of 
opening  it  was  not  tenanted  by  an  in¬ 
digenous  stock  of  “hearty,  homely,  lov¬ 
ing  Hertfordshire.” 

And  so  we  come  back  to  Charles 
Lamb.  I  must  confess  that  it  is  only 
very  lately,  after  reading  an  essay  of 
Dr.  Ainger’s  in  an  old  volume  of  the 
“English  Illustrated  Magazine”  lent  me 
by  a  friendly  divine,  that  I  am  become 
learned  in  the  various  spots  sacred  to 
the  memory  of  Saint  Charles.  My  first 
efforts  to  gain  information  about  them, 
made  at  a  garden  party  on  first  coming 
into  the  county,  were  not  fortunate; 
but  like  every  seeker  after  truth  I  had 
a  reward,  if  not  what  I  expected.  I 
was  talking  with  a  clergyman  of  the 
type  that  always  delights  me,  well  set 
up  and  with  an  unmistakable  air  of 
gentleman,  and  very  little  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  parson  in  dress  or  manner. 
To  my  request  for  enlightenment  about 
the  Lambs  he  replied:  “Oh,  they  lived 
quite  near  at  Brocket  Hall.  The  house 
was  begun  by  Sir  Matthew,  the  first 
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baronet,  and  finished  by  the  first  Lord 
Melbourne.  Of  course  you  know  all 
about  Lady  Carolyn  Lamb  and  Byron. 
Yes,  you  should  certainly  see  Brocket; 
It  has  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parks 
in  England;  and  it  was  the  home  not 
only  of  Melbourne  but  of  Palmerston; 
both  died  there.”  I  hastened  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  by  the  Lambs  I  bad  meant 
Charles  Lamb  and  bis  sister.  But  my 
friendly  clergyman  did  not  know  them. 
“No,”  he  said,  “I  don’t  recall  any  Lamb 
of  the  name  of  Charles.  There  was 
George,  and  William,  and  Frederick. 
Anyhow  you  should  see  Brocket.  It 
was  once  part  of  Hatfield  Cbace,  and 
its  oaks  are  as  old  as  any  in  England. 
All  this  part  of  Hertfordshire  was  once 
forest,  and  that  is  why  the  roads  twist 
about  so.  It  was  under  one  of  the) 
Brocket  oaks  that  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
was  sitting  when  the  news  came  of 
Queen  Mary’s  death.  At  least  that  is 
the  Lamb  tradition;  the  Cecil  tradition 
puts  the  oak  at  Hatfield.”  Happily 
other  inquiries  put  me  on  the  track  of 
the  other  Lambs,  in  whom,  not  being 
a  politician,  I  felt  more  interest,  and 
as  the  fine  days  at  last  came  with  de¬ 
parting  summer  we  visited  the  shrines. 
But  I  am  not  sure  that  I  did  not  more 
enjoy  reading  about  them  in  the  guide 
books.  At  Widford,  for  instance,  there 
is  little  enough  to  recall  Lamb  himself, 
even  less  than  there  is  to  recall  Shake¬ 
speare  at  Stratford;  for  he  was  not 
born  there  but  in  London,  the  bouse 
which  be  loved  and  has  described  in 
his  “Essays”  is  pulled  down,  and  the 
tomb  that  pilgrims  visit  is  not  his  own, 
which  is  at  Edmonton,  but  bis  grand¬ 
mother’s.  Even  that  has  suffered  at 
the  hand  of  fortune  and  the  pious  re¬ 
storer.  As  Lamb  describes  it  in  “The 
Grandam”:  i 

A  plain  stone  barely  tells 
The  name  and  date  of  the  chance  pas¬ 
senger. 

But  as  we  found  it,  the  passage  from 


“The  Grandam”  was  cut  on  the  stone 
itself,  which  thereby  ceased  to  be  “a 
plain  stone  barely  telling  &c.”  We 
learned  that  an  elm  branch  had  fallen 
on  the  grave-stone  and  broken  it,  and 
“the  opportunity  was  taken”  &c.,  &c. 
There  are  some  opportunities,  we  gen¬ 
erally  call  them  “liberties,”  which 
ought  not  to  be  taken. 

I  venture  to  think  a  sentiment  for 
places  must  be  a  sentiment  at  first 
band.  Lamb  loved  Widford  and  Mack- 
ery  End  because  of  their  associations 
with  his  youth.  It  is  difiScult  for  other 
I)eople  to  love  them  because  of  their 
association  with  Charles  Lamb.  Per¬ 
haps  I  am  a  Philistine;  perhaps  I  feel 
the  direct  sentiment  too  strongly  to 
have  any  feeling  left  for  the  indirect. 
The  fact  remains  that,  much  as  I  love 
Lamb  (on  this  side  of  editing  him),  it 
is  not  at  Widford  or  Mackery  End  that 
I  dropped  the  tear  of  sensibility  this 
summer,  but  at  the  little  village  of 

S - ;  where  I  myself  lived  for  a  few 

months  some  forty  years  ago.  The 
picture  of  the  place  has  hung  ever 
since  in  a  very  sacred  nook  of  memory, 
and  I  have  cared  less  and  less  as  the 
separating  years  have  grown  in  num¬ 
ber,  to  compare  it  with  the  reality. 
But  now  that  I  was  actually  living 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  village,  with 
time  on  my  bands,  the  temptation 
proved  irresistible,  and  with  a  lifting 
(or  was  it  a  sinking?)  of  heart  I  found 
myself  approaching  the  place  of  my 

dreams.  I  had  been  sent  to  S - ,  when 

about  six  years  old,  to  the  care  of  an 
old  dame— at  least,  I  thought  her  old— 
who  kept  the  village  school,  that  I 
might  recover  in  the  strong  air  of  the 
place  from  some  childish  ailment.  As 
I  recall  her,  she  was  an  erect,  homely- 
looking  woman  with  cheejcs  like 
streaky  apples,  and  a  band  whose  firm¬ 
ness  I  had  more  than  one  opportunity 
of  estimating.  I  lived  with  her  in  the 
cottage  adjoining  the  school-house,  and 
naturally  enough,  when  I  was  some- 
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what  recovered,  and  able  to  be  mis¬ 
chievous.  she  put  me  into  school  to  be 
under  her  eye.  I  remember  little 
enough  of  what  happened  from  day  to 
day.  There  were  a  good  many  scrapes, 
most  of  them  (like  the  primeval  scrape 
of  Eden)  connected  with  apples;  in 
which  my  tempter  was  the  rector’s  son, 
some  two  years  my  elder.  They  were 
atoned  for  by  discipline.  It  is  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  school  that  I  chiefly  re¬ 
member.  The  girls  were  punished  by 
“thimble-pie.”  They  crossed  their 
hands  on  their  heads  and  were  rapped 
with  a  thimble  on  the  knuckles,  or, 
supposing  they  withdrew  them,  on 
their  crowns.  The  punishment  seemed 
cruel  then,  and  it  seems  so  still.  The 
boys,  for  grave  offences,  were  punished 
in  more  primitive  and  fundamental 
fashion.  I  remember  a  punishment 
for  truancy  which  moved  our  youthful 
pity  and  fear  like  some  masterpiece  of 
tragedy.  The  boy— his  name  would  not 
come  to  mind,  or  I  should  have  sought 
him  out— had  been  threatened  with  the 
birch  if  he  repeated  the  offence,  and  of 
course,  truancy  being  in  the  blood,  he 
repeated  it,  and  then  reappeared  the 
next  day  as  though  nothing  had  hap¬ 
pened.  I  remember  still  the  hardly 
suppressed  excitement  of  the  school  as 
he  came  in.  I  can  still  see  the  light  in 
the  old  dame’s  eyes  as,  after  prayers, 
she  took  the  birch  from  her  desk,  and 
bore  down  upon  him.  Then  came  a 
pause;  something  had  evidently  gone 
wrong;  it  proved  to  be  that  the  young 
rebel  had  endeavored  to  make  assur¬ 
ance  doubly  sure  by  tying  up  his  un¬ 
mentionables  with  string.  But  he  had 
miscalculated  the  resources  of  author¬ 
ity.  A  knife,  fetched  from  the  inner 
room  by  a  satellite,  made  all  too  short 
work  of  his  defences;  and  although,  if 
my  memory  serves  me,  he  bit  in  a 
most  unsportsmanlike  way,  nothing 
could  arrest  the  strokes  of  Nemesis. 
At  the  end  of  the  morning  there  ap¬ 
peared  his  father,  with  a  knife  in  one 


hand  and  a  piece  of  bread  and  cheem 
in  the  other,  and  we  looked  to  see  mur¬ 
der  done;  but  after  some  words  had 
passed  he  turned  away  cowed  by  the 
indomitable  dame.  Another  scene  that 
comes  up  into  memory  was  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  school  which  fell  during  my 
visit.  To  prepare  for  the  examination 
all  the  slates  were  boiled  in  the  good 
dame’s  copper.  The  examiner  was  a 
pomopus  clergyman  with  an  enormous 
stock  swathed  round  and  round  by  a 
white  neckcloth,  who  annoyed  me  by 
mispronouncing  the  mistress’s  name. 
After  the  Inspection  came  a  prize-giv¬ 
ing  with  recitations.  I  wonder  if  such 
entertainments  were  usual  in  Hertford¬ 
shire  in  the  early  ’sixties,  or  whether 

the  little  village  of  S -  was  eminent 

for  its  humanities.  The  head  girl, 
dressed  for  the  business  in  cap  and 
apron,  recited  a  piece  which  began: 

Good  morning,  ma’am, 

I’ve  come  to  give  you  warning,  ma’am; 
I’ve  put  on  my  best  apron  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  ma’am. 

It  consisted.  I  believe,  of  home  truths 
to  mistresses— a  sort  of  Saturnalia  of 
domestic  service— but  I  have  sought  it 
in  vain  in  modem  collections.  Of  my 
own  experiences  I  can  recall  little  but 
sins,  with  their  expiations.  On  one 
occasion  I  made  an  attempt  to  assert 
superiority  over  the  little  yokels  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  rise  from  my  seat  when  the 
rector  left  the  room.  Being  remon¬ 
strated  with,  I  performed  at  his  next 
visit  an  exaggerated  act  of  reverence, 
by  mounting  on  the  form  and  waving 
my  arms.  But  my  triumph  was  short¬ 
lived,  for  it  chanced  that  the  good  man 
had  forgotten  his  umbrella,  and  return¬ 
ing  for  it  he  surprised  my  demonstra¬ 
tion;  which  put  me  out  of  countenance, 
as  I  was  something  of  a  favorite  with 
him,  and  was  privileged  to  hold  his 
book  while  he  christened  the  babies. 

Well,  there  does  not  seem  in  these 
trivial  recollections  much  food  for  sen- 
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timent;  and  yet  as  I  drew  near  the 
Tillage  I  could  have  laughed  or  cried 
with  equal  ease.  I  found  the  country 
more  beautiful  than  I  anticipated;  it 
was  the  rolling,  well-wooded  Hertford¬ 
shire  landscape,  but  I  remembered 
nothing  of  that.  A  chalk-pit  and  “the 
quick”  were  the  only  natural  features 
that  bad  impressed  themselves.  The 
“quick”  (still  so  called)  was  a  path 
down  the  hill,  from  the  church  to  the 
road  below,  arched  over  with  thorns 
and  hornbeam;  and  as  I  saw  it  again 
in  the  peaceful  light  of  a  September 
afternoon  it  justified  all  my  vague  af¬ 
fection.  The  church,  I  regretted  to 
discover,  was  a  hideous  structure,  re¬ 
stored  to  more  than  its  native  ugliness 
in  1855,  so  that  I  must  have  known  it 
in  its  newest  gloss;  I  saw  my  seat, 
west  of  the  font,  where  I  used  to  assist 
at  baptisms;  I  saw  also,  for  the  first 
time,  though  without  any  thrill,  the 
interior  of  the  mysterious  chamber 
into  which  the  minister  used  to  disap¬ 
pear  in  white,  to  emerge  again  in 
black.  I  found  his  grave  in  the 
churchyard;  and  noted  with  something 
of  a  shock  that  I  had  myself  reached 
the  age  at  which  he  seemed  to  me  then 
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SO  venerable.  As  I  stood  looking  at 
the  inscription,  I  heard  the  village 
cl^ildren  practising  the  Sunday  Psalms; 
they  were  singing  to  a  chant  of  Pur¬ 
cell’s  “I  do  not  exercise  myself  in 
great  matters  that  are  too  high  for 
me,”  as  I  must  have  sung  it  all  those 

years  ago;  and  I  felt  that  at  S -  I 

might  perhaps  learn  the  lesson  over 
again.  We  looked  into  the  schoolroom. 
The  mistress  was  not  awful  like  the 
dame  I  had  known;  and  everything 
seemed  proportionately  diminished. 
The  walls  were  washed  with  blue,  in¬ 
stead  of  white;  and  instead  of  a  broad 
spaciousness  with  texts  here  and  there 

- “Swear  not  at  all,”  “Lying  lips  are 

an  abomination  to  the  Lord”— there  was 
a  confused  mass  of  pictures:  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  the  Squire,  Hons,  sheep  and  other 
curious  wild-fowl.  But  I  saw  in  an 
outhouse  the  copper  where  the  slates 
were  boiled;  and  I  saw  the  window  of 
the  little  room  where  I  used  to  sleep, 
and  where  I  spent  one  very  bright 
summer’s  day— “from  morn  to  dewy 
eve”— learning  the  first  page  of  words 
in  Johnson’s  Dictionary,  awful  words 
like  ab-an-don,  which  I  still  hate. 

Urbanus  Splvan. 


THEY  AND  WE. 

With  stormy  joy,  from  height  on  height. 
The  thundering  torrents  leap. 

The  mountain  tops,  with  still  delight. 
Their  great  inaction  keep. 

Man  only,  irked  by  calm,  and  rent 
By  each  emotion’s  throes. 

Neither  in  passion  finds  content. 

Nor  finds  it  in  repose. 

William  Wai»<m. 
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Frampion  was  a  forest  officer  in  In¬ 
dia.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  mine, 
and  often  asked  me  out  for  a  few  days’ 
shooting,  if  bis  camp  was  anywhere 
within  reach,  and  in  a  country  where 
game  was  abundant  One  coid  weather 
be  was  camping  in  the  Dun  (pro¬ 
nounced  Doon),  combining  sport  with 
survey  work,  and  I  was  spending  a 
week  with  him.  The  Dun,  or  Dehra 
Dun  as  it  is  generaily  caiied,  is  one  of 
the  best  known  and  most  beautiful 
vaileys  in  the  whole  of  Northern  India. 
It  is  some  fifty  or  sixty  miies  in  iength 
by  about  fifteen  or  twenty  in  breadth: 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  mighty 
Himalaya  ranges,  on  the  south  by  the 
lovely  Sewalik  hills,  on  the  west  by 
the  river  Jumna,  and  on  the  east  by 
the  sacred  Ganges.  It  is  traversed,  be¬ 
sides,  by  numerous  lesser  streams,  is¬ 
suing  from  the  mountains,  and  in  many 
parts  is  covered  with  dense  grass- 
jungle  and  heavy  forest.  It  can  be 
well  believed  that  such  a  country  must 
be  a  veritable  paradise  for  game  of 
every  description,  and  such,  indeed, 
was  once  the  case.  But  partly  be¬ 
cause  it  has  been  so  constantly  shot 
over,  and  partly  because  advancing 
civilization,  represented  by  settlers, 
tea-planters,  roads  and  railways,  has 
caused  much  of  the  land  to  be  drained 
and  cleared,  the  “bags”  are  not  to  be 
made  now  that  were  formerly  com¬ 
mon  in  this  happy  valley.  Still  even 
now  excellent  sport  is  to  be  had.  Ele¬ 
phants  still  are  found  in  the  more  re¬ 
mote  covers.  They  are,  however,  strictly 
preserved.  Tigers  are  still  to  be  en¬ 
countered;  and  the  Dun  tigers  are 
fierce  and  famous  fighters,  as  this  nar¬ 
rative  will  show.  The  lordly  sambhur 
and  the  beautiful  cheetui  stag  still  fre¬ 
quent  the  forest  glades  and  the  breezy 


slopes  of  the  Sewalik  bills,  while  smal¬ 
ler  game  of  every  kind  yet  abounds. 
Hence  a  chance  for  a  shoot  in  the  Dun 
is  still  gladly  accepted  when  it  comes, 
and  hence  it  was  with  the  pleasantest 
anticipations  that  one  bright  Febru¬ 
ary  afternoon  I  rode  into  Frampton’s 
camp,  pitched  in  the  shelter  of  a  man¬ 
go-grove  on  the  blinks  of  the  Sooswa 
river. 

These  forest  officers  do  know  how  to 
make  themselves  comfortable  in  camp. 
No  scrambling  about  in  80-lb.  tents,  as 
we  poor  soldiers  do.  No  rousing  at 
awful  hours  in  the  morning,  long  be¬ 
fore  daylight,  to  make  dreary,  dusty 
marches,  as  we  have  to.  Their  camps 
are  picturesquely  laid  out  in  shady 
dells,  by  babbling  streams.  Their 
tents,  ample  as  to  size,  various  in  de¬ 
sign,  and  many  in  number,  fieck  the 
green  forest  with  their  spotless  white, 
as  they  nestle  under  some  ancient  tree, 
amid  whose  spreading  branches  queru¬ 
lous  doves  and  timid  green  pigeons  coo 
their  amorous  plaints,  and  the  gray 
squirrels  chase  each  other  up  and 
down  the  gnarled  and  twisted  limbs; 
while  fiocks  of  shrieking  parrots  dart 
in  and  out  unceasingly,  like  hungry 
passengers  trying  to  snatch  a  hasty 
mouthful  at  a  crowded  buffet,  and 
afraid  of  getting  left  unless  they  hurry. 
Let  us  peep  inside  the  tents  and  see 
how  they  are  occupied.  Begin  with 
this  big  “Swiss  cottage.”  A  curtain 
across  the  centre  divides  it  into  two 
rooms.  In  one  a  table  is  laid  for  din¬ 
ner.  No  roughing  it  here.  Observe 
the  spotless  nappery,  the  bright  silver, 
the  shaded  lamps,  and  the  beautiful 
fiowers  fresh  from  the  dewy  jungle. 
Pass  through  the  curtain.  Here  is  a 
drawing-room  comfortable  even  to  lux¬ 
uriousness.  Soft  carpets,  easy-chnlrs. 
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tea-tables,  books  and  flowers  and 
lights;  and,  yes— a  lady’s  work-basket! 
Ah,  that  accounts,  then,  for  all  this 
refinement  and  coziness.  Mrs.  Framp- 
ton  is  in  camp  with  her  husband.  He 
does  not  aiways  tour  in  this  Sybarite 
style;  but  if  bis  wife  accompanies  him, 
as  she  often  does,  then  he  travels  en 
yrand,  seigneur,  A  little  way  off  are 
the  sleeping-tents,  each  with  a  dress¬ 
ing-room  and  bathroom  attached.  In 
another  direction  there  is  the  big 
square  ofiice  tent  in  which  Frampton 
and  his  native  clerks  transact  their 
business.  During  the  daytime  there  is 
always  squatting  outside  it  a  circle  of 
patient  villagers,  who  have  come  in- 
many  of  them  long  distances— to  see 
the  Sahib:  some  with  complaints,  some 
with  news  and  reports,  some  simply  to 
pay  their  respects  to  the  great  man;  a 
few  perhaps  because  they  are  in 
trouble,  charged  with  trespass,  theft, 
or  assaulting  a  forest  ranger.  Framp¬ 
ton  will  have  a  busy  time  to-morrow. 
Away  to  the  right,  our  horses  are  pick¬ 
eted,  and  a  little  beyond  them  some 
elephants,  eight  or  nine,  borrowed 
from  neighboring  landlords.  But  one 
of  them  is  Frampton’s  own  property. 
Piyari,  “the  Beloved,’’  is  a  female, 
shapely,  swift,  and  staunch.  Many  a 
time  has  she  stood  like  a  rock  before 
the  charge  of  an  infuriated  roaring 
tiger,  confident  in  the  unerring  marks¬ 
manship  of  her  master  in  the  bowdah 
on  her  back.  Her  mahout,  or  driver, 
old  All  Khan,  has  been  with  her  as 
long  as  any  one  can  remember,  and 
under  his  guidance  she  has  never 
fiincbed  from  any  danger,  and  displays 
an  intelligence  almost  human.  The 
old  man  loves  her  with  devotion,  and 
always  rewards  her  at  the  end  of  a 
long  day  with  toothsome  balls  of 
brown  sugar  and  flour,  and  sticks  of 
Juicy  sugar-cane.  He  is  pleased  and 
proud  that  we  should  admire  and 
praise  his  “Beloved”  one,  and  is  ready 
to  tell  us  many  instances  of  her  prow¬ 


ess  in  the  field.  But  the  shades  of 
night  are  descending.  We  must  get 
ready  for  dinner,  a  repast  as  well 
cooked  and  as  daintily  served  by  the 
well-trained  servants  as  if  we  were 
comfortably  housed  in  cantonments, 
instead  of  encamped  in  the  heart  of 
an  Indian  jungle.  After  dinner  we  all 
three  sit  outside  in  easy-chairs  under  a 
shamiana—a  great  awning  upheld  by 
four  poles  at  the  comers;  and  while 
Frampton  and  I  smoke  our  pipes,  we 
all  talk  of  many  matters,  but  chiefly  of 
the  jungles  and  sport.  Frampton  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  busy  in  camp  all  day  to-mor¬ 
row  with  ofllce-work,  but  he  suggests 
that  I  go  out  after  breakfast  on  Pi¬ 
yari  with  the  rest  of  the  elephants 
to  beat,  and  shoot  the  grass  covers  to 
the  west  of  the  camp.  There  is  not 
iikely  to  be  any  big  game  in  that  di¬ 
rection,  but  there  will  be  heaps  of  part¬ 
ridges,  and  pig  and  hog-deer,  and  very 
likely  cbeetul,  so  I  ought  to  get  fair 
sport.  Mrs  Frampton  says  she  will 
come  too,  and  bring  her  camera,  and 
lunch,  and  make  a  regular  picnic  of  it. 
She  often  goes  with  her  husband  in 
his  howdah,  and  is  not  at  all  a  ner¬ 
vous  woman,  so  I  am  delighted  that 
she  should  accompany  me,  and  the 
details  of  our  excursion  are  soon  settled. 
The  head  shikari  and  old  All  Khan 
are  called  up.  Orders  for  the  morrow 
are  explained  to  them,  and  soon  after 
we  all  turn  in. 

The  next  morning  about  ten  o’clock, 
after  a  good  breakfast,  we  make  a 
start.  I  am  on  Piyari;  Mrs.  Frampton 
is  with  me,  in  the  back  seat  of  the 
howdah.  The  rest  of  the  elephants 
have  merely  pads  on  their  backs.  Old 
All  Khan  is  stopping  in  camp,  his  son, 
Ahmed  Khan,  a  boy  of  fourteen  or  fif¬ 
teen,  taking  his  place  on  Piyarf’s  neck, 
and  acting  as  mahout  for  the  day. 
The  old  man  says  he  was  ill  in  the 
night,  and  as  we  are  only  going  to 
shoot  small  game,— black  partridges, 
hog-deer  and  pig,— he  wants  to  take  a 
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day  off.  His  son  is  quite  as  competent 
to  manage  Piyari  as  he  is.  Frampton 
makes  no  objection,  so  all  being  ready, 
we  file  out  of  camp,  and  be  waves  us 
“Good-bye,”  and  sits  down  to  bis 
work. 

About  three  miles  from  camp  we  get 
into  a  likely  looking  bit  of  grass,  so  I 
form  the  elephants  into  line,  four  on 
each  side  of  Piyari,  and  we  move  slow¬ 
ly  through  it.  Partridge  and  jungle- 
fowl  begin  to  get  up,  and  two  or  three 
brace  are  picked  up  before  we  have 
gone  very  far.  Then  the  boy,  Ahmed 
Khan,  points  with  outstretched  finger 
where  the  moving  grass  shows  that 
some  animal  is  passing  swiftly  through 
it,  and  says  softly,  "Dekho,  sahib!  jan- 
warP'  (“See,  sir!  an  animal!”)  I  im¬ 
agine  it  is  a  hog-deer,  though  I  see  no 
horns.  I  put  down  my  gun  and  take 
up  my  rifie,  and  just  for  a  second 
catching  glimpse  of  something  yellow¬ 
ish  barely  forty  yards  away,  I  pitch  up 
the  weapon  and  fire.  To  my  amaze¬ 
ment,  the  shot  is  answered  by  a  loud 
roar  of  rage  and  pain,  and  a  huge  tiger 
bounds  forward,  showing  himself 
clearly  as  he  springs  through  the  grass. 
I  give  him  the  second  barrel  on  the 
instant,  but  miss  him  in  style,  and 
with  fierce  coughing  growls  he  disap¬ 
pears  into  some  heavy  cover  some  dis¬ 
tance  ahead. 

Mrs.  Frampton  is  the  first  to  speak. 
“Oh,  what  luck!”  she  says.  “Won’t 
George  be  disgusted  that  he  wasn’t 
with  us?  Wasn’t  he  a  beauty?”  “He 
was  indeed,”  I  answer;  “but  we  have 
not  got  him  yet!”  “No,  but  we  soon 
will  have  him,”  she  replies.  “He  was 
badly  hit  by  that  first  shot  of  yours, 
and  we  can  soon  beat  him  out  of  that 
grass.”  That’s  true;  but  as  soon  as 
the  first  excitement  has  a  little  sub¬ 
sided,  I  reflect  that,  plucky  as  Mrs. 
Frampton  is,— I  did  not  know  till  later 
hou>  plucky,— I  would  rather  she  was 
not  in  my  howdah  while  we  are 
beating  up  a  wounded  tiger.  And  then 


how  about  the  boy,  Ahmed  Khan?  Is 
be  to  be  trusted?  Driving  for  haras 
and  partridges  is  one  thing;  beating  ay 
a  wounded  tiger  is  another.  Bo  we 
hold  a  council  of  war.  Ahmed  Khan 
is  very  indignant  that  we  should  sup¬ 
pose  for  a  moment  that  he  is  not  to  be 
trusted.  The  other  mahouts  support 
him.  They  know  what  a  liberal  dis¬ 
tribution  of  bakshish  will  follow  the 
death  of  a  tiger.  Mrs.  Frampton  is 
urgent  in  her  implorings  that  we 
should  follow  up  the  animal  at  once; 
so  I,  as  anxious  as  she  is  to  take  the 
splendid  chance  thrown  in  our  way, 
and  not  dreaming  that  an  accident  is 
possible,  give  my  consent.  The  line  of 
elephants  is  reformed,  and  cautioning 
every  one,  particularly  the  boy,  Ahmed 
Khan,  to  be  steady,  we  move  forward. 

It  does  not  take  us  many  minutes  to 
reach  the  spot  where  we  have  last  seen 
the  tiger.  Hardly  have  we  entered  the 
grass  at  this  point  when  with  awough! 
wough!!  wough!!!  he  charges  straight 
at  Piyari.  I  am  using  a  light  .450  ex¬ 
press  rifie,  and  I  hit  him  with  the  first 
barrel,  fair  and  square  in  the  chest, 
but  it  does  not  stop  him.  And  then, 
before  I  can  fire  again,  an  awful  thing 
happens.  Ahmed  Khan  loses  his  head 
and  turns  Piyari  round!  The  next  in¬ 
stant,  with  a  blood-curdling  roar,  the 
tiger  makes  a  desperate  spring,  and 
lands  on  the  elephant’s  back,  just  be¬ 
hind  the  howdah.  Trumpeting  shrilly 
with  fear  and  pain  (for  she  feels  his 
sharp  claws),  and  curling  her  trunk 
high  over  her  head,  Piyari,  the  hitherto 
invincible  and  fearless  one,  bolts! 

Reader,  have  you  ever  been  on  a 
runaway  elephant?  It  Is  an  experi¬ 
ence,  I  promise  you,  and  makes  you 
think  of  things!  For  the  time  being, 
the  huge  beast,  ordinarily  so  docile  and 
tractable,  is  absolutely  bereft  of  its 
senses,  and  amenable  to  no  persuasion 
or  authority.  It  rushes  blindly  across 
country,  smashing  or  trampling  down 
whatever  it  may  encounter.  If  its 
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mad  career  takes  it  through  forest,  the 
danger  is  really  great,  as  the  howdah 
and  its  occupants  are  pretty  sure  to  be 
swept  into  space  by  overhanging 
branches.  Fortunately,  here  we  were 
in  grass  jungle.  There  were  very  few 
trees  about.  But  the  mere  jolting  and 
pitching  caused  by  the  unwieldy  ani¬ 
mal’s  terrified  flight  made  it  very  dllfl- 
cult  to  avoid  being  flung  out  of  the 
howdah.  Mrs.  Frampton  was  safe 
enough  for  the  moment  as  far  as  the 
tiger  was  concerned,  for  it  was  all  the 
brute  could  do  to  hold  on  himself  dur¬ 
ing  this  wild  ride;  but  I  was  in  terror 
lest  she  should  be  thrown  out,  I  called 
out  to  her  encouragingly  to  “Hold 
tight!”  She  answered  bravely,  “I’m 
all  right.  Don’t  mind  me!”  but  had 
hardly  spoken  when,  with  a  sickening 
lurch,  the  howdah  swung  over  to  an 
angle  of  45°,  and,  with  a  gasping  little 
shriek,  out  she  went!  Almost  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards,  the  tiger,  unable 
any  longer  to  maintain  his  precarious 
hold,  dropped  off  too!  And  still  Piyari 
urged  her  headlong  course!  My  feel¬ 
ings  at  this  moment  may  be  imagined, 
but  cannot  be  described.  It  was  only 
by  a  supreme  effort  that  I  had  saved 
myself  when  the  howdah  lurched,  and 
now  I  was  clinging  on  with  both  hands 
like  a  drowning  mariner  to  a  hen-coop. 
What  had  happened  to  Mrs.  Framp¬ 
ton?  Was  she  maimed  or  killed  by  the 
fall?  or— horrible  thought!— attacked 
and  mangled  by  the  tiger?  I  was 
frantic  as  I  thought  of  these  things, 
and  felt  how  utterly  helpless  I  was  to 
move  to  her  aid.  In  vain  did  Ahmed 
Khan  beat  Piyari  on  the  bead  with  the 
heavy  iron  ankus  (goad)  and  command 
her  to  stop.  He  might  as  well  have 
whacked  the  side  of  an  iron-clad  with 
a  drum-stick,  and  ordered  the  wind  to 
cease  from  blowing!  Still,  even  a 
frightened  elephant  cannot  keep  run¬ 
ning  forever,  and  by  the  time  we  had 
covered  another  mile,  over  desperately 
bad  ground,  she  slowed  down  to  a 


walk,  and  at  last  we  stopped  her.  I 
was  prepared  to  be  very  angry  with 
Ahmed  Khan,  but  the  poor  boy  was 
so  ashamed  and  distressed  that  I  could 
not  say  much.  Besides,  to  seek  Mrs. 
Frampton,  and  ascertain  her  fate,  must 
be  our  first  care.  We  made  Piyari 
sit  down,  and  I  looked  in  despair  at 
the  state  of  the  howdah.  It  ordinarily 
takes  four  men  to  put  a  howdah  on  an 
elephant  and  to  girth  it  up  properly. 
How  could  we  two  do  it  by  ourselves? 
But  it  had  to  be  done,  and  at  last  by 
dint  of  stupendous  exertions  the  feat 
was  accomplished.  My  gun,  and 
binoculars,  and  bag  of  cartridges,  &c., 
had  all  gone  overboard  during  our  ex¬ 
citing  flight;  but  I  had  managed 
through  it  all  to  save  my  rifle,  and 
most  fortunately  I  had  a  few  rifle-cart¬ 
ridges  in  the  pocket  of  my  shooting- 
coat.  So  all  being  in  readiness,  we 
retraced  our  .steps,  consumed  with  an 
anxiety  indescribable,  and  fearing  the 
worst.  Imagine,  then,  my  relief  and 
thankfulness,  when,  as  we  neared  the 
spot  where  the  catastrophe  had  oc¬ 
curred,  I  espied  Mrs.  Frampton  mak¬ 
ing  her  way  towards  us  as  quickly  as 
she  could,  apparently  quite  unhurt.  It 
was  not  long  before  I  had  her  once 
more  safe  in  the  howdah.  I  could 
hardly  believe  that  she  was  not  even 
scratched,  or  bruised!  The  long  grass 
bad  broken  her  fall,  she  said;  and  as 
for  the  tiger— “Do  you  know  he  fell 
quite  close  to  me,  and  wasn’t  I  fright¬ 
ened?  But  I  lay  quite  still:  I  hardly 
dared  to  breathe;  and  he  is  wounded, 
you  know,  very  badly:  I  saw  a  lot  of 
blood  on  him,  on  his  chest,  and  drop¬ 
ping  from  his  mouth”  (bit  through  the 
lungs,  thought  I);  “and  be  was  pretty 
sick,  too,  with  his  ride  and  his  fall;  so 
he  just  stared  about  in  a  daced  kind  of 
way,  and  then,  thank  goodness,  went 
slowly  off  in  another  direction  away 
from  me;  and  when  I  had  given  him 
time  to  get  well  away,  I  got  up  and 
ran— didn’t  I  run  just?  And  here  I  am. 
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and  there’s  the  tiger:  I  know  exactly 
where;  and  now  let  us  go  and  get 
him.” 

Well,  did  I  not  say  she  was  a  plucky 
woman?  She  insisted  that  we  could  not 
go  home  now  without  that  tiger,  and 
that  Piyari  and  Ahmed  Khan  must  be 
given  a  chance  to  retrieve  their  tar¬ 
nished  reputations.  By  this  time  the 
pad-elephants  had  all  joined  us,  so, 
hardening  my  heart,  we  re-formed  line, 
and  once  more  advanced  into  action. 
Needless  to  say,  we  found  our  friend 
“at  home,”  and  though  he  was  desper¬ 
ately  wounded,  he  came  at  us  at  once 
as  fiercely  as  before.  But  Ahmed 
Khan  kept  cool  this  time,  and  Piyari 
stood  firm,  so  I  stopped  the  charge 
with  my  first  barrel  easily,  and  laid 
the  great  striped  cat  low  with  my  sec¬ 
ond. 

Then  we  felt  very  Joyful  indeed,  and 
refreshed  ourselves  with  cooling  drinks 
and  sandwiches,  while,  with  much 
shouting  and  gesticulation,  our  late  foe, 
beautiful  still  in  death,  was  hoisted  on 
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to  one  of  the  pad-elephants.  Then, 
feeling  we  had  had  excitement  enough 
for  one  day,  we  returned  to  camp,  and 
related  our  adventures.  Frampton  did 
not  say  much,  but  he  realized,  as  in¬ 
deed  we  all  did,  that  a  great  danger 
had  been  happily  come  through.  Poor 
old  Ali  Khan  was  terribly  distressed 
when  he  heard  how  the  accident  had 
happened.  I  think  he  would  have  se¬ 
verely  chastised  his  son  unless  we  had 
interceded  for  him,  and  he  sat  up  half 
the  night  bathing  Piyarl’s  wounds, 
talking  to  her,  caressing  her,  and  feed¬ 
ing  her  with  sugar-cane  and  other  dain¬ 
ties.  And  we,  nous  autres,  how  we 
talked  that  evening  over  the  walnuts 
and  the  wine!  How  we  dwelt  on  our 
“most  disastrous  chances,  moving  ac¬ 
cidents  and  hairbreadth  ’scapes!”  How 
we  killed  that  tiger  over  and  over 
again!  And  how  we  toasted  Mrs. 
Frampton,  and  congratulated  her  on 
coming  so  splendidly  out  of  her  peril¬ 
ous  ride! 

Pilgrim. 


CHARLES  DICKENS. 


Let  it  be  granted  of  any  given  writer 
that  bis  prose  style  is  as  bad  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Let  it  be  granted  that  his  senti¬ 
mental  passages  are  nauseating;  that 
he  did  not  understand  women,  that  his 
would-be  fine  writing  is  absurd,  and 
that  his  melodrama  too  often  makes  us 
yawn.  There  would  not  be  much  left 
of  the  reputation  of  an  ordinary  writer 
after  postulates  as  numerous  and  as 
damaging  as  these  had  been  granted. 

Nevertheless,  we  may  say  all  this  of 
Charles  Dickens  and  yet  leave  his  repu¬ 
tation  unharmed.  Clearly,  if  lovers  of 
Charles  Dickens  can  afford  to  allow 
their  idol  to  be  stripped  of  all  that 
makes  the  fame  of  smaller  men. 


Charles  Dickens  is  greater  than  most. 
Lovers  of  Dickens  the  world  over  find 
In  their  worship  a  veritable  freemason¬ 
ry  of  mirth.  Care  drops  from  our 
shoulders  and  anxiety  from  our  brows 
when  we  remind  each  other  that  Mrs. 
Nlckleby  decided  to  call  Smike  “Mr. 
Slammons.”  In  moments  of  depres¬ 
sion,  and  even  of  misery,  life  becomes 
less  wearisome  when  we  murmur: 
“The  Baron  Sampsono  Brasso  and  his 
fair  sister  are  (you  tell  me)  at  the 
Play?  Ha!  ’tls  well.  Marchioness! 
but  no  matter.  Some  wine  there,  ho!” 
Delightedly  we  cap  passages;  and 
while  listening  with  joy  to  some  rem¬ 
iniscence  of  the  Fat  Boy,  we  await  the 
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moment  when  we  can  slip  in,  “If  the 
law  says  that,  the  law  is  a  ass.” 

To  say  that  Dickens  is  popular  is  a 
good  deal  less  than  complimentary. 
Rather  we  should  define  his  position 
as  that  of  a  man  whose  words  are 
household  words,  and  whose  creations 
are  part  of  the  English  language,  and 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  mental 
Inheritance  of  the  race.  Probably,  at 
the  present  moment,  be  is  not  a  popu¬ 
lar  writer,  and  that  much  is  to  bis 
credit.  If,  however,  we  look  abroad 
and  seek  for  the  writer  whom  readers 
of  other  nations  appreciate  as  typically 
English,  it  is  always  Dickens  whose 
name  is  to  the  fore.  Gratifying  though 
this  may  be  as  a  tribute  to  the  man’s 
greatness,  it  is  also,  perhaps,  a  little 
mortifying  when  we  learn  on  what 
grounds  the  world  has  decided  to  re¬ 
gard  Charles  Dickens  as  the  typical 
English  prose-writer.  But,  if  mortify¬ 
ing,  it  is  again  instructive. 

Let  us  consider.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  Daily  Graphic  that  enterprising 
Journal  published  an  illustration  of  its 
own  correspondent  interviewing  M. 
Jules  Claretie  on  the  question  of  a 
possible  British  Academy.  The  Daily 
Graphic  emissary,  in  the  correct  over¬ 
coat  of  the  period  (a  kind  of  revived 
and  modified  Inverness  cape),  is  stand¬ 
ing  in  front  of  a  table  behind  which 
M.  Jules  Claretie,  also  standing,  is 
dealing  with  the  different  literary 
methods  of  England  and  France.  He 
cites  Dickens  and  inquires,  convincing¬ 
ly:— “Pouvez-vous  imaginer  Dickens 
Acad6mlcien?”  Well,  no,  we  cannot; 
and  while  we  spend  half  a  minute  in 
wondering  why  so  eminent  an  author¬ 
ity  as  M.  Jules  Claretie  should  have 
overlooked  the  long  roll  of  Englishmen 
whose  presence  would  have  adorned 
and  illuminated  the  Academy  of 
France  in  its  most  illustrious  moments, 
we  yet  rejoice  that  at  least  one  Eng¬ 
lishman  'Should  have  overcome  the 
insularity  of  the  Continent  and  found 


his  way  to  the  hearts  of  Frenchmen. 
Instinctively  we  say  “to  the  hearts  of 
Frenchmen;”  he  leaves  their  intelli¬ 
gence  untouched,  as  indeed  is  not  won¬ 
derful. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  on  the 
admiration  of  Charles  Dickens  cher¬ 
ished  by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
We  all  remember  what  Bret  Harte 
rhymed  of  the  rough  man  of  the  West 
who  loved  to  hear  what  the  master 
wrote  of  Little  Nell;  and  although  we 
must  needs  admit  that  the  weakest 
part  of  Dickens’s  work  was  that  which 
most  readily  found  its  way  to  the  hearts 
of  Western  miners,  yet,  nevertheless, 
there  is  the  patent  fact  that  there  is 
something  in  the  work  of  Dickens 
which  is  not  to  be  disregarded. 

Yet  one  more  reminder  of  the  wide 
borders  of  Dickens’s  empire,  and  then 
let  us  find  our  way,  If  we  can,  to  the 
heart  of  this  mystery.  We  have  been 
often  reminded  that  Gaboriau  was  the 
favorite  reading  of  the  late  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck.  More  recently  we  have  learnt 
that  Moltke  solaced  the  leisure  of  his 
declining  years  with  passages  from 
Dickens;  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
taste  of  the  great  soldier  was  at  least 
as  sound  as  that  of  the  Iron  Chancel¬ 
lor. 

What  quality,  then,  in  Charles  Dick¬ 
ens— in  whom  his  most  ardent  admir¬ 
ers  admitted  faults,  many  and  grave- 
commended  our  Englishman  to  men  so 
diverse?  Surely  it  was  his  abounding 
love  of  his  kind.  If  the  inspiration  of 
Thackeray  was  mockery,  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  Dickens  was  love.  To  say  that 
is  not  to  say  the  last  word.  When  the 
late  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  somewhat 
condescendingly  remarked  that  to 
France  much  must  be  pardoned  be¬ 
cause  she  loved  much,  the  late  Sir 
James  Stephen  commented  that  'it  was 
precisely  France’s  way  of  loving  man¬ 
kind  that  most  irritated  him.  He  did 
not  use  the  expression  that  I  am  about 
to  employ;  but  his  comments  clearly 
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pointed  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  love 
is  a  great  and  admirable  fact,  there  is 
a  certain  parody  of  love  called  gush, 
which  is  neither  great  nor  admirable. 

Here  we  have,  perhaps,  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  Charles  Dickens  ex¬ 
plained.  His  love  of  mankind,  tremen¬ 
dous  driving  force  as  it  was,  invested 
his  creations  with  a  vitality  unparal¬ 
leled  in  fiction;  it  also  drove  him  into 
writing  passages  that  make  us  feel 
positively  ill. 

For  example,  towards  the  close  of 
Dombey  and  Son  it  is  Florence  Dombey 
who  speaks;  she  is  about  to  address 
Walter  Gay. 

She  sat  looking  at  him  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  then  timidly  put  her  trembling 
band  in  his. 

“If  you  will  take  me  for  your  wife, 
Walter,  I  will  love  you  dearly.  If  you 
will  let  me  go  with  you,  Walter,  I  will 
go  to  the  world’s  end  without  fear.  I 
can  give  up  nothing  for  you,  I  have 
nothing  to  resign,  and  no  one  to  for¬ 
sake;  but  all  my  love  and  life  shall  be 
devoted  to  you,  and  with  my  last 
breath  I  will  breathe  your  name  to  God 
if  I  have  sense  and  memory  left.’’  He 
caught  her  to  bis  heart,  and  laid  her 
cheek  against  his  own,  and  now,  no 
more  repulsed,  no  more  forlorn,  she 
wept  indeed,  upon  the  breast  of  her 
dear  lover. 

Blessed  Sunday  bells,  ringing  so  tran- 
quiily  in  their  entranced  and  happy 
ears!  Blessed  Sunday  peace  and  quiet, 
harmonizing  with  the  calmness  in  their 
souls,  and  making  holy  air  around 
them!  Blessed  twilight  stealing  on, 
and  shading  her  so  soothingly  and 
gravely,  as  she  falls  asleep,  like  a 
hushed  child,  upon  the  bosom  she  has 
clnng  to. 

Oh!  load  of  love  and  trustfulness  that 
lies  so  lightly  there!  Ay,  look  down 
•n  the  closed  eyes,  Walter,  with  a 
proudly  tender  gaze;  for  in  all  the 
wide,  wide  world  they  seek  but  thee 
now— only  thee! 

Words  fall  one  to  do  Justice  to  a  pas¬ 
sage  like  this.  Fortunately  another 
passage  from  the  master’s  pen  may  be 


cited  to  save  the  situation.  “And 
what  did  Lord  Nobley  say  to  that?’’ 
“Why!  he  didn’t  know  what  to  say. 
Damme,  sir,  if  be  wasn’t  as  mute  as  a 
poker!’’ 

A  certain  proportion  of  this  revolting 
gush  could  not  be  avoided  in  the  years 
through  which  Dickens  labored.  It  Is 
to  be  found  in  full  blast  in  the  ballad 
She  Wort  a  Wreath  of  Roses,  and  still 
more  in  the  concluding  blare  of  The 
Three  Fishers.  Even  so  fastidious  an 
artist  as  Tennyson  could  not  altogether 
keep  clear  of  it;  “The  stentorian  mar¬ 
tyr  of  Locksley  Hall’’  is  a  woeful  per¬ 
son.  The  “nice”  women  are  made  im¬ 
possibly  slow  by  reason  of  the  over¬ 
powering  sentimentality  which  he 
deemed  inseparable  from  virtue,  and 
once  or  twice  he  came  perilously  near 
to  drivelling.  When  he  writes,  “Ho, 
Betty!  my  gruel  and  my  slippers!  And 
go,  ye  frisky  merry  little  souls!  and 
dance,  and  have  your  merry  little  sup¬ 
per  of  cake  and  ale!”  or  again,  “God 
bless  you,  honest  William!— Farewell, 
dear  Amelia,  grow  green  again,  tender 
little  parasite,  round  the  rugged  old 
oak  to  which  you  cling!”  we  are  re¬ 
lieved  to  find  that  these  are  in  each 
case  the  concluding  words  of  the  chap¬ 
ter.  Daudet,  in  bis  most  sentimental 
moments,  knew  how  to  restrain  him¬ 
self.  “Je  me  sens  au  coeur  I’amour  de 
Dickens  pour  les  disgraci6e  et  les  pan- 
vres,”  he  wrote  of  himself,  “mSme  en 
un  temps  oil  Je  ne  I’avais  pas  lu.”  It 
is  not  unfair  to  even  him  with  Dick¬ 
ens  for  many  reasons.  Probably  Jack 
is  even  more  sentimental  than  Oliver 
Twist,  though  it  is  harder  to  read,  be¬ 
cause  the  story  is  not  relieved  by  any 
such  tremendous  creations  as  Sikes 
and  Fagin.  The  instinctive  taste  of  a 
Frenchman  saved  Daudet  from  actual¬ 
ly  maundering  In  the  manner  of  Dick¬ 
ens,  Just  as  the  remorselessly  critical 
attitude  of  Thackeray  towards  every¬ 
body  and  everything  (Including  bis  own 
style)  prevented  him  from  doing  more 
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Bian  treat  himself  occasionally  to  a 
short  outburst  of  drivel;  which,  for  the 
rest,  was  in  the  air  and  could  hardly 
be  avoided.  Now  Dickens  was  devoid 
of  taste,  and  had  none  of  the  academic 
fastidiousness  of  Thackeray.  Conse¬ 
quently  there  was  nothing  to  check  the 
riot  of  gush  which  he  found  so  con¬ 
genial  an  indulgence.  Thackeray,  as 
we  know,  liked  everybody  to  be  alike. 
“If  he  saw  ‘a  celebrity’  with  a  turn¬ 
down  collar  (now  so  general),  a  mous¬ 
tache  and  a  beard  (now  worn  by  haff 
the  population),  he  set  him  down  as  an 
ass.  He  liked  nothing  out  of  the  way 
—either  in  manner,  dress,  or  style.’’* 
Dickens  liked  contrasts.  In  particular 
he  liked  oddities.  Dickens  would  never 
have  called  a  man  an  ass  for  dressing 
differently  from  himself.  If  there  was 
anything  characteristic,  or  funny, 
about  a  man’s  dress,  he  would  note  it 
carefully,  but  he  was  too  fond  of  his 
fellow-creatures  to  abuse  them.  He 
loved  them  as  much  for  their  weak¬ 
nesses,  their  eccentricities,  their  faults, 
perhaps,  as  for  any  other  qualities.  It 
is  to  his  careful  and  affectionate  study 
of  men  that  we  owe  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Bailey’s  tops.  Who  can  ever  think  of 
Montague  Tigg  without  recalling  the 
shabby  gentility  of  his  early  days,  or 
the  costly  flamboyance  of  his  fraudu¬ 
lent  prosperity?  We  cannot  think  of 
Mr.  Pecksniff  without  his  wonderful 
collars,  or  of  Mrs.  Gamp  without  her 
terriflc  bonnet,  or  of  Mr.  Pickwick 
without  his  spectacles.  Dickens  has 
a  place  in  the  world  of  art,  all  un¬ 
trained  though  he  was,  and  in  spite  of 
M.  Glaretie’s  denunciation  of  the  un¬ 
academic  nature  of  his  work.  His 
method  had  great  successes  and  equal¬ 
ly  great  failures.  In  Dombev  and  Son, 
for  example,  Walter  is  a  failure,  Flor¬ 
ence  is  a  failure,  the  Dombeys  father 
and  son  are  both  failures,  Carker  is  a 

>  “Beoollectlons  nt  Thackeray,”  by  hla  coua- 
in,  Richard  Bedlngfleld,  “Caaaell’a  Maga- 
•ine,”  Tol.  11.  M .8.  p.  IIS. 
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failure,  and  Edith  Dombey  is  the  most 
striking  failure  of  all.  Why  his  meth¬ 
od  should  fail  in  some  directions,  and 
secure  him  immortal  success  in  others, 
is  not  so  easy  to  say.  It  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  his  understanding  men  and  not 
understanding  women;  for  Carker  and 
Dombey  are  just  as  great  failures  as 
Edith  and  Florence.  Perhaps  the  im¬ 
mortal  Joey  B.  in  the  same  book  may 
help  us  to  understand. 

“Dombey,”  said  the  Major,  “I’m  glad 
to  see  you.  I’m  proud  to  see  you. 
There  are  not  many  men  in  Europe  to 
whom  J.  Bagstock  would  say  that— for 
Josh  is  blunt,  sir;  it’s  his  nature— but 
Joey  B.  is  proud  to  see  you,  Dombey.” 

“Major,”  returned  Mr.  Dombey,  “you 
are  very  obliging.”  “No,  sir,”  said  the 
Major,  “devil  a  bit.  That’s  not  my 
character.  If  that  had  been  Joe’s  char¬ 
acter,  Joe  might  have  been  by  this 
time  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Joseph 
Bagstock,  K.C.B.”  and  so  on. 

Or  again: 

“Dombey,”  said  the  Major  with  ap¬ 
propriate  action,  “that  is  the  hand  of 
Joseph  Bagstock,  of  plain  old  Joey  B. 
sir,  if  you  like  that  better!  That  is  the 
hand  of  which  His  Royal  Highness, 
the  late  Duke  of  York  did  me  the  hon¬ 
or  to  observe,  sir,  to  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  the  late  Duke  of  Kent,  that  it  was 
the  hand  of  Josh;  a  rough  and  tough 
and  possibly  an  up-to-snuff  old  vaga¬ 
bond.” 

Here  is  a  man  with  an  oddity:  the 
kind  of  man  that  Dickens  loved  and 
Thackeray  loathed,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  Dickens’s  study  of  Majoi 
Bagstock  is  that  millions  of  people  who 
probably  could  not  tell  you  in  what 
book  the  Major  was  to  be  found  can 
always  remember  that  “Joey  B.,  sir, 
was  tough  and  devilish  sly.” 

The  extreme  care  with  which  Dick¬ 
ens  observed  odd  and  eccentric  people 
found  its  aflinity  in  Cruicksbank’s  or 
Pbix’s  distorted  presentments  of  hu¬ 
manity;  and  because  these  men  lllns- 
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trated  (more  or  less  successfully)  much 
of  Dickens’s  work,  we  have  grown  ac¬ 
customed  to  bracket  the  three  men  as 
brother  artists.  Now  Browne  and 
Cruikshank  were  caricaturists;  there¬ 
fore  Charles  Dickens  was  a  caricaturist. 
Let  us  consider  how  far  that  conclusion 
is  fair.  Phiz  did  no  harm  by  drawing 
Mulberry  Hawk  and  Frederick  Veri- 
sopht,  because  those  distinguished  men 
about  town  were  themselves  nothing 
but  caricatures,  and  the  illustration 
exactly  suited  them.  Also  Phiz  was 
successful  with  Squeers  and  Quilp,  and 
people  who  were  naturally  deformed. 
But  it  is  not  through  Phiz  that  we 
remember  what  Tom  Pinch  looked  like, 
or  Montague  Tlgg  or  Pecksniff  or 
Sairey  Gamp.  It  is  true  that  the 
weakest  part  of  Dickens’s  work  found 
adequate  interpreters  in  Cruikshank 
and  Phiz;  but  Fred  Barnard,  a  con¬ 
siderable  artist,  had  to  be  enlisted  for 
the  more  vital  types.  To  a  certain 
extent  Dickens  was  undoubtedly  a 
caricaturist;  but  most  of  his  work  is 
better  than  caricature.  He  had  little 
or  no  sense  of  beauty;  and  when  we 
seek  in  the  world  of  painting  for  some 
brother  artist  whose  name  may  be  ex¬ 
perimentally  bracketed  with  that  of 
Charles  Dickens,  we  instinctively  think 
of  the  Dutchmen. 

That  is  all  very  well  so  far  as  it  goes, 
but  we  ought  to  remember  the  vulgar¬ 
ity  of  much  of  Jan  Steen,  and  Ostade, 
and  Teniers,  and  the  grossness  of 
which  even  greater  men  could  be  ca¬ 
pable.  Dickens  had  none  of  this,  and 
while  we  can  hardly  venture  to  place 
him  with  Rembrandt,  we  must  cordial¬ 
ly  admit  that  he  was  superior  to  all 
but  the  first-rate  Dutchmen. 

That  helps  us.  If  he  had  no  sense 
of  beauty,  and  no  more  of  taste  than 
saved  him  from  grossness,  If  his  ideal¬ 
izations  are  unconvincing,  at  least  his 
naturalism  is  unrivalled.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  failure  of  his  idealiza¬ 
tions  let  us  recall  Turner’s  Rnin.  Steam 


and  Speed  on  the  G.  W.  R.,  and  then  con¬ 
template  the  following  passage: 

Away  with  a  shriek,  and  a  roar,  and 
a  rattle,  from  the  town,  burrowing 
among  the  dwellings  of  men  and  mak¬ 
ing  the  streets  hum,  fiashlng  out  into 
the  meadows  for  a  moment,  mining  in 
through  the  damp  earth,  burrowing  on 
in  darkness  and  heavy  air,  bursting  out 
again  into  the  sunny  day  so  bright  and 
wide;  away  with  a  shriek,  and  a  roar, 
and  a  rattle,  through  the  fields,  through 
the  woods,  through  the  com,  through 
the  hay.  through  the  chalk,  through 
the  mould,  through  the  clay,  through 
the  rock,  among  objects  close  at  hand 
and  almost  in  the  grasp,  ever  fiying 
from  the  traveller,  and  a  deceitful  dis¬ 
tance  ever  moving  slowly  with  him; 
like  as  in  the  track  of  the  remorseless 
monster,  Death! 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  of  this 
exclamatory  prose:  perhaps  four  times 
as  much  again  as  the  passage  above 
cited.  It  is  clear  that  Dickens  himself 
watched  the  railway  train— a  new  thing 
when  he  wrote— with  the  most  intense 
delight.  It  is  also  clear  that  he  gives 
us  not  the  faintest  impression  of  the 
Romance  of  the  Railway.  An  enu¬ 
meration  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
engine  would  be  equally  effective.  Yet 
the  ranaway  train  at  the  end  of  the 
DtMcle  shows  how  tremendous  can  be 
the  impression  conveyed  by  a  skilful 
artist  (and  Zola  could  be  a  consummate 
artist  when  he  chose)  in  prose,  with  no 
more  interesting  subject  than  an  ex¬ 
press  train. 

Dickens  was  very  fond  of  passages 
like  this,  and  they  passed  in  his  day 
for  fine  writing.  There  is  the  passage 
describing  Mr.  Carker’s  return  to  Eng¬ 
land  after  his  ridiculous  elopement 
with  Mrs.  Dombey,  a  passage  in  which 
he  commences  twenty-eight  out  of  thir¬ 
ty-two  consecutive  (and  unfinished) 
sentences  with  the  word  “Of.”  There 
is,  also,  the  famous  passage  in  Martin 
Chuzzletoit,  describing  a  ship  at  sea, 
which  used  to  be  set  .as  an  example 
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of  English  prose  in  boys’  books  of  elo¬ 
cution,  and  which  was  surely  as  tire¬ 
some  a  piece  of  writing  as  one  would 
care  to  encounter.  In  all  these  cases 
there  are  the  elements  of  good  writing: 
an  intense  interest  in  his  subject  and 
fluency  of  language.  Art  alone  is  lack¬ 
ing.  Alike  in  sentiment  and  in  rhap¬ 
sody,  “what  not  to  say”  is  what  Dick¬ 
ens  never  learnt.  Indeed  there  was 
very  little  temptation  to  subject  him¬ 
self  to  the  painful  process  of  discipline 
which  every  writer  must  undergo  if  he 
would  achieve  success  in  style.  The 
public  would  buy  any  sentence  that 
Dickens  chose  to  sign;  why  then  should 
he  not  write  as  fast  as  his  pen  would 
travel?  He  was  as  great  a  sinner,  in 
this  respect,  as  Lytton  himself;  only, 
being  exclusively  a  man  of  letters,  he 
put  more  soul  into  his  work  than  Lyt¬ 
ton,  and  much  of  it  lives.  Even  in 
Dombey  and  Son  we  have  Captain  Cut- 
tie,  whose  “Stand  by!”  after  the  lapse 
of  fifty  years  is  still  a  household  word. 
We  have  “Joey  B.”  who  may  or  may 
not  be  a  caricature,  but  who  is  so  ex¬ 
ceedingly  funny  that  people  will  not 
let  him  die.  These  are  for  all  the  world; 
there  remain  in  the  second  rank  of 
the  characters  of  Dombey  and  Son  a  few 
more  whom  Dickens-lovers  remember 
fondly,  though  the  world  has  forgotten 
them.  One  of  these  Is  Paul  the  child, 
who  has  vitality,  and  whose  affection 
for  his  sister  survived  in  the  distress¬ 
ing  duet.  What  are  the  Wild  Waves  Say- 
ingt  We  were  liable  to  be  treated  to 
this  melancholy  performance  in  out-of- 
the-way  drawing-rooms  as  recently  as 
twenty  years  ago.  But  by  now  even 
Dickens-lovers  have  agreed  to  love 
Paul  for  his  relations  with  people  like 
Mrs.  Plpchln;  with  anybody.  In  fact, 
except  his  tedious  sister.  Another  is 
Cousin  Peenix,  who  Is  overlooked 
when  it  is  too  confidently  said  that 
Dickens  could  not  draw  a  gentleman. 
Cousin  Feenlx  is  amusing  and  well- 
bred.  He  is  also  interesting  because 


it  is  really  impossible  to  say  whether 
Dickens  intended  us  to  laugh  at  him  or 
not.  There  is  that  touch  of  great¬ 
ness  about  Dickens’s  treatment  of  his 
many  characters;  we  do  not  see  Charles 
Dickens  for  ever  at  their  elbows  pull¬ 
ing  the  wires  to  make  his  puppets 
move— each  has  its  individuality. 

“Dombey,”  says  Cousin  Feenix, 
“upon  my  soul,  I  am  very  much 
shocked  to  see  you  on  such  a  melan¬ 
choly  occasion.  My  poor  aunt!  She 
was  a  devilish  lively  woman.” 

Mr.  Dombey  replies:  “Very  much  so.” 
“And  made  up,”  says  Cousin  Feenix, 
“really  young,  you  know,  considering. 
I  am  sure,  on  the  day  of  your  mar¬ 
riage,  I  thought  she  was  good  for  an¬ 
other  twenty  years.  In  point  of  fact, 
I  said  so  to  a  man  at  Brooks’— little 
Billy  Joper— you  know  him,  no  doubt, 
man  with  a  glass  in  his  eye?” 

Mr.  Dombey  bows  a  negative.  “In 
reference  to  the  obsequies,”  he  hints. 

“whether  there  is  any  suggestion - ” 

“Well,  upon  my  life,”  says  Cousin 
Feenix,  striking  his  chin,  which  he  has 
just  enough  of  band  below  his  wrist¬ 
band  to  do;  “I  really  don’t  know. 
There’s  a  mausoleum  down  at  my  place, 
in  the  park,  but  I’m  afraid  it’s  In  bad 
repair,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  in  a  devil 
of  a  state.  But  for  being  a  little  out 
of  elbows,  I  should  have  had  it  put  to 
rights;  but  I  believe  the  people  come 
and  make  picnic  parties  there  inside 
the  iron  railings.” 

Mr.  Dombey  is  clear  that  this  won't 
do. 

“There’s  an  uncommon  good  church 
in  the  village,”  says  Cousin  Feenix. 
thoughtfully;  “pure  specimen  of  the 
early  Anglo-Norman  style,  and  admir¬ 
ably  well  sketched  by  Lady  Jane 
Finchbury— woman  with  tight  stays— 
but  they’ve  spoilt  It  with  whitewash. 

I  understand,  and  it’s  a  long  journey.” 

“Perhaps  Brighton  Itself?”  Mr.  Dom¬ 
bey  suggests. 

“Upon  my  honor,  Dombey,  I  don’t 
think  we  could  do  better,”  says  Cousin 
Feenix,  “It’s  on  the  spot,  you  see,  and 
a  very  cheerful  place.” 

Then  there  are  Toots,  and  Susan  Nip¬ 
per,  and  Dr.  Blimber,  and  last  of  all 
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Oleopatra.  “Those  darling  bygone 
times,  Mr.  Carker,”  says  Cleopatra, 
“with  their  delicious  fortresses,  and 
their  dear  old  dungeons,  and  their  de¬ 
lightful  places  of  torture,  and  their  ro¬ 
mantic  vengeances,  and  their  pictu¬ 
resque  assaults  and  sieges,  and  every¬ 
thing  that  makes  life  truly  charming! 
How  dreadfully  we  have  degenerated!” 
In  fact  when  we  recall  Mrs.  Skewton’s 
“There  is  no  What’s-his-name  but 
Thingummy,  and  What-you-may-call-it 
is  his  prophet,”  we  are  almost  tempted 
to  place  her  in  the  first  rank  of  Dick¬ 
ens’s  creation  among  the  immortals. 

Oliver  Twist  contains  six  immortals, 
if  not  seven:  Fagin,  Bumble,  Charley 
Bates,  the  Artful  Dodger,  Bill  Sikes, 
and  Nancy,  and  Oliver  Twist  himself. 
The  melodrama  is  wandering  and  the 
sentiment  dreary  as  ever.  The  book 
as  a  whole,  however,  is  intensely  In¬ 
teresting  as  showing  us  what  a  dirty 
dangerous  city  London  was  sixty-five 
years  ago.  There  are  still  a  few  Dick¬ 
ens-like  bits  in  the  nearer  suburbs  that 
Dickens-lovers  visit,  and  compare  with 
the  scenes  of  Oliver  Twist;  but  as  a 
city  the  London  of  to-day  is  hardly 
recognizable  as  the  London  of  1838. 
Even  more  remarkable  than  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  scenery  has  been  the 
transformation  of  the  burglar.  Bill 
Sikes  is  a  very  different  person  from 
the  highly  respectable  Peace.  He  had 
a  ruffianly  expression,  wore  a  fur  cap’ 
of  the  most  compromising  appearance, 
carried  a  wicked-looking  bludgeon,  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  fierce  and  faith¬ 
ful  dog.  The  “mob,”  of  whose  pres¬ 
ence  we  are  conscious  in  the  early  nov¬ 
els  of  Lytton,  must  have  been  both 
more  numerous  and  more  ruffianly  than 
any  crowd  of  to-day;  otherwise  no 
able  cracksman  would  have  ven¬ 
tured  abroad  in  this  conspicuous 
garb.  After  Peace  came  Raffies; 
and  although  Peace  actually  existed, 

*  ActuaUj  s  hat  in  the  book;  bat  he  is  now¬ 
adays  portrayed  in  a  cap. 


while  Sikes  and  Raffles  are  but  crea¬ 
tions  of  genius,  yet  all  three  are  equal¬ 
ly  present  in  our  minds  as  types.  If 
the  type  changed  (shall  we  say  im¬ 
proved?)  in  the  forty  years  between 
Sikes  and  Peace,  how  much  further 
has  the  profession  advanced  when  we 
recognize  Raffles  as  the  typical  burglar 
of  to-day?  Mr.  Hornung’s  hero  had 
rooms  in  the  Albany,  played  for  the 
Zingari,  dined  out  a  great  deal,  and 
did  his  burgling  in  the  most  gentle¬ 
manly  manner. 

The  remorse  of  Bill  after  the  murder 
of  Nancy  furnished  many  startling 
passages  to  the  book,  and  is  really 
thrilling  to  read  even  to-day.  The  ques¬ 
tion  whether  remorse  is  inevitably  as 
deep  and  uncontrollable  as  Dickens 
painted  it  has  often  been  raised.  A 
common  opinion  is  that  there  are  many 
undetected  murderers  living,  and  that 
a  man  who  will  commit  murder  is  not 
likely  to  feel  much  distress  when  he 
thinks  of  his  victim.  We  have  per¬ 
haps  to  remember  the  low  and  brutal 
type  of  Sikes,  and  the  extreme  dlfflculty 
of  a  criminal  leaving  the  country  in 
those  days.  Few  things  reveal  the 
vitality  of  this  creation  as  clearly  as 
the  anxiety  with  which  we  discuss, 
even  to-day,  the  probability  of  Sikes 
being  haunted  with  Nancy’s  dying 
eyes. 

Fagin  is  as  real  as  Shylock.  How 
long  he  will  remain  real  is  a  fair  ques¬ 
tion.  There  is  one  remarkable  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two:  Fagin  is  a 
rascal  through  and  through,  whereas 
Shylock  behaved  very  well  while  re¬ 
ceiving  disgusting  insults,  and  is  really 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  gentleman 
in  the  play. 

We  may  note,  as  significant,  that  of 
these  seven  six  are  men,  and  even 
Nancy  is  only  remembered  as  the  girl 
whom  Bill  Sikes  murdered.  Bumble 
is  perhaps  even  better  remembered 
than  Sikes  or  Fagin.  “Bumble”  and 
“Bumbledom”  stand  for  everything 
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that  is  pompous  and  petty  and  retro¬ 
gressive,  and  bis  famous  remark  that 
“the  law  is  a  ass”  is  one  of  those 
phrases  that  we  all  repeat  without 
considering  their  origin— they  are  part 
of  our  language.  Again,  we  note  the 
comparatively  feeble  vitality  of  Dick¬ 
ens’s  female  characters;  how  far  below 
Bumble  Is  Mrs.  Corney!  Oliver  TuAat 
is  remarkable  for  containing  six  or 
seven  characters  of  first-rate  vitality, 
while  the  rest  are  shadows:  perhaps 
Noah  Claypole  may  be  allowed  into  the 
second  rank.  Inevitably  we  think  of 
Thfriae  Raquin  and  of  La  B€te  Humaine. 
In  considering  the  remorse  of  Bill 
Sikes  and  the  probability  of  the  burg¬ 
lar  allowing  his  superstitions  to  bring 
him  to  a  fearful  end,  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  the  psychology  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  as  yet  hardly  touched.  One 
might  begin  by  postulating  that  highly 
strung  natures  would  be  more  likely 
than  the  brutal  types  to  suffer.  That 
seems  reasonable;  but  then  Bill  Sikes 
was  the  lowest  type  of  ruflian  imagin¬ 
able;  and  his  remorse  was  hideous. 
Perhaps  the  rejoinder  would  be  that 
these  low  types  are  often  dominated 
by  superstitions  which  do  the  work  of 
disordered  nerves  in  finer  natures. 
Most  people  content  themselves  with 
saying,  firmly,  “Of  course  murderers 
suffer  remorse;’’  the  conclusion  being 
hardly  distinguishable  from  the  prem¬ 
iss  that  they  ought  to  do  so.  But 
the  premiss  is  unsound.  Observation 
tells  us  that  nothing  but  the  death- 
penalty  restrains  men  from  committing 
murder.  The  figures  for  Italy  and 
England,  which  I  was  at  pains  to  com¬ 
pare  for  the  year  1887,  tell  their  own 
tale.  In  Italy  (where  the  death  pen¬ 
alty  Is  not  indicted)  the  number  of 
murders  in  one  year  was  2,805;  in 
England  and  Wales  152.  The  idea  of 
murder  clearly  becomes  less  and  less 
terrible  in  proportion  as  the  crime  is 
more  frequently  committed.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  where  a  murderer  is  hanged, 


there  can  be  no  opportunities  of  dis¬ 
covering  whether  he  might  not,  if  re¬ 
leased,  lead  a  prosperous  and  happy 
life.  In  Italy,  where  so  many  con¬ 
victed  murderers  emerge  on  society 
after  paying  a  penalty,  not  always  se¬ 
vere,  and  must,  therefore,  be  quite  a 
considerable  body  of  men  who  are  in 
the  position  to  aflirm  (as  they  prob¬ 
ably  do)  that  after  all  remorse  is  not 
a  very  terrible  thing  to  face,  and  is 
quite  worth  facing  at  the  price  of  re¬ 
moving  a  detested  being  from  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  novel,  re¬ 
morse  in  all  its  phases  is  invaluable. 
The  concluding  scene  of  TMr^se  Raquin 
is  terrific;  the  end  of  Bill  Sikes  hardly 
less  so.  Nevertheless  there  must  be 
impressive  possibilities  In  the  character 
of  a  man  who  murders  without  re¬ 
morse.  R.  L.  Stevenson  pierced  to 
the  heart  of  the  mystery  when  he  drew 
the  character  of  Huish,  and  made  him 
say  to  the  vacillating  Captain:  “You 
want  to  kill  people,  you  do;  but  you 
want  to  do  it  in  kid  gloves.  Well,  it 
ain’t  to  be  done  that  way.  Murder 
ain’t  safe,  it  ain’t  easy,  it  ain’t  genteel, 
and  it  takes  a  man  to  do  it”  Yes; 
“it  takes  a  man  to  do  it;”  one  with 
nerves  of  steel;  and  not  necessarily  a 
low  type.  That  which  De  Quincey 
touched  with  inimitable  grace,  “Mur¬ 
der  as  a  Fine  Art,”  yet  awaits  the  am¬ 
ple  treatment  of  a  great  artist.  John 
Silver  is  good;  great  even;  but  greater 
work  remains  to  be  done.  Dickens 
could  not  have  done  it.  He  lacked  the 
necessary  patience;  and,  to  do  him  jus¬ 
tice,  he  loved  to  make  his  work  teach 
a  moral.  Not  that  the  work,  when 
done,  will  not  be  a  superb  moral  study; 
but  it  certainly  will  not  be  a  study  in 
the  obviously  didactic  manner  which 
Dickens  preferred,  and  of  which  he 
was,  perhaps,  only  capable. 

Something  very  near  to  work  of  this 
kind  was  done  when  R.  D.  Stevenson 
produced  The  Wrecker.  “Mine  is  a 
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beastly  story,”  said  Carthew,  “you  will 
wonder  that  I  can  sleep.”  Yet  he  could 
sleep  for  all  he  was  a  murderer;  and 
could  lead  a  quiet  life  without  taking 
to  drink  or  opium.  He  painted, 
“rather  well;”  and  consoled  himself  in 
many  harmless  ways.  No  doubt  he 
was  sorry  for  his  crime;  but  he  did  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  drink  himself  to 
death,  or  to  give  himself  up  to  justice 
when  there  was  really  a  great  deal 
to  be  said  for  him,  although  nothing 
that  would  have  availed  him  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court.  He  remained 
capable  of  strong  friendship,  and  he 
was  a  kindly  if  somewhat  saddened 
companion.  Hence,  when  we  remem¬ 
ber  the  abominable  wretch  to  whose 
murder  he  was  an  accessory  after  the 
fact,  we  arrive  at  the  startling  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  world  was  actually  the 
better  for  the  presence  of  a  murderer 
and  the  absence  of  his  victim. 

The  narrative  of  Oliver  Twist  is  of  no 
consequence;  the  only  interesting  pas¬ 
sages  occur  when  groups  of  rascals 
come  together  to  plan  some  villany. 
There  is,  really,  a  story  in  Martin  Chuz- 
zleivit.  Although  Dickens  published  it 
as  a  study  in  selfishness,  one  would 
never  divine  the  fact  from  the  way 
the  story  runs.  Nor  is  the  story  any 
more  interesting  when  we  learn  what 
is  the  moral  that  it  is  intended  to  en¬ 
force.  But  that  does  not  matter, 
for  it  is  an  almost  perfect  story  from 
beginning  to  end.  There  are,  prob¬ 
ably,  fewer  longueurs  in  Martin  Chuz- 
zleivit  than  in  Dickens’s  other  works. 
He  succeeds  even  with  the  girl  Ruth 
Pinch;  and  as  for  the  immortals  they 
are  many.  Sairey  Gamp  and  Betsey 
Prig  and  the  imaginary  Mrs.  Harris 
are  part  of  our  language.  Who  does 
not  remember  “The  Anglo-Bengalee 
Disinterested  Loan  and  Life  Insurance 
Company  Limited,”  with  its  capital  of 
“the  figure  two  and  as  many  oughts 
after  it  as  the  printer  can  get  into  the 
same  line”?  Who  can  ever  forget  our 


Mark  Tapley?  We  say  instinctively 
“our”  Mark  Tapley;  for  he  belongs  to 
all  of  us  with  his  courage,  his  cheerful¬ 
ness,  and  his  simplicity.  Above  all, 
who  can  forget  Pecksniff,  the  Tartuffe 
of  England,  a  creation  as  great  as  Mo- 
lifire’s? 

If  we  need  evidence  that  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  Dickens’s  work  was  love  of 
his  kind,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
consider  his  relations  with  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  Surely  no  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  are  more  sen¬ 
sitive,  more  touchy  even,  on  the  point 
of  their  national  honor,  than  citizens  of 
the  United  States  of  North  America. 
The  more  stolid  Briton  accepts  with 
meekness  remarks  that  would  instantly 
rouse  the  ire  of  his  cousin  over  the 
water.  There  are  many  explanations 
of  this,  some  favorable,  some  unfavor¬ 
able.  The  late  Edmund  J.  Phelps,  who 
knew  us  as  well  as  any  of  his  com¬ 
patriots,  did  not  find  It  so  easy  to  diag¬ 
nose  us.  At  the  time  of  the  first 
great  navy  scare  of  our  generation  he 
remarked:  “You  English  are  the  most 
extraordinary  nation.  People  may  say 
to  you  that  you  are  in  the  most  critical 
position,  that  your  navy  is  wholly  In¬ 
adequate  to  your  needs,  and  that  your 
great  Empire  may  collapse  any  day 
at  a  touch;  and  you  listen  with  all 
courtesy  and  then  say,  ‘Yes,  I  know 
it’s  very  bad;  but  I’ve  got  a  luncheon 
engagement,  and  must  be  off  now; 
we’ll  talk  about  that  later.’  ”  There 
is,  in  this,  a  touch  of  Drake  over  his 
game  of  bowls,  with  the  Armada  in 
the  offing,  and  also  a  touch  of  the  too 
boisterous  Harold  before  the  battle  of 
Hastings. 

Let  any  one  out  of  his  own  experience 
recall  the  two  or  three  occasions  on 
which  he  may  have  ventured  remarks 
of  one-tenth  of  this  pungency  to  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  United  States:  was  the  citi¬ 
zen  content  to  listen?  or  did  he  not 
deem  it  a  point  of  honor  to  put  us  in 
our  place  on  the  spot;  by  way  of  vln- 
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dicatiug  the  honor  of  his  country?  “We 
are  the  intellect  and  virtue  of  the 
airth,  the  cream  of  human  natur’,  and 
the  flower  of  moral  force.  Our  backs 
is  easy  ris.  We  must  be  cracked 
up,  or  they  rise,  and  we  snarls.  We 
shows  our  teeth,  I  tell  you,  flerce. 
You’d  better  crack  us  up,  you  had,”  so 
says  Mr.  Hannibal  Ghollop.  Mr.  Choi- 
lop,  Mr.  Scadder,  Elijah  Pogram,  in 
how  many  more  characters  did  not 
Dickens  fearlessly  lash  the  conceit  and 
ignorance  of  the  citizens  of  the  great 
Republic  as  he  knew  them?  And  yet 
they  loved  him.  They  forgave  him 
all;  they  worshipped  his  genius,  and 
endured  from  him  more  than  they 
would  have  endured  from  any  other 
critic  in  the  v/orld.  How  can  we  ex¬ 
plain  this  except  upon  the  hypothesis 
that  the  sheer  lovableness  of  the  man 
overcame  all  resentment  and  all  acri¬ 
mony? 

In  the  United  States,  as  in  England, 
it  was  the  lowly,  or  the  moderately 
well-placed  people  who  attracted  his 
attention.  The  great  Southern  aris¬ 
tocracy  might  not  have  existed,  so  far 
as  Dickens  was  concerned.  When  it 
is  lightly  said  that  Dickens  could  not 
draw  a  gentleman— or  at  least  did  not 
draw  gentlemen— it  is  true  that  what 
the  French  used  to  call  “le  hlg-lif”  was 
a  closed  book  to  him.  He  had  an  eye 
for  the  essential  qualities  of  a  gentle¬ 
man,  but  it  would  almost  appear  that 
be  bad  a  mission  to  prove  that  these 
qualities  were  exclusively,  or  at  least 
more  frequently,  found  among  the  low¬ 
ly  than  among  those  who  are  conven¬ 
tionally  termed  “gentlemen.”  Sir 
Leicester  Dedlock  Is  hardly  less  of  a 
caricature  than  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk, 
and  hardly  less  of  a  shadow  than  the 
Goodies  and  Doodles  of  the  imaginary 
Gabinet.  That  does  not  mean  that 
these  people  are  not  very  amusing 
studies,  but  it  would  appear  that  Dick¬ 
ens  intended  them  to  be  more  than 
that  for  in  the  fuller  study  of  Eugene 


Wrayburn,  who  may  fairly  be  claimed 
as  one  of  Dickens’s  “gentlemen,”  we 
flnds  that  his  career  ends  happily  and 
satisfactorily  by  marriage  with  Lizzie 
Hexham.  Now  Euggne  Wrayburn  was  a 
barrister  of  good  family,  and  Lizzie 
was  a  girl  literally  out  of  the  gutter. 
We  are  clearly  to  understand  that 
these  artifleial  distinctions  are  of  no 
consequence,  and  that  the  essential 
lady  and  gentleman  can  mock  at  them. 
This  is  so  lamentably  the  contrary  of 
human  experience,  that  nothing  but 
misery  can  await  the  Wrayburns  in 
their  married  life;  each  would  be  for 
ever  torturing  the  other,  and  Wrayburn 
would  be  socially  ruined.  As  a  social 
teacher  (and  many  people  took  him 
seriously  as  one)  Dickens  could  have 
done  nothing  but  harm.  That  perni¬ 
cious  line,  “A  man’s  a  man  for  a’ 
that,”  which  has  debauched  the  minds 
of  three  generations  of  Britons,  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  unwritten  text 
on  which,  when  he  decided  to  sermon¬ 
ize,  be  preached  eloquently.  Dickens 
was  not  at  his  best  in  the  pulpit,  and 
bis  text  calls  for  more  casuistry  than 
he  commanded  If  anything  is  to  be 
made  of  it.  In  the  sense  in  which  “A 
man’s  a  man  for  a’  that”  is  true,  it  is 
not  important:  in  so  far  as  it  aspires 
to  be  important,  it  is  horribly  mislead¬ 
ing.  “A  tree’s  a  tree  for  a’  that”  is  an 
equally  sound  position;  yet  if  the  fleets 
of  England  bad  been  built  of  timber 
selected  upon  democratic  principles,  our 
admirals  would  have  had  some  won¬ 
derful  adventures. 

Dickens  himself  was  ready  enough  to 
mock  (and  quite  rightly)  at  the  be¬ 
sotted  habit  of  regarding  important 
work  merely  as  so  much  opportunity 
for  providing  employment  for  incapa¬ 
ble  people  who  happen  to  be  “in  the 
swim.”  “Then  there  Is  my  Lord  Boo¬ 
dle,  of  considerable  reputation  with  his 
party,  who  has  known  what  ofl9ce  is, 
and  who  tells  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock 
with  much  gravity,  after  dinner,  that 
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be  really  does  not  see  to  what  the 
present  age  is  tending.  A  debate  is 
not  wbat  a  debate  used  to  be;  the 
House  is  not  wbat  tbe  House  used  to 
be;  even  tbe  Cabinet  is  not  wbat  it 
formerly  was.  He  perceives  with  as¬ 
tonishment  that,  supposing  tbe  present 
Government  to  be  overthrown,  the  lim¬ 
ited  choice  of  the  Crown  in  tbe  for¬ 
mation  of  a  new  Ministry  would  lie 
between  Lord  Coodle  and  Sir  Thomas 
Doodle,  supposing  it  to  be  impossible 
for  the  Duke  of  Foodie  to  act  with 
Goodie,  which  may  be  assumed  to  be 
the  case  in  consequence  of  tbe  breach 
arising  out  of  that  affair  with  Hoodie. 
Then,  giving  tbe  Home  Department 
and  tbe  Leadership  of  tbe  House  of 
Commons  to  Joodle,  tbe  Exchequer  to 
Koodle,  tbe  Colonies  to  Loodle,  and 
the  Foreign  Office  to  Moodle,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  with  Noodle?  You 
can’t  offer  him  tbe  Presidency  of  the 
Council;  that  is  reserved  for  Poodle. 
You  can’t  put  him  in  the  Woods  and 
Forests;  that  is  hardly  good  enough  for 
Quoodle.  What  follows?  That  the 
country  is  shipwrecked,  lost  and  gone 
to  pieces  (as  is  made  manifest  in  tbe 
patriotism  of  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock)  be¬ 
cause  you  can’t  provide  for  Noodle! 

“On  the  other  hand,  the  Right  Honor¬ 
able  William  Buffy,  M.P.,  contends 
across  the  table  with  some  one  else, 
that  the  shipwreck  of  the  country— 
about  which  there  is  no  doubt;  it  is 
only  the  manner  of  it  that  is  in  ques¬ 
tion— is  attributable  to  Cuffy.  If  you 
had  done  with  Cuffy  what  you  ought 
to  have  done  when  be  first  come  into 
Parliament,  and  had  prevented  him 
from  going  over  to  Duffy,  you  would 
have  got  him  into  an  alliance  with 
Fuffy,  you  would  have  had  with  you 
tbe  weight  attaching  as  a  smart  debat¬ 
er  to  Guffy,  you  would  have  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  elections  the  wealth  of 
Huffy,  you  would  have  got  in  for  three 
counties  Juffy,  Kuffy  and  Luffy,  and 
you  would  have  strengthened  your  ad¬ 


ministration  by  tbe  official  knowledge 
and  the  business  habits  of  Muffy.  All 
this,  instead  of  being  as  you  now  are, 
depending  on  tbe  mere  caprice  of 
Puffy.” 

This  is  very  funny,  and  probably 
hardly  an  exaggeration,  and  might, 
perhaps,  apply  to  other  days  than  tbe 
days  of  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock.  It  Is 
in  Bleak  House  that  we  find  tbe  famous 
Chancery  case  of  Jarndyce  v.  Jarndyce, 
which  ended  by  the  whole  estate  disap¬ 
pearing  in  costs.  It  is  in  Bleak  House 
that  we  encounter  Cbadband,  the  twin- 
brother  of  Stiggins  of  Pickwick.  In 
close  connection  with  Sir  Leicester 
Dedlock,  and  investigating  tbe  murder 
of  Mr.  Tulkingborn,  is  tbe  incompara¬ 
ble  Bucket.  Probably,  however,  the 
memory  of  Bucket,  the  burly  and  well- 
fed  detective,  has  been  destroyed  by 
the  intenser  and  nearer  presence  of  the 
lean  gentleman,  the  ascetic  and  scien¬ 
tific  Mr.  Holmes.  In  Bleak  House 
we  find  a  very  tiresome  personage,  Mr. 
Laurence  Boythorn,  whose  noisy  man¬ 
ners  have  had  so  unfortunate  an  In- 
fiuence  on  only  too  many  imitators. 
Mr.  Laurence  Boythorn  was  supposed 
to  be  a  portrait  of  Walter  Savage  Lan- 
dor,  just  as  Mr.  Harold  Skimpole  was 
supposed  to  be  a  portrait  of  I^eigh 
Hunt.  In  Bleak  House  we  are  much  con¬ 
cerned  with  Poor  Jo,  who  was  always 
“a  movin’  on.”  Jo  and  Little  Em’ly  (In 
David  Copperfleld)  are  perhaps  the  most 
vital  of  Dickens’s  sentimental  and  pa¬ 
thetic  creations. 

It  was  intelligible  that  Dickens  should 
take  up  tbe  case  against  tbe  ruinous 
and  heartbreaking  delays  of  the  Courts 
of  Chancery,  and  his  work  was  most 
skilfully  done.  Whether  or  no  he  pro¬ 
duced  any  effect  is  hard  to  say.  What 
is  not  so  easily  intelligible  is  his 
famous  case  of  “spontaneous  com¬ 
bustion.”  What  could  it  have  mat¬ 
tered  to  Dickens  (one  refiects)  whether 
spontaneous  combustion  was  a  possible 
phenomenon  or  not?  Perhaps  some 
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contemiMjrary  controversy  (now  for¬ 
gotten)  gave  him  the  cue.  However 
that  may  be,  he  made  quite  a  point  of 
upholdiag  the  possibility  of  a  death 
which  most  medical  men  agree  in  whol¬ 
ly  disbelieving. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  of  the  Court, 
true  to  his  title  in  the  last  act,  has 
died  the  death  of  all  Lord  Chancellors 
of  all  courts,  and  of  ail  authorities  in 
all  places  under  all  names  soever, 
where  false  pretences  are  made,  and 
where  Injustice  is  done.  Call  the 
death  by  any  name  your  Highness  will, 
attribute  it  to  whom  you  will,  or  say 
it  might  have  been  prevented  how  you 
will,  it  is  the  same  death  eternally— 
Inborn,  inbred,  engendered  in  the  cor¬ 
rupted  humors  of  the  vicious  body 
itself,  and  that  only— Spontaneous 
Combustion,  and  none  other  of  all  the 
deaths  that  can  be  died. 

As  in  everything  else  that  he  under¬ 
took,  he  “took  up”  spontaneous  com¬ 
bustion  with  an  energy  and  a  pleni¬ 
tude  of  conviction  that  is,  in  itself,  re¬ 
freshing  in  our  more  languid  days.  The 
detail  is  truly  Zolaesque,  and  the  catas¬ 
trophe  tragically  loathsome;  it  tran¬ 
scends  in  horror  even  the  galvanized 
corpse  of  Edgar  Poe’s  tale.  What  with 
spontaneous  combustion  and  Chancery 
procedure,  one  would  suppose  that 
Dickens  had  found  enough  to  occupy 
his  attention  through  the  course  of  one 
novel.  But,  in  addition,  there  is  the 
case  of  Tom  All  Alone’s;  the  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  rotting  tenements  and  over¬ 
crowded  cemeteries.  Both  of  these  re¬ 
forms  profited,  in  all  probability,  by 
his  championship.  Not  that  Mr.  Dick¬ 
ens  would  have  been  quoted  as  a  sani¬ 
tary  expert  or  a  great  authority  on 
municipal  organization,  so  much  as  that 
his  large  public— composed  of  the  solid 
voting  middle-class  (negligible  to-day, 
all-powerful  sixty  years  ago)— adopted 
his  ideas.  For  them,  when  Dickens 
spoke,  it  was  as  though  a  prophet 
spoke.  He  did  not  exactly  dogmatize, 
but  the  persuasiveness  of  his  humanity. 


his  energy,  and  his  boundless  popular¬ 
ity,  produced  much  the  same  effect  aa 
(and  perhaps  a  greater  effect  than)  the 
“Thus  salth  the  Lord”  of  the  great 
Hebrew  reformers. 

Unlike  Oliver  Twist,  Bleak  House  con¬ 
tains  but  one  immortal— Chadband— 
and  a  number  of  characters  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  flight  whom  Dickens-lovers  remem¬ 
ber  with  delight,  but  who  have,  in  all 
probability,  passed  away  from  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation,  if 
indeed  the  present  generation  reads 
Bleak  House.  But  whether  it  reads 
Bleak  House  or  not,  it  cannot  help 
knowing  the  name  of  Chadband.  It  is 
not  only  in  the  case  of  types  of  charac¬ 
ter  that  the  work  of  Dickens  has  at¬ 
tained  what  for  the  present  we  must 
call  “immortality.”  There  are  insti¬ 
tutions  and  phrases  that  we  cite  while 
ignoring,  very  often,  their  origin.  The 
“Don’t  presume  to  dictate”  of  Mr.  Al¬ 
fred  Jingle,  and  the  use  of  words  “in  a 
Pickwickian  sense,”  are  examples  of 
phrases  that  have  passed  into  the  lan¬ 
guage.  “The  Circumlocution  Office”  is 
an  example  of  an  Institution  that  we 
all  know.  How  vivid  are  the  types: 
the  flippant,  the  pompous,  the  merely 
insolent,  and  all,  all,  incompetent! 

Take  the  pompous  type.  “May  I  in¬ 
quire,”  says  the  unhappy  victim,  “how 
I  can  obtain  official  information  as  to 
the  real  state  of  the  case?” 

“It  is  competent,”  said  Mr.  Barnacle, 
“to  any  member  of  the— Public,”  men¬ 
tioning  that  obscure  body  with  reluc¬ 
tance  as  his  natural  enemy,  “to  memo¬ 
rialize  the  Circumlocution  Department. 
Such  formalities  as  are  required  to  be 
observed  in  so  doing,  may  be  known 
on  application  to  the  proper  branch  of 
that  Department.” 

“Which  is  the  proper  branch?” 

“I  must  refer  you,”  said  Mr.  Barna¬ 
cle,  ringing  the  bell,  “to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  Itself  for  a  formal  answer  to  that 
inquiry.” 

The  miserable  Clennam  returns  to 
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the  Department  and  encounters  Tite 
Barnacle  junior:  “I  want  to  know,”  he 
begins. 

“Look  here!  Upon  my  soul  you 
mustn’t  come  into  the  place  saying  you 
want  to  know,  you  know,”  remonstrat¬ 
ed  Baruacie  junior. 

“I  want  to  know,”  said  Arthur  Clen- 
nam,  .  .  .  “the  precise  nature  of  the 
claim  of  the  Crown  against  a  prisoner 
for  debt  named  Dorrit.” 

“I  say,  look  here!  You  really  are 
going  it  at  a  great  pace,  you  know. 
Egad,  you  haven’t  got  an  appoint¬ 
ment,”  said  Baruacie  junior,  as  if  the 
thing  were  growing  serious. 

After  other  agreeable  experiences  of 
“how  not  to  do  it”— the  art  of  the  De¬ 
partment— the  applicant  arrives  at  a 
Barnacle,  “on  the  more  sprightly  side 
of  the  family,”  who  says:  “Oh!  you  had 
better  not  bother  yourself  about  it,  I 
think”!  but  on  being  pressed,  indicates 
the  not  very  hopeful  form  of  pro¬ 
cedure  to  be  adopted  by  the  Public. 
“Arthur  Clennam  looked  very  doubtful 
indeed.  ‘But  I  am  obliged  to  you  at 
any  rate,’  said  he,  ‘for  your  politeness.’ 
‘Not  at  all,’  replied  this  engaging 
young  Barnacle.  ‘Try  the  thing,  and 
see  how  you  like  it.  It  will  be  in  your 
power  to  give  it  up  at  any  time,  if  you 
don’t  like  it.  You  had  better  take  a 
lot  of  forms  away  with  you.  Give  him 
a  lot  of  forms!”’ 

lAitle  Dorrit  has  contributed  less  to 
the  language  than  most  of  Dickens’s 
novels.  The  “Circumlocution  Office” 
stands;  and  many  people  still  quote 
“There’s  milestones  on  the  Dover 
Road,”  that  very  funny  ejaculation  of 
“Mr.  F.’s  Aunt;”  but  the  rest  of  the 
book  is  probably  forgotten. 

As  a  rule  the  dialogue  in  Dickens’s 
novels  is  not  very  remarkable.  There 
is  one  exception,  constantly  overlooked, 
in  Bamaby  Rudge.  This  novel,  if  re¬ 
membered  at  all,  is  perhaps  remem¬ 
bered  as  the  book  in  which  the  Lord 
George  Gordon  riots  are  introduced. 


This  part  of  the  work  Is  well  done:  as 
well  depicted  with  pen  and  ink  as 
Loutberbourg  might  have  depicted  it 
on  canvas.  Dolly  Varden  has  vitality; 
and  numerous  agreeable  fashions  have 
been  named  after  her.  In  the  second 
flight  comes  Sim  Tappertit,  and  Dick¬ 
ens-lovers  cherish  endless  choice  mem¬ 
ories  of  the  “Maypole”  and  the  raven. 
But  all  alike  overlook  the  really  mas¬ 
terly  portrait  of  Sir  John  Chester.  This 
is  the  more  striking  because  of  the 
contrasted  portrait  of  Haredale  in  the 
same  book.  In  these  two  men  Dickens 
has  exemplifled  the  principles  that  re¬ 
ceive  his  approbation.  Haredale,  we 
are  constantly  told,  is  honest,  though 
poor;  with  rough  and  forbidding  man¬ 
ners,  but  kind-hearted.  He  dresses 
badly.  Sir  John  Chester  is  elegantly 
built,  carefully  dressed.  Impeccable  as 
to  his  exterior;  but  we  are  given  to 
understand  that  he  is  a  whited  sepul¬ 
chre.  All  this  is  in  line  with  Dick¬ 
ens’s  Ideals— the  ideal  of  essential  hon¬ 
esty,  with  carelessness  as  to  appear¬ 
ances;  in  short,  that  “a  man’s  a  man 
for  a’  that.” 

To  elaborate  the  flgure  of  Sir  John 
Chester  must  have  cost  Charles  Dick¬ 
ens  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  the 
result  Is  probably  not  by  any  means 
that  which  he  anticipated.  For  Ches¬ 
ter  stands  out  brilliant  and  charming, 
while  the  portrait  of  Haredale,  hardly 
distinct,  is  unimpressive.  We  have  a 
confused  impression  of  violent  lan¬ 
guage  and  brutal  gestures,  and  we 
have  the  author’s  assurance  that  Hare¬ 
dale  is  a  very  respectable  man;  but 
that  is  all.  In  the  dialogues  between 
Chester  and  his  two  sons,  Hugh  and 
Edward,  between  Chester  and  Sim  Tap¬ 
pertit,  in  short,  in  every  scene  where 
he  appears,  Chester  is  the  striking  flg¬ 
ure,  the  dominant  flgure,  the  attractive 
flgure.  He  is  made  to  do  a  number  of 
shady  things,  such  as  intercepting  let¬ 
ters;  but  the  amazing  result  of  Mr. 
Dickens’s  work  is  that,  far  from  repro- 
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bating  these  lapses,  we  gladly  forget 
them  for  the  sake  of  being  in  such 
agreeable  company,  and  even  take 
pleasure  in  the  acquaintanceship  of 
such  a  polished  person  by  way  of  con¬ 
trast  with  the  clumsy  savages  who  sur¬ 
round  him.  If  honesty  and  essential 
worth  can  be  so  extremely  silly  and 
boorish  as  the  virtuous  characters  of 
Barnaby  Budge,  well,  w'e  shrink  from 
the  conclusion,  but  we  cannot  help 
shrugging  our  shoulders. 

The  best  judges  have  agreed  that  the 
two  most  vivid  works  of  Charles  Dick¬ 
ens  are  the  Pickwick  Papers  and  Dai'id 
Copperfield.  Pickwick  was  published 
sixty-seven  years  ago,  and  is  not  only 
read  with  delight  to-day,  but  has  fur¬ 
nished  countless  figures  and  phrases 
which  are  part  of  our  language.  The 
whole  of  the  Pickwick  Club,  all  the 
characters  in  the  trial  of  Bardell  v. 
Pickwick,  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter,  Count 
Smorltork,  Mr.  Stiggins,  the  Wellers— 
father  and  son.  Bob  Sawyer  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  Allen,  and  the  Fat  Boy.  There 
are  few  people  w’ho  do  not  know  all 
these  people  better  than  they  know 
their  living  neighbors.  Nevertheless 
the  world  to  which  they  belonged  has 
wholly  passed  away.  This  makes 
their  survival  the  more  striking;  and 
is  evidence,  surely,  of  Dickens’s  pas¬ 
sion  of  love  of  his  kind.  Nothing  else 
and  nothing  less  could  have  breathed 
vitality  into  such  a  collection  of  oddi¬ 
ties. 

David  Copperfield  is  generally  accept¬ 
ed  as  the  autobiography  of  Charles 
Dickens.  The  “immortals”  are  Uriah 
Heep,  Mr.  Mlcawber,  and  Mr.  Brooks 
of  Sheffield.  Betsy  Trotwood  is  suc¬ 
cessful;  but,  as  Is  nearly  always  the 
case;  the  sentimental  part  of  the  book 
is  not  only  heavily  touched  but  uncon¬ 
vincing.  Dickens-lovers  enjoy  the  at- 
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mosphere  of  David  Copperfield  intense¬ 
ly.  We  love  to  set  each  other  ques¬ 
tions  In  examination  form,  such  as 
“amid  pillows  for  how  many  did  David 
fall  asleep  in  the  Golden  Cross  Hotel?” 
Our  affection  for  the  book  is  the  an¬ 
swering  echo  of  the  love  which  in¬ 
spired  it.  We  dwell  in  the  Dickens 
scenery,  and  amid  Dickens  characters 
and  Dickens  memories,  not  critically, 
as  we  might  in  recalling  the  work  of 
more  academic  people,  but  in  scenes 
where  we  are  at  home  and  may  take 
our  ease,  sure  of  our  welcome.  Right¬ 
ly  did  M.  Claretie  refuse  Mr.  Dickens 
academic  rank.  But  though  that  was 
fair  and  true,  it  is  hardly  final.  There 
have  been  many  academicians,  but 
there  is  only  one  Charles  Dickens,  and 
when  will  there  be  another? 

W’e  may  say  of  his  work,  as  a  whole, 
Avhat  Tourgu6neff  said  of  Le  Nabab, 
that  it  may  be  described  as  being  in 
some  parts  very  great,  while  much  of 
it  is  hackwork.  If  there  is  something  in 
Dickens  that  we  would  prefer  to  for¬ 
get,  there  is  at  least  as  much  that  we 
could  not  forget  if  we  would.  He  Is 
often  a  caricaturist,  but  at  least  as 
often  he  is  far  above  all  caricaturists. 
His  place  is  not  with  the  greatest  ar¬ 
tists.  He  does  not  live  with  the  Ve¬ 
roneses  and  the  Titians,  but  he  is  far 
apart  from  the  Caraccisti.  He  is 
hardly  Rembrandt,  but  we  cannot  leave 
him  with  the  Jan  Steens  and  the  Os¬ 
tades.  He  is  not  academic,  he  re¬ 
mained  to  the  last  untrained,  undrllled, 
recognizing  no  models,  consciously  or 
unconsciously;  one  would  even  say 
that  he  despised  them.  As  a  result  he 
often  created,  and  he  often  drivelled. 
He  cheers  us  beyond  any  writer  that 
ever  lived;  and  he  bores  ns  worse  than 
the  daily  newspaper.  He  stands  alone: 
Charles  Dickens. 

Walter  Frewen  Lord. 
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LINES  WRITTEN  IN  DEPRESSION. 

When  suna  for  weeks  have  seldom  shone, 
And  rain  and  fog  pervade  the  sky, 

And  Fiscal  Policy  alone 
Is  dry, 

How  often  I’m  inclined  to  bless 
(On  seas  statistical  afloat) 

Their  happy  lot  who  don’t  possess 
A  vote! 

By  problems  hard  they  ne’er  are  racked 
Nor  any  difficulty  And 
In  making  up  (stupendous  act!) 

Their  mind:  ' 

Nor  need  they  wade  through  miles  of  type^ 
Where  politicians  by  the  score 
With  one  another’s  statements  “wipe 
The  floor"’! 

But  I,  who  know  what  ills  await 
The  British  Householder  who  makes 
(When  dealing  with  an  Empire’s  fate) 
Mistakes, 

Behold,  oppressed  by  daily  care. 

Arise  before  my  mental  view 
The  dire  results  of  whatsoe’er 
I  do: 

I  see  that  vast  Imperial  Whole 
Resolved  to  its  constituent  parts. 

While  mere  Americans  control 
Its  marts, 

I  see  great  Joseph  bid  me  note 
I  rent  that  Empire  limb  from  limb. 
Because  I  did  not  go  and  vote 
For  him: 

Or,  should  I  seek  for  hia  applause, 

I  seem  to  stand  a  crowd  amid 
All  vainly  asking  Bread— because 
I  did/ 
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O  happy  days!  before  I  heard 
From  statesmen  on  the  daily  stump 

The  meanins^  of  that  fateful  word 
To  Dump— 

Or  realized  the  reasons  clear 
Which  ought  to  make  consumers  weep 

When  wares  originally  dear 
Are  cheap; 

Why  this  to  none  advantage  brings, 

Or  those  that  sell,  or  those  that  buy 

(Save  to  such  negligible  things 
As  I); 

Why  England  ’neath  Protection’s  reign 
Will  show  her  foes  a  firmer  front: 

Why  ’tls  indubitably  plain 
She  won’t: 

Why  persons  twain  are  wholly  free 
Conclusions  opposite  to  frame. 

Although  their  premises  may  be 
The  same! 


A  time  there  was  when  no  one  strayed 
In  spheres  of  independent  thought; 

Each  voted  as  his  party  said 
He  ought,— 

When  what  or  whom  he  voted  for 
He  did  not  care  a  single  fig. 

But  simply  was  a  Tory,  or 
A  Whig. 

I’ve  often  heard  (perhaps  It’s  true) 
How  casting  old  traditions  loose 

We’re  going  generally  to 
The  Deuce: 

But  O!  from  this  I  clearly  see 
We  really  stand  on  Ruin’s  brink— 

When  British  Householders,  like  me. 
Must  think  I 
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THE  POLITICAL  POETRY  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  WATSON. 


There  is  one  modem  habit  which  is 
more  of  a  sign  of  decadence  than  the 
habit  of  taking  drugs,  the  habit  of  ask¬ 
ing  for  definitions,  and  the  yet  more 
craven  habit  of  giving  them.  Human 
language  is  a  thing  totally  unfitted  for 
this  exact  treatment.  It  is  nothing  but 
a  kind  of  wild  music,  certain  hoarse 
cries  and  bizarre  ejaculations  being  ap¬ 
proximately  indicative  of  certain  dark 
but  definite  realities  in  existence.  To 
ask  for  a  definition  of  the  word  “lib¬ 
erty,”  or  the  word  “nationality,”  is 
but  a  step  removed  from  asking  for  a 
definition  of  the  bark  of  a  dog.  Lan¬ 
guage  being  not  a  modern  science,  but 
a  rugged  primeval  art,  like  playing  on 
stringed  instruments,  it  is  impossible 
that  any  word  can  have  a  definition, 
since  the  striking  of  the  one  note 
means  something,  and  the  striking  of 
any  other  number  of  notes  must  seem 
something  quite  different.  A  man 
might  say,  for  instance,  that  “unham¬ 
pered  political  or  social  Individuality” 
was  a  good  equivalent  for  the  word 
“liberty.”  But  it  would  not  be  an 
equivalent  in  the  least.  And  the 
proof  of  this  is  simply  in  the  fact  that 
“unhampered  political  or  social  indi¬ 
viduality”  would  not  make  a  man  start 
as  to  the  blast  of  a  bugle.  When  a 
civilization  begins  to  ask  that  all  its 
words,  its  ancient  and  basic  words, 
should  be  repeated  and  explained,  it  is 
growing  deaf  and  old  and  bad-tem¬ 
pered;  it  has  lost  its  philosophical  ear 
for  music.  The  arrows  of  language  are 
blunted  that  once  went  straight  to  the 
heart.  Our  own  language  is  becoming 
a  foreign  tongue  to  us,  so  that  we  have 
to  look  it  up  as  if  it  were  French  or 
Hebrew  in  a  metaphysical  dictionary. 
And  the  calm,  hard-headed  rationalist 
who  asks  what  is  meant  by  a  nation, 
is  on  that  high  road  of  insanity  which 


ends  in  asking  what  is  meant  by  a 
horse. 

It  is  this  instinctive  knowledge  that 
language  and  consequently  human  in¬ 
tercourse  and  human  pronouncement 
cannot  be  absolutely  correct  and  clear 
which  has  made  the  human  race,  with 
its  quaint  and  almost  elviish  wisdom, 
perceive  the  enormous  importance  of 
mysteries,  of  dim  temples,  and  priestly 
veils.  Secret  scriptures,  impenetrable 
pontiffs,  prayers  in  a  dark  tongue, 
rings  of  swords  round  the  sanctuary, 
all  this  has  been  man’s  device  for  keep¬ 
ing  from  the  heathen  hands  of  logic 
and  reason  the  immemorial  ark  of  com¬ 
mon-sense.  Men  knew  that  nothing 
fares  worse  under  analysis  than  reality 
itself,  than  all  the  things  which  are 
the  substance  of  our  daily  life— charity, 
practicality,  patriotism,  good  manners. 
Religion  has  most  sagaciously  avoided 
the  scientific  method  and  given  men 
for  their  comfort  two  or  three  of  the 
most  splendid,  the  most  livilng,  the 
most  powerful  and  practical  things 
upon  earth— words.  And  this  jealousy, 
this  fear  lest  reason  should  ruin  san¬ 
ity,  producing,  as  I  have  said,  many 
of  the  militant  bigotries  of  religion,  has 
produced,  equally  excusably,  many 
of  the  bigotries  of  patriotism. 
Just  as  people  felt  about  the  peculiar 
experiences  of  their  souls,  so  they  felt 
about  the  peculiar  color  and  spiritual 
independence  of  their  native  land. 
They  felt  that  these  things  were  so 
natural  and  obvious  and  yet  so  incredi¬ 
ble;  they  felt  that  they  were  so  solid 
and  eternal,  and  yet  so  fragile  and  so 
easily  knocked  to  pieces  with  a  ques¬ 
tion.  And  just  as  the  old  religions, 
while  basically  humane,  yet  hated  the 
profane  in  their  sanctuaries,  so  the 
old-fashioned  England,  while  essential¬ 
ly  good-tempered,  hated  a  Frenchman 
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within  her  borders.  It  was  not  hostil¬ 
ity,  but  a  great  unuttered  fear  that 
something  intangible  and  invaluable 
was  being  corrupted  or  diluted,  a  drop 
of  water  or  of  gall  had  fallen  into  the 
ancient  wine. 

This  explains  the  peculiar,  and  to  us, 
as  it  salutes  us  across  the  centuries, 
the  unmeaning  terror  with  which  a  cer¬ 
tain  type  of  nationalists  have  al¬ 
ways  regarded  the  change  and  even 
the  expansion  of  their  country. 
It  explains  how  the  Roman  poets,  even 
at  the  moment  of  the  Roman  Imperial 
triumph,  sang  monotonously  of  the  fall 
of  Rome.  A  man  must  always  be 
furious  against  those  who  have  stolen 
his  goods;  but  he  must  be  doubly  furi¬ 
ous  when  he  cannot  describe  the  goods 
that  have  been  stolen.  To  have  one’s 
sanctities  destroyed  violently  is  terri¬ 
ble;  to  have  them  destroyed  gently  is 
unforgivable.  Suppose  that  a  nation 
regards  itself  as  the  green  Island.  If 
the  color  it  must  wear  be  England’s 
cruel  red,  it  has  a  definite  enemy  to 
oppose.  But  suppose  that  through  a 
splendid  sunset  of  peacock  changes 
the  green  grew  blue,  and  yet  more 
blue,  on  its  way  to  violet,  the  thing 
would  justify  a  bloody  revolution.  This 
is  what  is  lost  by  the  subtle  change 
which  turns  a  nation  into  an  em¬ 
pire. 

The  English  historic  character,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  a  thing  which  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  give  in  any  num¬ 
ber  of  definitions.  Yet  we  can  give  it 
in  an  instance.  Mr.  William  Watson  is, 
politically,  a  typical  Englishman.  This 
is  not  a  mere  matter  of  phrase,  nor  is 
it  a  mere  compliment.  Mr.  Watson 
undoubtedly  claims  a  national  attitude 
for  himself;  but  the  question  is  much 
deeper  than  that.  His  new  volume  of 
poems  on  the  late  war  is  called  “For 
England.”  In  the  preface  he  speaks 
with  a  dignity  both  of  words  and  mean¬ 
ing  somewhat  Incongruous  with  Its 
subject  of  that  charge  of  anti-patriot¬ 


ism  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  believe 
that  any  educated  man  on  either  side 
ever  took  seriously.  The  charge  had 
literally  no  meaning  at  all.  It  is  weari¬ 
some  to  have  to  point  out  that  if  a  man 
thought  the  war  bad  for  his  country 
his  opposition  to  it  must  of  necessity 
be  in  proportion  to  his  patriotism.  The 
doctrine  of  the  united  nation  is  simply 
a  piece  of  mental  confusion.  It  means 
that  at  the  precise  moment  when 
your  country  is  in  most  danger  you 
are  to  become  suddenly  frivolous  and 
take  any  opinion  you  may  find  lying 
about  the  street.  But  though  Mr.  Wat¬ 
son  need  scarcely  have  taken  any  par¬ 
ticular  notice  of  an  accusation  which 
has  become  little  more  than  a  joke,  his 
remarks  about  it  are  worth  quoting, 
because  they  further  establish  this  in¬ 
cidental  fact,  that  he  claims  to  be  a 
national  poet  and  not  a  cosmopolitan 
poet— if  such  a  thing  there  could  be. 

“Especially,”  he  says,  “is  it  odious  to 
one  who  has  prided  himself  on  being 
peculiarly  English  in  his  sympathies 
and  sentiments  and  who  comes  of 
many  generations  of  such  Englishmen 
as  fought  indomitably  for  faith  and 
commonweal,  such  Englishmen  as  lived 
the  beautiful  ancient  life  of  our  pas¬ 
toral  highlands,  in  the  lee  of  the  north¬ 
ern  hills,  and  by  the  fiowlng  of  Swale 
and  lire.  The  same  claim  is  made,  of 
course,  in  the  well-known  lines,  also 
included  in  this  book,  “On  Being  Styled 
‘Pro-Boer’  ”: 

Friend,  call  me  what  you  will:  no  jot 
care  I, 

I  that  shall  stand  for  England  till  I 
die, 

England!  The  England  that  rejoiced 
to  see 

Hellas  unbound;  Italy  one  and  free. 
The  England  that  had  tears  for  Po¬ 
land’s  doom,  • 

And  in  her  heart  for  all  the  world 
made  room. 

The  England  from  whose  side  I  have 
not  swerved, 
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The  immortal  England  that  I,  too, 
have  served. 

Accounting  her  all  living  lands  above, 
In  Justice  and  in  Mercy  and  in  Love. 

1 

I  do  not  quote  these  passages  in  order 
to  raise  the  political  issue.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  which  tendency  is  statesman¬ 
ship  and  national  poetry  is  actually  the 
best  for  the  Commonwealth,  I  am  go¬ 
ing,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  alto¬ 
gether.  I  am  going  to  speak  of  what 
Mr,  Watson’s  attitude  is,  not  of  what 
it  ought  to  be.  And  I  wish  to  state 
first,  as  a  mere  matter  of  patent  fact, 
like  the  fact  that  Shelley’s  attitude  is 
very  Republican,  or  that  Blake’s  atti¬ 
tude  is  very  mystical,  that  Mr. 
William  Watson’s  attitude  is  very  Eng¬ 
lish. 

I  am  not,  I  repeat,  concerned  in  this 
article  to  maintain  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  be  very  English  or  a  good 
thing  to  be  Mr.  William  Watson.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  think  both  lots  enviable.  But 
there  is  this  about  nationality,  as  about 
the  smell  of  a  flower  or  the  tone  of  a 
voice,  that  the  people  who  love  a  na¬ 
tion,  and  the  people  who  hate  it,  neces¬ 
sarily  agree  about  it.  For  instance, 
there  are  some  capable  people  who 
rank  Walt  Whitman  with  Martin  Tap¬ 
per;  there  are  other  capable  people 
who  rank  him  almost  with  the  Mes¬ 
siah.  But  they  would  agree  on  one 
thing:  he  is  an  American  Tupper:  he  is  a 
very  American  Messiah.  Volumes 
could  not  explain  the  peculiar  Yankee 
flavor:  the  chaotic  compound  of  a  mel¬ 
low  barbarism  with  a  kind  of  crude 
culture,  the  gigantic  limbs  in  the  ill- 
fitting  clothes  of  philosophy;  the  ele¬ 
mental  priggishness  which  makes  it 
possible  for  the  man  who  has  obvious¬ 
ly  heard  the  morning  stars  sing  to¬ 
gether,  to  play  with  machines  and 
American  inventions  like  a  child  with 
clockwork  toys,  makes  it  possible  for 
the  Titan  who  wrote  the  divine  and 
tremendous  line 


I  am  as  one  disembodied,  triumphant, 
dead, 

to  write  also 

Long  live  materialism.  Hurrah  for 
positive  science. 

All  that  we  can  say  is  that  the  particu¬ 
lar  blend  of  coarseness  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  can  be  felt  also  in  Mark  Twain. 
It  is  America.  If  you  love  it,  you  love 
America;  if  you  hate  it,  you  hate 
America.  If  you  hate  Mr.  Watson’s 
political  temper,  you  hate  England. 

For  let  us  put  it  to  a  similar  test. 
The  genius  of  Mr.  Watson  can  be,  and 
for  our  purposes  may  usefully  be,  con¬ 
sidered  from  the  standpoint  of  a  for¬ 
eigner  who  really  disliked  this  coun- 
tiy,  its  tone,  its  customs,  its  religious 
sentiment.  He  could  find  everything 
in  Mr.  Watson  that  be  dislikes  most. 
We  can  imagine  some  Parisian  deca¬ 
dent  smelling  from  this  book  what 
would  be  to  him  the  very  mist 
and  mud  of  the  island  of  the  Puritans. 
Here  he  would  find  the  English  pom¬ 
posity,  which  he  would  call  hypocrisy; 
absurdly,  for  it  springs  from  a  simple 
character.  Here,  again,  he  would 
find  that  most  English  of  all  English 
traits,  our  incomparable  vagueness, 
that  vagueness  which  makes  us  shrink 
from  great  doctrines,  but  fall  in  love 
with  great  words;  which  makes  us  dis¬ 
like  articles  of  religion,  but  yet  remain 
religious;  which  makes  us  doubt  about 
the  Rights  of  Man,  and  yet  thrill  at 
the  name  of  Liberty.  Last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  he  would  find  here  that 
element  too  loosely  classed  as  Puritan¬ 
ism,  which  so  enrages  much  of 
Continental  civilization— that  ingrain- 
edly  ethical  turn  of  mind  which  finds 
moralizing  a  feast  of  pleasure.  Too 
few  have  noticed  that  scandal-monger- 
ing  is  the  most  popular  kind  of  con¬ 
versation  simply  because  the  most 
amusing  subject  in  the  world  is  moral¬ 
ity.  But  this  Joy  in  moral  estimates 
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is  verj’  English,  and  our  imaginary  for¬ 
eigner  would  be  infuriated  with  it.  He 
would  read,  for  instance,  that  splendid 
passage  in  Mr.  Watson’s  “Apologia,” 
in  which  the  poet,  taunted  with  his 
classicism,  turns  dramatically  on  the 
decadents:— 

For  though  of  faulty  and  of  erring 
walk, 

I  have  not  suffered  aught  of  frail  in  me 
To  stain  my  song;  I  have  not  paid  the 
world 

The  evil  and  the  insolent  courtesy 
Of  offering  it  my  baseness  as  a  gift. 

But  he  would  not  feel  the  thrill  that 
an  Englishman  feels  at  that  burst  of 
ethical  scorn.  He  would  say,  “Oh,  I 
know  what  that  means.  It  means  not 
bringing  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  the 
young  person.  It  means  no  convincing 
passions,  no  biting  facts,  no  stirring 
of  the  terrible  underworld  of  life:  no 
fierce  and  graceful  nudities,  no  strange 
colors,  no  fantastic  forms— or,  in  a 
word,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  no 
art.”  And  then  with  what  relief  he 
would  find  himself  reading  some  other 
English  writer,  who  had  none  of  these 
vices  of  pomposity  or  vagueness,  or  a 
perpetual  ethical  test.  And  he  would 
find  such  an  un-English  English  w'riter. 
He  would  find  a  man  of  superlative 
genius  writing  in  our  language,  in 
whose  work  there  would  be  no  lack 
of  biting  facts,  of  fierce  nudities,  of 
strange  colors,  of  the  underworld.  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling,  our  one  Continental 
writer,  would  be  a  godsend  indeed  to 
our  Continental  critic.  Mr.  Kipling’s 
splendid  realism  and  picturesqueness 
would  appear  original  In  any  country. 
But  they  would  not  appear  one  half  so 
original  in  France  as  in  England.  When 
Mr.  Kipling  startles  us  it  is  simply 
because  we  are  English.  All  his  meth¬ 
ods  have  long  been  employed  in  French 
literature,  though  It  must  be  said 
scarcely  ever  with  more  talent  and  ef¬ 
fect.  His  slang  poems  are  an  old  de- 
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vice  to  the  great  French  decadents 
who  wrote  verses  in  the  argot  of  the 
criminal  quarter.  His  vivid  pictures 
of  physical  sensations  are  part  of  the 
first  lesson  of  the  Zolaist.  His  quaint 
and  fascinating  insistence  on  smell  is 
already  palling  on  the  erotic  Parisian 
msthete.  His  sharp,  cruel  short  sto¬ 
ries  are  as  good  as  Maupassant’s.  His 
Orientalism  is  perfectly  French.  One 
change  any  one  must  feel  in  passing 
from  Watson  to  him.  It  is  passing 
from  a  cool  climate  to  a  hot  one.  In 
one  of  his  admirable  tales,  Kipling 
uses  the  phrase,  “sultry  stories.”  He 
means  smoking-room  stories;  but  with¬ 
out  any  reference  to  this  meaning,  we 
may  say  that  his  stories  are  all  sultry. 

I  am  not,  of  course,  comparing  the 
merits  of  these  writers,  either  literary 
or  political.  I  am  merely  pointing  out 
differences  that  are  matters  of  impar¬ 
tial  fact.  And  in  order  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  special  sympathy  with 
Mr.  Watson,  I  have  chosen  the  stand¬ 
point  of  a  man  who  disliked  his  spirit 
and  his  art.  Now  let  us  suppose  the 
contrary  case— that  of  a  man,  either 
English  or  foreign,  whom  the  whole  air 
and  smell  of  England  exalted  like  a 
great  wine;  a  man  who  knew,  as  we 
know,  that  her  pomposity  is  only  an 
old  and  innocent  dignity,  that  her 
vagueness  Is  only  an  ingrained  rever¬ 
ence  and  liberality,  that  her  Puritan¬ 
ism  is  a  concern  for  the  things  that 
matter.  He  would  move  easily  in  the 
landscapes  of  these  poems.  Every 
poet  has  a  landscape  at  the  back  of 
bis  soul.  Mr.  Watson’s  is  a  North¬ 
ern  and  English  landscape— a  land¬ 
scape  of  great  uplands  and  huge  pale 
dawns.  It  Is  so  as  surely  as  Mr.  Kip¬ 
ling’s  is  an  alien  landscape,  with  a 
stretch  of  dry  places,  palms,  and  a 
fioor  of  fire.  And  this  the  lover  of 
England  would  feel  at  once  in  Watson. 
He  would  feel  in  the  misty  hills  the 
vague  practicality,  the  vague  rever¬ 
ence,  the  vague  and  exuberant  generos- 
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ity  of  Kiiglaiid.  lie  would  feel  the 
peculiar  Euglish  virtues,  such  as  mag¬ 
nanimity  and  geniality.  Mr,  Watson 
is  perfectly  right,  wild  as  the  patriotic 
claim  may  seem,  when  he  puts  Eng¬ 
land 

All  lands  above. 

In  Justice  and  in  Mercy  and  in  Love. 

Justice  is  iwrhaps  an  exaggeration: 
the  English  are  not  logical  enough  to 
be  just.  But  England  is  certainly 
(when  foreign  “Imperialists”  let  her 
alone)  the  most  merciful  of  nations. 
The  Majuba  policy  may  or  may  not  be 
the  most  wise,  but  certainly  it  was  the 
most  English.  No  one  at  all  ac(iuaint- 
ed  with  popular  French  Action  can  fail 
to  remember  an  element  in  it  which 
we  And  unnatural,  the  element  of  re¬ 
venge.  How  easily  a  kindly  and  ordi¬ 
nary  man,  when  wronged  in  his  ca¬ 
pacity  of  husband,  becomes  a  Aend,  a 
torturer.  This  element  is  not  English, 
but  the  gust  of  foreign  Action  has  had 
a  secondary  effect  in  attracting  into  our 
politics  the  conception  of  “la  revanche.” 
The  great  quality  of  easiness  and  for¬ 
giveness  we  had  of  nature;  but  Mr. 
Kipling  and  his  school  with  their  tropi¬ 
cal  tendency,  seem  bent  on  infecting 
our  statesmanship  with  the  Southern 
ethic  of  the  knife. 

It  is  not  probable  in  tbe  natui-e  of 
things  that  Mr.  Watson  will  ever  be  a 
popular  poet.  Two  reasons  chieAy 
hinder  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt  I  have 
laid  myself  open  to  the  charge  of  para¬ 
dox  by  mentioning  the  more  obvious  of 
them:  he  is  locally  and  traditionally 
English.  A  purely  national  poet  must 
1>e  neglected  at  a  certain  stage  of  over¬ 
civilization,  for  when  men  have  become 
very  luxurious,  novelty  is  the  last  and 
only  luxury.  Hence  the  enormous  in¬ 
undation  of  French,  Russian.  Ameri¬ 
can,  Anglo-Indian  InAuence  on  England 
and  England’s  books.  The  second  cause 
of  his  necessary  isolation  is  that  he  is 
fundamentall.v  democratic.  I  know 


that  the  word  will  be  misunderstood. 
With  music-hall  refrains  ringing  in  our 
ears,  with  torrents  of  books  about  the 
brutality  and  ignorance  of  the  East 
End  Aooding  the  market,  with  every 
half-penny  paper  peppered  with  slang, 
and  every  public  speech  tilled  with  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  common-sense  of  working 
men,  it  seems  ridiculous  to  point  to  the 
most  lonely,  the  most  polished,  the 
most  academic  and  elaborate  of  mod¬ 
ern  men  of  genius  and  call  him  demo¬ 
cratic.  But  he  is  democratic.  He 
does  not  appeal  to  the  lower  classes, 
which  is  appealing  to  an  oligarchy. 

Democracy  must  always  be  severe, 
without  either  desire  or  dread  of  para- 
<lox,  we  may  go  even  further.  Democ¬ 
racy  must  always  be  unpopular.  It  is 
a  religion,  and  the  essence  of  a  re¬ 
ligion  is  that  it  constrains.  Likeeverj- 
other  religion,  it  asks  men  to  do  what 
they  cannot  do;  to  think  steadily  about 
the  important  things.  Like  every  other 
religion,  it  asks  men  to  consider  the 
dark,  fugitive,  erratic  realities,  to  ig¬ 
nore  the  gigantic,  glaring  and  over- 
jMjwering  trivialities.  It  rests  upon 
the  fact  that  the  things  which  men 
have  in  common,  such  as  a  soul  and  a 
stomach,  such  as  the  love  of  children 
or  the  fear  of  death,  are  to  inAnity 
more  important  than  the  things  in 
which  they  differ,  such  as  a  landed  es¬ 
tate  or  an  ear  for  music,  the  capacity 
to  found  an  empire  or  to  make  a  bow. 
And  it  has,  like  any  other  religion,  to 
deal  with  the  immense  primary  diffi¬ 
culty  that  the  unimportant  things  are 
by  far  the  most  graphic  and  arresting, 
that  millions  see  how  a  man  founds  an 
empire,  and  only  a  few  how  he  faces 
death,  and  that  a  man  may  make  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  bows  in  a  year  and  go  on 
improving  in  them,  while  in  the  art  of 
being  born  he  is  only  allowed  one 
somewhat  private  experiment.  In 
politics,  in  philosophy,  in  everything, 
it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  things 
that  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the 
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thiiij's  tliat  are  not  seen  are  eternal. 
And  the  thiu>:  whicli  is  most  nndis- 
coverable  in  ali  human  affairs,  the 
thing  which  is  most  elusive,  most 
secret,  most  hopelessly  sealed  from 
our  sight  is,  and  always  must  be,  the 
thing  which  is  most  common  to  us  all. 
Every  little  variety  we  have  we  gossip 
and  boast  of  eagerly;  it  is  upon  uni¬ 
formity  that  we  preserve  the  siience 
of  terrified  conspirators.  There  are 
oniy  two  things  that  are  absolutely 
common  to  all  of  us,  more  common 
than  bread  or  sunlight,  death  and  birth. 
.\ud  it  is  considered  morbid  to  talk 
about  the  one  and  indecent  to  talk 
alwut  the  other.  It  is  the  nature  of 
man  to  talk,  so  to  speak,  largely  and 
eagerly  about  every  new'  feather  he 
sticks  in  his  hair,  but  to  conceal  like 
a  deformity  the  fact  that  he  liiis  a 
head. 

This  is  the  secret  of  the  perma¬ 
nent  austerity  of  the  democratic 
idea,  of  its  eternal  failure  and  its  eter¬ 
nal  recurrence,  of  the  fact  that  it  can 
never  be  popular  and  can  never  be 
killed.  It  withers  into  nothingness  in 
the  light  of  a  naked  spirituality  those 
special  badges  and  uniforms  which  we 
all  love  so  much,  since  they  mark  us 
out  as  kings  or  schoolmasters,  or  gen¬ 
tlemen  or  philanthropists.  It  declares 
with  a  brutal  benignity  that  all  men 
are  brothers  just  at  the  very  moment 
that  every  one  feels  himself  to  be  the 
good  grandfather  of  eveiy  one  else.  To 
our  human  nature  it  c*ommonly  seems 
quite  a  pitiful  exchange  to  cease  from 
being  poets  or  vestrymen,  and  to  be 
put  off  with  being  the  images  of  the 
everlasting.  That  is  the  secret,  as  1 
say,  of  the  austerity  of  republicanism, 
of  its  continual  historic  association 
with  the  stoical  philosophy,  of  its  con¬ 
tinual  defeat  at  the  hands  of  heated 
mobs.  It  strikes  men  dow'ii  from  the 
high  places  of  their  human  fads  and 
callings,  and  lays  them  all  level  upon 
*  dull  plane  of  the  divine. 


Now  this  stern  ami  absolute  charac¬ 
ter  in  the  republican  sentiment  must 
of  necessity  have  its  effect  in  literary 
form.  Thence  arose  that  august  and 
somewhat  rigid  school  of  eloquence  and 
poetry  which  has  been  associated  with 
republicanism  almost  from  the  first 
twilight  of  the  pagan  era.  So  far  as 
one  broad  distinction  may  be  said  to 
run  like  a  chasm  from  end  to  end  of 
iiterary  history,  it  is  this,  that  the  lite- 
rai'y  weapon  of  popular  government 
has  been  classic  literature;  the  literarj' 
weapon  of  judges  and  pontiffs  and  the 
great  print*es  of  the  earth  has  always 
been  frivolity.  One  might  almost  say 
that  their  literaiy  weapon  had  always 
been  slang.  If  we  want  exhilarating 
vulgarity  (and  we  often  do  want  it), 
we  go  to  some  good  Conservative,  such 
as  Aristophanes  or  Mr.  Anstey.  If  we 
want  a  gay  and  gross  picture  of  the 
I'cal  turbulence  of  the  real  rabble  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  say  in  Eng¬ 
land,  we  go  to  some  cavalier  like  Dek- 
ker  or  Wycherley.  To  John  Milton, 
the  republican,  we  go  for  something 
quite  different.  We  go  to  the  republi- 
<*an  not  for  a  comedy  about  men  bm 
for  an  epic  about  man. 

Of  this  great  tradition  of  the  union 
of  a  democratic  policy  with  a  classical 
style  the  great  living  representative  in 
England  is  Mr.  William  Watson.  And 
he  stands  alone.  A  violent  reaction  to- 
wai’ds  realism  in  literature  has  in  our 
lime  gone  hand  in  hand  with  a  violent 
reaction  towards  Toryism  in  politics; 
it  may  seem  strange  to  connect  the 
vivisections  of  Zola  with  the  admirable 
public  speeches  of  Lord  Salisbury,  but 
they  have  this  profound  kinship,  that 
they  both  make  utter  sport  of  all  hu¬ 
man  dignity.  In  Mr.  Watson’s  politi¬ 
cal  poems  may  be  found  what  can  be 
found  nowhere  else  in  modern  Eng 
land— the  old  and  authentic  voice  of 
the  England  of  Milton  and  Words¬ 
worth.  Xothing  is  more  striking  than 
this  parallelism  between  Mr.  Watson’s 
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diction  and  his  moral  policy.  He  loves 
lines  such  as 

Kept  whole  and  virginal  her  liberties. 

He  loves  words  of  gray  and  silver;  cool 
words,  words  with  a  stern  smell  of  the 
sea.  He  loves  the  idea  of  the  maiden¬ 
hood  of  nations;  vague  and  mountain¬ 
ous  ideas  like  liberty,  and  a  kind  of 
sorrowful  justice. 

The  Fortnightly  Rerlew. 


But  the  fierce  mountain  stream  of  lib¬ 
erty 

Not  edicts  and  not  hosts  can  long  re¬ 
strain. 

For  this  is  of  the  heights  and  of  the 
deeps. 

That  is  the  Miltonic  and  the  Words¬ 
worthian  England.  It  may  be  we  are 
listening  to  the  last  of  the  ancient 
poets  of  England. 

Q.  K.  Cheater  ton. 


MILADY. 


(Being  an  extract  from  the  memoirs 
of  Count  Luca  della  Riva— knight  of 
the  Order  of  the  Annunciation— mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Venetian  parliament  during 
the  revolution,  1848-49.) 

It  was  in  the  early  spring  of  1851 
that  Prince  Mario  d’lvrea  brought  his 
young  English  wife  home  with  him  to 
Venice.  I  received  a  hastily  scrawled 
note  from  him  early  one  morning  in¬ 
forming  me  of  their  arrival  and  telling 
me  to:  “Hurry  up  and  be  the  first  to 
welcome  Edith  to  her  new  home.” 

I  had  been  the  recipient,  at  frequent 
intervals  during  the  past  winter,  of  let¬ 
ters  from  Mario,  bearing  the  postmarks 
of  various  country  towns  and  villages 
in  England,  where  he  had  been  visiting 
friends— letters  full  of  a  lover’s,  and 
an  Italian  lover’s  enthusiasm  for  the 
eyes,  the  hair,  the  white  skin,  the  ex¬ 
quisitely  modulated  voice  of  Lady 
Edith  Alvanley,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Stanes.  I  had  read  these  letters, 
which  had  never  contained  less  than 
two  dozen  “exclamatory  notes”  with 
considerable  amusement,  slightly  tem¬ 
pered  with  a  young  man’s  natural  re¬ 
gret  that  a  friend  should  renounce  the 
delights  of  bachelordom,  and  with  a 
certain  anxiety  as  to  the  possible  con¬ 
sequences  of  bringing  an  English  girl 


to  Venice  in  those  troublous  times, 
when  the  workmen  were  still  occupied 
repairing  the  damage  done  to  our  pal¬ 
aces  by  Austrian  cannon,  and  the 
white-coated  Austrian  soldiers  were 
still  seeking,  arresting  and  putting  in 
prison,  without  even  a  pretence  of  judi¬ 
cial  proceedings,  any  poor  wretch, 
whose  ill-chance  made  him  incur  the 
suspicion  of  desiring  the  liberty  of  his 
country. 

Well!  Mario  and  his  wife  would  be 
safe  enough,  I  reasoned,  as  I  read  his 
note,  provided  they  kept  on  good  terms 
with  the  Austrian  ofiScials;  for  he  had 
Interest  at  the  court  of  Vienna, 
and,  besides,  be  came  of  a  great  race, 
the  greatest  in  Venice  after  the  Dan- 
dolos,  and  it  would  be  dangerous  policy 
to  molest  him;  even  Mettemicb  had  ad¬ 
mitted  as  much. 

I  was  in  a  somewhat  similar  position, 
owing  to  the  amount  of  my  Income;  1 
was  too  rich  for  it  to  be  convenient  to 
banish  me,  I  was  worth  a  king’s  ran¬ 
som  to  them  annually  in  taxes,  and 
their  oflSclals  were  not  above  accept¬ 
ing  a  bribe  when  I  wished  for  a  free 
hand  to  help  my  poor  countrymen  in 
their  dlfllculties;  otherwise,  I  fiatter 
myself,  Mario  and  I  would  have 
shared  the  fate  of  the  forty  pa- 
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triots  who  were  exiled  after  the  dolas  or  strolled  about  on  the  bridges 
siege  of  ’49,  for  Mario  had  fought  and  open  squares,  served  to  give  an 
like  a  hero  for  his  country,  and  added  brilliancy  to  an  already  brilliant 
the  Austrians  knew  it  only  too  well,  scene. 

Nor  were  they  Ignorant  of  the  fact  that  I  lay  back  in  the  gondola,  smoking  a 
during  those  terrible  months  in  which  cigarette,  with  the  large  bunch  of  roses 
we  had  fought  so  desperately  for  the  I  had  ordered  by  my  side,  when,  as  we 
republic  nearly  ail  the  arms  and  am-  came  round  a  bend  of  the  canal  and  In 
munition  bad  been  supplied  at  my  ex-  sight  of  Mario’s  palace,  I  saw  that 
pense.  there  were  two  figures  on  the  steps 

I  have  since  been  asked,  not  without  that  led  down  to  the  water;  one  I  rec- 
malice,  bow  it  was  that  we  elected  to  oguized,  even  at  that  distance,  as  being 
remain  in  Venice  during  those  days,  Mario  himself,  and  the  other— it  was  a 
when  so  many  better  men  were  pining  woman’s  figure  dressed  in  white— I 
under  foreign  skies;  Manin  in  Paris,  guessed  to  be  Mario’s  wife. 

Var6  at  Lausanne,  Comello  in  Poland,  The  gondola  swept  round  the  curve, 
and  the  others— God  knows  where?  and  Mario,  recognizing  the  blue  and 
The  reason  was  not  far  to  seek;  we  white  liveries  of  my  gondoliers,  came 
were  needed,  noth  of  us,  in  Venice,  down  the  steps  to  the  water’s  edge 
heaven  knows  how  much  we  were  and  waved  his  hand  to  me.  His  wife 
needed,  Mario  with  his  intluence  and  1  stood  on  the  steps  above  him,  shading 
with  my  money  (and  never,  I  swear,  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  the  sunlight 
was  money  put  to  better  uses).  Who  gleaming  in  her  hair,  that  was  the  color 
else  could  have  kept  the  Austrian  otfi-  of  burnished  gold;  she  had  stuck  a 
cials  in  check  and  shielded  the  unbap-  little  bunch  of  scarlet  leaves  into  the 
py  Venetians  from  their  revengeful  belt  of  her  white  dress,  and  she  held 
malice?  But  1  am  wandering  from  a  larger  bunch  in  one  hand.  Never 
my  story.  shall  I  forget  the  picture  they  made, 

On  receiving  Mario’s  note,  I  had  or-  she  and  Mario,  as  they  stood  waiting 
dered  my  gondola  to  be  ready  by  ten  for  me  in  the  morning  sunlight,  he  tall 
o’clock,  and  had  sent  a  servant  to  buy  and  dark,  his  bronzed  face  smiling  wel- 
a  large  bunch  of  roses  to  offer  to  the  come,  and  his  princess  in  her  white 
newly-arrived  princess.  It  was  a  lovely  dress  with  her  crimson  leaves,  and 
morning,  and  as  I  was  rowed  down  the  golden  aureole  of  fair  hair. 

Grand  Canal  towards  the  Palazzo  So  I  was  presented  to  Milady  (that 
d’lvrea  I  thought  that  Mario’s  wife  was  the  name  we  all  gave  her  from  the 
could  hardly  have  arrived  in  Venice  first)  and  bade  her  welcome  to  Venice, 
at  a  better  season.  A  light  breeze  and  for  the  next  few  days  rowed  about 
from  the  south  broke  the  blue  waters  in  a  gondola  showing  her  the  beauties 
of  the  broader  canals  Into  dancing  of  her  new  home.  Though  the  mem- 
wavelets  that  seemed  to  catch  and  to  ory  of  past  disasters,  and  some  vague 
reflect  the  bright  spring  sunshine  as  foreboding  of  great  events  yet  to  come, 
they  leaped  and  splashed  against  the  gave  our  amusements  a  rather  grim 
many-colored  walls  and  steps;  flowers  background  of  anxiety,  the  season  was 
showed  brightly  against  the  open  win-  a  brilliant  one  in  Venice,  and  Milady, 
dows;  the  pigeons,  the  swallows  and  who  bad  an  English  girl’s  enthusiastic 
the  gulls  all  circled  together  high  up  capacity  for  enjoying  herself,  went  to 
against  the  light  azure  of  the  sky.  balls,  theatres  and  receptions,  managing 
Even  the  white  coats  of  the  Austrian  even  to  inspire  Mario  and  myself,  much 
soldiers,  as  they  flashed  past  in  gon-  as  we  hated  such  forms  of  entertain- 
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ment,  with  some  ol  lier  overflowiug 
spirits.  So  we  foliowed  meekly  in  her 
wake,  and  astonished  and  scandalizeii 
all  our  friends  in  Venice  by  appearing 
even  at  a  dance  given  by  the  Austrian 
Governor,  in  whose  house  neither 
of  us  had  ever  deigned  to  set  foot  be¬ 
fore. 

But,  as  Milady  said,  “What  did  it 
matter  if  he  tca«  an  Austrian?”  The 
floor  in  his  rooms  was  perfect  for  danc¬ 
ing,  and  his  aides-de-camp  waltzed  to 
perfection.  Neither  Mario  nor  I  were 
dancing  men.  so  to  these  gentlemen  fell 
the  entire  task  of  entertaining  Milady; 
one  of  them  especially,  a  rather  hand¬ 
some  young  Hungarian,  with  large 
dark  eyes  and  strangely  pale  aquiline 
features,  seemed  to  find  the  task  a  par¬ 
ticularly  agreeable  one,  so  much  so 
that  his  attentions  grew  almost  too 
marked  before  the  end  of  the 
dance,  and  Milady  came  up  to  Mario, 
who  was  leaning  against  a  door  talk¬ 
ing  to  me  in  a  desultory  fashion,  and 
asked  to  be  taken  home. 

On  the  day  immediately  following 
the  Governor’s  ball,  the  first  cloud  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  horizon.  About  seven 
o’clock  In  the  evening  a  servant 
brought  me  a  hurried  note,  asking  me 
to  come  at  once  to  Mario's  house,  as  he 
had  urgent  need  of  my  advice  and 
help.  Surpri.sed  and  anxious,  for  1 
knew  by  experience  that  Mario  had  a 
way  of  getting  into  trouble  with  the 
foreign  authorities,  I  proceeded  on  foot 
to  the  Paiazzo  d’lvrea  and  was  shown 
into  a  room  on  the  first  floor  where  I 
found  Mario  and  his  wife  waiting  for 
me. 

The  trouble,  as  Mario  explained  it, 
did  not  seem  very  serious.  It  appeared 
that,  for  reasons  best  known  to  them¬ 
selves,  the  Austrian  police  had  decided 
to  arrest  a  little  shopkeeper  (a  boot¬ 
maker,  I  think  be  was)  and  bis  two 
assistants  on  the  charge  of  bolding  se¬ 
ditious  meetings  in  a  room  at  the  back 
of  their  shop,  meetings  at  which  a  lot 


of  abuse  was  aimed  at  the  heads  of 
the  Emperor,  of  .Mefternich  and  of  Ita- 
detzky,  but  which,  for  all  the  harm 
(from  the  Austrian  point  of  view')  that 
w'as  likely  to  result,  might  never  have 
been  held  at  all.  The  three  men 
having  been  warned  by  some  friend 
among  the  imlice  of  their  intend¬ 
ed  arrest,  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  Palazzo  d’lvi-ea,  and  had  begged 
•Mario  to  protect  them.  This  was  an¬ 
noying,  certainly,  but  it  did  not  seem 
to  me  that  the  matter  was  a  serious 
one;  even  if  the  men  were  given  up  to 
the  police  they  would  probably  only 
suffer  a  short  term  of  imprisonment,  or 
be  fined,  and  the  tine  might  be  paid  for 
them.  I  said  as  much  to  Mario,  but 
he  was  not  satisfied. 

“I  cannot  give  them  up  to  the  police,” 
he  said,  “because  w'hen  they  arrived 
I  promised  to  do  my  best  for  them, 
and  of  course  w'hen  the  police  come  to¬ 
morrow  I  cannot  give  my  w’ord  of  hon¬ 
or  that  they  are  not  here,  which  would 
be  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  house 
being  searched.” 

“But  why  not  let  the  police  come  and 
search  for  the  men  if  they  wdsh?  You 
could  surely  find  some  cellar  or  dun¬ 
geon  in  this  old  palace  where  they 
would  not  be  found,  and,  as  I  said,  even 
if  they  are  found,  you  can  easily  ar¬ 
range  with  the  authorities  that  their 
sentence  should  be  a  light  one.” 

“I  would  rather  the  police  did  not 
make  a  search  through  my  house  at 
present.”  Mario  spoke  gravely,  but  1 
could  not  understand  his  objection. 

“They  searched  the  house  times  out 
of  number  in  the  days  after  the  siege; 
you  used  not  to  mind,  I  remember.” 

“Still,  I  repeat,  I  have  a  particular 
reason  why  they  should  not  do  so  at 
present.” 

“Well,”  I  exclaimed,  “if  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  mysterious  I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  help  you  much.  What  is  your 
reason?  Is  the  house  stacked  with 
arms  or  ammunition?” 
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“No,  it  is  uot  that;  1  eauuot  toll  you  Milady  looked  at  mo;  she  was  sitting 
why.”  hy  tlio  Are,  the  light  of  the  flame  play- 

l  shrugged  my  shoulders  iiTitably.  iiig  on  her  hair.  “You  don’t  approve, 
“Why  not  get  the  men  *to  leave  the  LucaV”  she  said. 
l»laceV”  1  asked;  “is  the  house  “No,  Milady,  I  don’t  approve.” 
watchedV’  He  nodded  assent.  “But  Mario  is  I'ight;  we  cannot  have 

Suddenly  Milady  turned  to  me  and  the  police  in  the  house  Just  at  present.” 
said;  “If  they  could  pass  out  unoh-  I  shrugged  my  shoulders.  “1  will 
served  could  they  not  Ik;  taken  to  a  write  an  order  for  the  captain  of  the 
[>lace  of  safety?”  yacht,”  I  said,  crossing  over  to  a  writ- 

“Certaluly,”  I  answered,  “they  might  Ing-table  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
go  to  my  yacht,  it  is  lying  off  the  Lido;  Milady  remained  by  the  tire,  watch- 
ouce  on  board,  the  captain  could  easily  ing  the  flames  with  thoughtful  eyes, 
take  them  out  to  sea  and  land  them  Mario  came  back,  saying  that  all  was 
somewhere  on  the  coast  further  south;  arranged,  and  we  went  in  to  dinner. 

I  could  furnish  them  with  money  if  It  was  not  a  cheerful  meal,  though  Mi- 
necessary.”  lady  and  Mario  made  labored  efforts 

Milady  turned  to  her  husband  and  to  appear  at  their  ease.  I  was  anx- 
said  irrelevantly:  “There  is  a  ball  at  ions  and  worried,  and  took  no  trouble 
the  Dandolos’  to-night,  you  know!”  to  hide  the  fact.  AVhen  dinner  was 

.Mario  stared  at  her  in  astonishmeul.  over  Milady  went  upstairs  to  dress  for 
“What  has  that  got  to  do  with  it?”  be  the  part  she  was  going  to  play,  while 
asked.  Mario  and  I  waited  in  the  smoking- 

“Otdy  this;  that  if  the  men  could  be  room, 
hidden  in  m.v  gondola,  I  could  start  “You’re  a  fool,  Mario,  to  let  her  go!” 
from  here  as  if  I  were  going  to  the  Dan-  1  said  bluntly,  as  soon  as  we  were 

doles’  ball;  the  spies  who  are  watching  alone. 

the  house  would  only  see  the  Princess  “It  cannot  be  helped.”  he  answered, 
in  an  opera-cloak,  starting  out  for  the  “I  must  be  able  to  give  my  word  to- 

evening,  they  would  never  think  of  fol-  morrow,  when  the  police  come,  that 

lowing  me,  and  I  could  take  the  men.  they  are  not  in  the  house.” 

as  Luca  suggests,  to  his  yacht  at  tin-  Milady  soon  came  downstairs  again, 
liido.”  She  had  put  on  a  white  ball  dress,  em- 

Mario  looked  down  at  her  admiringly  broidered  with  gold  lilies.  She  wore 

and  passed  his  hand  caressingly  over  a  heavy  fur  opera  cloak  on  her  shoul- 
her  fair  hair.  “There  is  something  in  ders,  and  there  were  diamonds  in  her 
that,  little  girl,”  he  said,  “that  is  not  hair;  she  was  pale.  We  all  went  down 

a  f)ad  idea  at  all!  What  do  you  think  to  the  hall  and  out  to  the  steps 

of  it,  LucaV”  together;  it  was  a  veiy  fine  night,  the 

“I  think  it  would  be  a  dangerous  gondola  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  steps 

piece  of  work,  and  I  don’t  think  your  rocking  a  little  on  the  waves, 
precious  shoemaker  and  his  assistants  “I  thought  it  best  to  leave  it  uncov- 
are  worth  it!”  I  answered.  ered,”  said  Mario,  “it  looks  more  inno- 

“You  don’t  know  all  the  circum-  cent  so.” 
stances,”  said  Mario.  “But  the  idea  “Where  are  the  men?”  asked  Milady 
is  a  good  one,  I  will  go  and  see  about  in  a  whisper. 

getting  the  men  into  the  gondola.  You  “They  are  already  inside,”  was  the 
will  stay  to  dinner,  won’t  you,  Luca?”  answer,  “lying  down,  two  under  the 
I  nodded  carelessly  and  he  left  the  seat  and  one  with  a  rug  thrown  over 

him  in  the  prow.” 
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Milady  shook  hands  with  me,  nodded 
gaily  to  Mario,  and  went  down  the 
steps  to  the  gondola;  a  servant  had 
spread  a  carpet  for  her  feet,  the  light 
from  the  open  door  behind  us  shone  on 
the  golden  lilies  of  her  dress  and 
flashed  on  the  diamonds  in  her  hair. 
She  was  very  beautiful. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  canal  a  cov¬ 
ered  gondola,  seemingly  empty,  was 
moored  to  a  little  landing-stage.  I 
noticed  that  Mario  was  watching  it 
anxiously,  and  asked  him  if  the  spies 
were  there?  He  nodded  assent.  Sud¬ 
denly  from  round  the  corner  of  the 
palazzo  there  shot  out  into  the  canal 
a  third  gondola,  rowed  by  sailors  wear¬ 
ing  the  Austrian  uniform.  It  was  un¬ 
covered,  and  in  it  was  seated  an 
officer  in  the  uniform  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Hussars.  We  all  gazed  at 
it  anxiously,  hoping  that  it  would 
pass  on,  but  to  our  dismay  it 
came  swiftly  up  to  the  steps,  and  the 
hussar,  who  carried  a  large  bunch  of 
flowers  in  his  hand,  sprang  out  and 
offered  them,  bowing,  to  Milady.  He 
was  the  Governor's  aide-de-camp,  the 
handsome  young  Hungarian  whose  at¬ 
tentions  to  Milady  the  night  before 
bad  been  the  cause  of  our  leaving  the 
bail. 

“Madame  is  going  to  the  Palazzo 
Dandolo?”  he  asked  in  French,  and 
Milady  answ’ered  that  she  was. 

“Alone?” 

“Yes,  the  Prince  did  not  enjoy  going 
out  to  balls.” 

The  hussar  bowed  to  Mario  and  to 
me. 

“Since  Madame  was  going  alone,  and 
he  also  was  on  his  way  to  the  Palazzo 
Dandolo,  might  he  not  beg  the  hos¬ 
pitality  of  her  gondola?” 

Here  was  a  dilemma!  Mario  and  I 
waited  anxiously  for  Milady’s  answer; 
we  had  not  moved  from  the  top  of  the 
steps;  we  were  too  much  surprised  and 
flustered  by  this  new  complication  to 
know  what  to  do  or  to  say.  But  Milady 


seemed  quite  calm  and  self-pos¬ 
sessed. 

“Certainly  she  would  take  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  to  the  Dandolos  If  be  wished; 
she  would  be  delighted  to  have  bis 
company!” 

The  hussar  bowed  once  more  to 
Mario  and  me,  and  we  bowed  gravely 
in  return;  for  my  life  I  could  not  have 
found  anything  to  say.  Then  Milady 
entered  her  gondola,  and  the  hussar, 
having  told  his  men  to  proceed  to  the 
Palazzo  Dandolo,  followed  and  sat 
down  beside  her. 

They  moved  off  into  the  middle  of 
the  canal  and  soon  swept  out  of  sight. 
The  covered  gondola  opposite,  that  was 
apparently  empty,  remained  immova¬ 
ble  as  before. 

All  that  night  Mario  and  I  waiked 
up  and  down  the  smoking-room  and 
fumed  and  fretted  in  a  very  agony  of 
suspense.  Now  and  then  one  of  us 
would  go  out  to  a  balcony  over  the 
canal  and  look  towards  the  Lido,  with¬ 
out  quite  knowing  w’hat  we  expected 
or  hoped  to  see. 

What  would  happen?  What  had 
happened?  Had  the  Hungarian  (Saido- 
w'ich  w'as  his  name)  noticed  the  hidden 
men  when  he  entered  the  gondola? 
There  was  just  a  remote  possibility  of 
his  not  doing  so.  And  if  he  bad,  would 
he  betray  them  and  Milady  to  the  po¬ 
lice?  It  seemed  hardly  likely,  and 
yet— 

And  Milady,  how  would  she  act? 
The  fact  that  it  was  partly  his  fault 
did  not  lessen  Mario’s  anxiety;  he 
raved  and  stormed  till  I  thought  he 
would  have  gone  mad.  Once  he  sent  to 
the  Palazzo  Dandolo  to  ask  the  Count 
privately  if  Milady  were  there  The  an¬ 
swer  came  back  that  she  w’as  not. 
Then  be  sent  again  to  ask  if  Saido- 
wich  was  there  (a  message  which 
might  have  somewhat  damaged  Mi¬ 
lady’s  reputation  if  Dandolo  had  been 
a  fool,  which  luckily  he  was  not),  but 
Saldowlch  was  not  there,  and  had  not 
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been  all  the  evening.  Once  a  man¬ 
servant  came  Into  the  room  and  whis¬ 
pered  some  message  into  Mario’s  ear, 
and  be  left  the  room,  saying  that  be 
bad  to  go  upstairs  to  see  his  father, 
who  was  paralyzed  and  living  in  a  big 
sunny  room  near  the  top  of  the  house 
and  saw  nobody  but  his  doctors  and 
most  intimate  friends.  Mario’s  father 
bad  been  a  great  politician  in  bis  day, 
but  in  that  year,  1851,  he  was  already 
nearing  death.  Mario  came  down 
looking  calmer,  a  fact  which  surprised 
me  at  the  time,  but  I  said  nothing. 

At  last,  about  four  o’clock,  when  the 
sky  was  just  beginning  to  look  gray 
over  the  roofs,  we  heard  the  call  of  the 
gondoliers  below,  and  before  we  could 
get  downstairs  Milady  had  entered  the 
house  and  was  standing  in  the  ball. 
She  was  very  pale,  almost  haggard, 
and  took  Mario’s  arm  without  a  word; 
we  all  walked  in  silence  to  the  smok¬ 
ing-room,  where  Milady  threw  herself 
with  a  sigh  into  an  arm-chair. 

“It  is  all  right,”  she  said  at  last,  “the 
men  have  escai)ed.” 

“Confound  the  men,”  said  Mario, 
“and  you.” 

“Oh!  I’m  all  right  too,  I  suppose;  but 
oh,  Mario,  what  a  night  I  have 
passed!” 

“What’s  become  of  the  Hungarian?” 
asked  Mario. 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Milady. 

“You  don’t  know?  But  didn’t  he 
come  with  you?” 

“Oh  yes,  he  came;  he  noticed  the 
men  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  of 
course;  they  kept  moving  about.” 

“And  what  did  he  say?” 

“He  said  that  I  could  not  get  out  of 
Venice  with  them,  as  the  town  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  cordon  of  police,  who  ex¬ 
amine  every  boat  and  gondola  that 
goes  out.  It  is  a  new  order  of  the 
Governor’s,  it  seems.” 

Mario  and  I  stared  blankly  at  each 
other;  we  had  forgotten  that  new 
order. 


“And  then?” 

“Oh!  and  then  he  offered  to  take  me 
past  the  cordon;  be  said  that  they 
would  not  stop  us  if  they  saw  bis 
uniform,  they  would  think  it  was 
all  right.” 

“The  deuce!  That  was  kind  and 
disinterested.” 

There  was  almost  a  sneer  in  Milady’s 
voice  as  she  replied:  “I  forgot  to  say 
that  he  named  a  price.” 

“The  Infernal  scoundrel!” 

“Oh,  it’s  all  right!  You  need  not 
be  alarmed,”  there  was  no  mistaking 
the  sneer  now;  “on  our  way  back  from 
the  yacht,  about  half  way  across  the 
lagoon,  we  were  stopped  by  one  of  the 
military  gondolas  with  an  officer  in  It 
bearing  orders  for  the  Graf  von  Saido- 
wich  to  proceed  immediately  to  the 
Goveraor’s  palace;  he  changed  into  the 
other  boat  then  and  there,  and  I  came 
home.” 

We  all  sat  silent  a  minute  or  two. 
Taken  by  itself  the  story  was  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  lame  one;  had  any  other 
woman  but  Milady  told  it  to  me  I 
would  have  frankly  disbelieved  it,  but 
Milady— well.  Milady  could  not  lie,  I 
knew  that  much;  she  might  leave  part 
of  the  truth  untold— I  suspected  she 
was  doing  so  even  then— but,  after  all, 
if  things  had  gone  wrong  it  seemed  to 
me  that  Mario  could  blame  no  one  but 
himself.  We  were  still  sitting,  staring 
moodily  in  front  of  us,  when  the  sight 
of  Milady’s  ball  dress  made  me  start; 
there  was  nothing  strange  about  it, 
but  it  reminded  me  of  something. 

“Hallo,  Mario,”  I  said.  “Do  you  re¬ 
member  that  you’re  giving  a  ball  to¬ 
night?” 

“Giving  a  ball?”  repeated  Mario 
blankly. 

“Yes,  to-day  is  the  sixth;  you’ve  in¬ 
vited  half  Venice,  if  I  remember  right¬ 
ly,  and  young  Dandolo  is  to  Ida'd  the 
cotillon.” 

“Good  heavens— I  had  clean  forgot¬ 
ten!  We  must  put  it  off.” 
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‘•You  have  no  earthly  excuse  lor  put- 
tliig  it  off,”  said  I. 

"Oh  no,  don’t  put  it  off,”  said  Milady, 
"it  would  look  as  if  sonietliing  were 
wrung.” 

1  waiked  home  that  night,  or  rather 
that  morning,  for  the  sun  was  siiining 
when  1  left  the  Palazzo  d’lvrea.  in  ex¬ 
cellent  spirits.  In  m.v  opinion  Mario 
liad  not  behaved  <iuitc  as  he  should 
have  done  in  the  affair  of  tlie  tliree 
men’s  escape,  and  it  amused  me  tt> 
think  of  his  having  to  stand  half  the 
evening  at  the  top  of  the  staircase  as¬ 
suring  elderly  dowa.gers  that  it  was  so 
kind  of  them  to  have  come! 

As  I  walked  over  the  bridge  that 
crosses  the  Grand  Canal  close  to  the 
Palazzo  d’lvrea,  I  noticed,  rather  to  m.v 
surprise,  that  the  covered  gondola,  from 
which  Mario  had  said  that  the  police 
spies  were  watching  the  front  of  his 
house,  had  disappeared.  If  Mario’s 
suspicion  had  been  mcH  founded,  the 
house  was  being  watched  no  longer,  in 
other  words  th<‘  police  knew  that  the 
birds  had  flown.  The  incident,  as  1 
said,  surprised  me,  but  I  thought  that 
after  all  it  was  merely  a  sign  that  the 
whole  affair  had  blown  over.  As  it 
happened,  however,  I  was  wrong;  the 
.affair  had  not  blown  over;  far  from  it. 

When  I  arrived  once  more  that  even¬ 
ing  at  Mario’s  house,  1  realized  with 
considerable  amusement  that  the  ball 
promised  to  be  a  great  success.  The 
whole  facade  of  the  Palazzo  had  been 
illuminated  with  blue  lamps.  ii  broad 
striped  awning  had  Ijeen  placed  over 
the  carpeted  steps,  up  to  which  a  long 
row  of  gondolas  was  continually  mov¬ 
ing,  bringing  the  guests,  who  passed 
in  to  the  hall  and  up  the  staircase  (both 
decorated  with  flowers)  among  a 
double  row  of  lackeys  in  white  anti 
silver  liveries. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs,  as  I  had  ex¬ 
pected,  were  Mario  and  Milady,  she  in 
a  splendid  gown  of  black  velvet,  with 
a  triple  row  of  pearls  round  her  neck. 


and  Mario  wearing  the  star  and  ribbon 
of  a  great  order,  and  prett.v  success¬ 
fully  hiding  his  boredom  as  lie  shook 
hands  and  smiled,  and  told  people, 
whose  mime  he  t-ould  not  have  rmnem- 
hered  to  .save  ids  life,  that  he  was 
charmed  to  see  them  and  hoped  they 
weix'  in  good  healtii. 

I  gravely  sliook  iiautls  like  tlie  rest, 
and  told  Mario  that  I  was  delighted 
to  see  him  looking  .so  well,  at  which  he 
stared  at  me  for  a  second  in  astonish¬ 
ment  and  then  told  im*  under  his 
breath  to  go  to  the  devil,  which  was 
rude. 

In  the  bail- room  there  was  the  usual 
crowd  of  pretty  girls,  and  chaiierous, 
aud  Austrian  officers  in  uniform,  and 
young  Venetians  who  looked  as  if  they 
iiiid  taken  three  hours  each  to  dress 
and  were  satisfied  with  the  result.  At 
the  bKffet  a  considerable  number  of 
heated  individuals  were  consuming 
sandwiches  and  pafC  de-foie-gras  and 
drinking  champagne,  the  latter  of  a 
brand  that  Mario,  who  had  an  excel¬ 
lent  cellar,  would  have  no  more  dreamt 
of  touching  himself  than  he  would  of 
wasting  his  really  good  wines  on  peo¬ 
ple  who  did  not  know  the  diffeience 
between  hock  and  Normandy  cider. 

I  looked  al)Out  for  Saidowich,  but  he 
was  not  there,  nor  was  the  Governor, 
which  was  odd,  for  that  poor  man  was 
blessed  with  three  rather  plain  mar¬ 
riageable  daughters,  and  used  generally 
to  be  the  flrst  to  arrive  at  and  the  last 
to  leave  any  entertainment  to  which  he 
was  invited.  I  was  still  wondering  at 
his  absence,  when  an  old  French  coun¬ 
tess,  who  had  come  to  Venice  with  in¬ 
troductions  to  Milady,  pounced  upon 
me  and  made  me  take  her  off  to  the 
buffet,  where  she  kept  me  fully  half  an 
hour. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  ball-room, 
a  quadrille  was  in  progress.  Mario 
was  dancing  it  with  the  Countess  Dan- 
dolo,  with  an  air  of  imperfect  resigna¬ 
tion;  as  we  entered  the  room,  however. 
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a  servant  hurriedly  crossed  the  door, 
and  whispered  souietlnng  in  Ids  ear;  I 
saw  his  face  grow  blank,  and  then, 
noticing  me  in  the  doorway,  lie  betd<- 
oiied  to  me  to  foilow  iiim,  and,  leaving 
his  astonished  and  otVeiided  partner  in 
the  lurch,  strode  out  of  the  room  and 
down  the  stairs. 

I  followed  as  quickly  as  I  could,  ami 
as  we  came  out  on  to  the  staircase  I 
saw  in  the  hall  below  a  little  group  of 
Austrian  otlicers  apparently  waiting. 
••Who  is  itV”  1  asked  iVIario  as  we  ran 
down  the  steps,  ’•the  Covernor?” 

“Heaven  help  us.  liUcji.”  he  an 
>wei'ed,  turning  towards  me.  "ifs  Ka 
detzky!” 

“Uadetzky:”  I  cried,  in  sucli  .iinaze 
inent  that  I  stumbled  and  had  to  e.atch 
hold  of  the  broad  marble  banister.  "In 
Venice V” 

“Yes;  let  us  h<»pe  for  the  best  I" 

We  had  reached  the  bottom  of  lh<> 
steps,  and  Mario,  holding  himself 
straight  as  a  dart,  walked  proudly  to 
wards  a  long  table  at  the  end  of  the 
hall,  where,  in  the  light  of  a  large  oil 
lamp  and  surrounded  by  his  otlicers, 
sat  the  man  whose  name  in  that  year 
1851  was  synonymous  from  the  Adri¬ 
atic  to  the  TyiThenian  sea  and  from 
the  Alps  to  Naples  with  all  that  was 
most  cruel  and  most  pitiless  in  the 
hated  foreign  rule,  with  wholesale 
massacres  of  half  armed,  maddened 
IHiasants,  w’ith  terrible  reprisals  on 
hapless  towns  which  had  weakly  at¬ 
tempted  rebellion  against  the  Austrian 
yoke,  with  treachery,  Avith  savage  re¬ 
pression  and  sinister  memories  of 
dow'n-trodden  provinces,  “pacified’’  by 
fire  and  sword. 

He  It  was  who,  obliged  to  fly  from 
Milan  during  the  “five  days’  revolu¬ 
tion’’  in  1848,  and  defeated  by  Charles 
Albert  of  Piedmont  at  Coito  and  Pas- 
trengo  so  that  he  had  to  I'etire  into  the 
quadrilateral  of  Verona,  had  in  ’49 
beaten  the  Piedmontese  back  over  the 
Lombard  frontier,  retaken  Milan,  and 


during  the  amnesty  laid  siege  to  Ven¬ 
ice,  and  obiiged  the  revolutionary  re¬ 
public  to  capitulate  after  twenty-four 
days  of  merciless  bombardment.  He 
it  was.  who  had  beaten  Charles  Albert 
again,  when  the  amnesty  was  over, 
and  hail  been  the  cause  of  his  abdica¬ 
tion;  and  even  then  the  Lombard  and 
^'enetian  provinces  were  being  “paci- 
lied,’’  by  his  methods  and  Brescia,  a 
few  days  befori',  had  felt  the  weight 
of  his  hand. 

Tliere  he  sat,  a  little,  wizened  old  man 
in  a  green  coat  with  a  marshal's  hat 
lying  on  the  table  beside  him,  and  his 
long,  curved  sword,  that  seemed  much 
loo  big  for  him,  betAveen  his  knees. 
We  had  thought  him  far  aAvay  in  Vi- 
«*nna  or  in  Milan,  and  noAV  he  Avas  back. 
“Well!’’  as  Mario  said,  “God  help  us!’’ 

These  things  I  thought  of  as  I  stood 
in  the  hall  Avatchlng  him  as  he  talked 
to  Mario,  Avhile  the  guests,  astonished, 
ofl'ended  and  alarmed  (for  the  ucavs  of 
his  coming  had  run  like  Avild-flre 
through  the  crowded  rooms  upstairsj 
trooped  doAvn  the  stairs  to  their  gon¬ 
dolas,  glancing  nervously  as  they 
passed  at  the  strange  group  by  the 
table,  but  not  pausing  a  minute  to  say 
good-bye  to  their  host. 

Soon  they  AA'ere  all  gone,  and  Milady 
came  down  the  stairs  and  Avalked 
across  the  hall  to  her  husband’s  side. 
I  do  not  know  what  Radetzky  had  been 
saying  to  Mario,  but  when  he  saAv  Mi¬ 
lady  he  rose  and  bowed  to  her,  and 
then  sank  back  into  his  chair;  he  was 
a  very  old  man, 

“And  so  this  is  the  lady,’’  he  said 
smiling  gently,  “who  helps  our  rebels 
to  escape  from  justice,  with  the  aid  of 
her  kind  friends?’’  here  he  glanced  at 
me.  “Well,  well!  It  is  an  agreeable 
pose  for  a  woman  to  take  an  interest 
In  politics,  and  a  very  harmless  one, 
all  told;  do  not  fear,  princess,  we  shall 
not  quarrel  over  a  pair  of  bootmaker’s 
assistants,  the  Austrian  empire  will 
not  fall  If  one  more  or  less  of  such 
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wretches  fail  to  receive  their  deserts.” 
The  voice  was  suave  and  courteous. 

Milady  answered  smiling,  “Your  Ex¬ 
cellency  is  most  kind - ” 

“If  we  have  done  wrong,”  interrupt¬ 
ed  Mario,  “we  are  ready  to  pay  the 
penalty.” 

Radetzky  still  smiled;  he  never  lost 
his  temper,  but  he  was  not  less  cruel 
because  he  kept  himself  well  in  hand. 

“Oh!  wion  Cher  Prince,  It  is  not  for  you 
or  your  charming  Princess,  or  even  for 
our  dear  friend  Della  Riva,”  and  he 
bowed  gravely  to  me,  “to  talk  of  pay¬ 
ing  the  penalty  of  your  little  Indiscre¬ 
tions;  you  are  above  the  law;  others 
perhaps,”  and  here  the  gentle  voice  be¬ 
came  bard  and  rasping,  “others  less 
privileged  may  suffer,  and  will  suffer,” 
he  glanced  meaningly  at  Milady,  “but 
you,”  with  a  courteous  wave  of  his 
gloved  band,  “or  such  as  you,  never,  if 
I  can  help  it.” 

“Who  do  you  mean  by  others?”  asked 
Mario. 

“No  one,  my  dear  Prince,  whose  wel¬ 
fare  you  have  at  heart.  Indeed,  I  do 
not  know  why  I  should  tell  you— it  can¬ 
not  matter  to  you  in  the  least;  I  was 
merely  thinking,  when  I  spoke,  of  an 
aide-de-camp  of  the  Governor’s,  a  fool¬ 
ish  young  hussar  who  committed  a 
breach  of  discipline  and  will  have  of 
course  to  pay  the  price;  Saidowich  is 
his  name— you  may  have  met  him 
sometimes  during  the  winter.” 

“Was  the  breach  of  discipline  a 
grave  one?” 

“The  gravest;  he  was  court-mar- 
tialled  this  evening  on  the  charge  of 
high  treason;  is  it  not  sad?” 

“And  the  sentence?” 

“He  will  be  shot  to-morrow  morning 
at  sunrise.” 

For  a  minute  none  of  us  spoke;  I 
glanced  at  Milady,  she  was  leaning, 
white  and  terrified,  against  the  marble 
balustrade  of  the  stairs;  I  half  expect¬ 
ed  her  to  ask  forgiveness  for  the  man 
who  was  to  die  for  her  sake  (we  all 


understood  what  Radetzky  had  meant 
by  a  “breach  of  discipline”),  but  she 
was  silent— perhaps  too  horrified  to 
speak,  perhaps  realizing  bow  little  hope 
there  could  ever  be  of  Radetzky  show¬ 
ing  mercy. 

Mario  spoke  at  last:  “The  penalty  is 
a  heavy  one!” 

“Oh,  my  friend,  Saidowich  is  a  sol¬ 
dier,  and  a  soldier  in  a  great  army; 
were  he  a  brigand  or  an  ofiicer  in  some 
rebel  corps  his  treachery  might  be  par¬ 
doned,  but  as  It  is - ”  he  looked  up  at 

Mario,  still  smiling  kindly;  Mario  bad 
been  the  captain  of  a  volunteer  bat¬ 
talion  during  the  siege. 

Milady  was  crying,  with  her  bare 
arms  folded  on  the  marble  balustrade, 
and  her  bead  bent  down  on  them.  Ra¬ 
detzky  did  not  ask  the  reason  for  her 
tears,  he  only  glanced  at  her  and 
smiled.  Suddenly  there  came  from  the 
fioor  above  the  sound  of  a  door  open¬ 
ing  and  closing,  and  then  a  footstep  on 
the  stairs.  We  all  glanced  up,  and  as 
we  did  so  there  came  down  the  stairs 
a  little  man  in  a  black  suit,  wearing  a 
pair  of  heavy  gold  spectacles  through 
which  there  looked  two  kindly,  twink¬ 
ling  gray  eyes.  It  was  a  quiet,  homely 
face,  and  seemed  strangely  familiar, 
though  I  could  not  remember  ever  hav¬ 
ing  seen  it  before.  Then  a  muttered 
word  from  one  of  the  Austrian  officers 
made  me  start  and  stare  and  rub  my 
eyes,  half  doubting  my  own  senses, 
and  then  stare  again  in  an  amazement 
too  great  for  words. 

What  could  this  man  be  doing  in 
Venice,  in  Mario’s  bouse,  and,  oh!  sub¬ 
lime  irony  of  fate!  in  the  same  room 
with  Radetzky?  For  this  little  man  in 
his  black  suit,  whose  large  forehead 
and  gold  spectacles  and  general  look 
of  moony  good-nature  used  to  remind 
Englishmen  whom  be  met  of  Dickens’s 
Mr  Pickwick,  this  man  was  destined, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  to  give  Italy  her 
liberty  and  her  place  among  the  na¬ 
tions.  Gamillo  Benso,  Count  Gavour, 
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was  then  in  his  forty-first  year,  and 
minister  of  marine,  agriculture,  com¬ 
merce  and  finance  to  His  Majesty  Vic¬ 
tor  Emanuel  of  Savoy,  King  of  Pied¬ 
mont  and  Sardinia.  He  stepped  down 
to  where  Milady  stood  with  her  droop¬ 
ing  head  on  her  arms,  and,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  soft  masses  of  fair  hair, 
he  asked  gently: 

“What  is  wrong,  dear  lady;  can  I 
help  you?” 

But  Milady  could  not  answer,  she 
only  took  his  hand  in  hers  and  held  it 
so,  still  weeping;  the  sudden  horror 
that  had  been  brought  home  to  her  by 
the  Austrian’s  suave  words  had  left 
her  for  the  moment  incapable  of 
thought  or  of  speech.  Cavour’s  eyes 
glanced  round  the  room  and  lighted  on 
the  group  at  the  table.  “Ah!  Radetz- 
ky!”  he  said  quietly,  “Is  that  you?” 

Radetzky’s  astonishment  was  Im¬ 
mense,  but  he  was  not  a  man  to  lose 
his  wits.  “At  your  service,  Monsieur 
le  Comte,”  he  said,  “and  I  must  ask 
you  to  pardon  my  indiscretion  and  to 
tell  me,  as  Governor-general  of  these 
provinces,  how  it  is  that  you  are 
here?” 

The  old  man’s  voice  was  no  longer 
suave,  he  had  It  less  under  control— 
which,  indeed,  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  for  if  the  great  minister’s  presence 
in  Mario’s  bouse  appeared  almost 
miraculous  to  me,  it  must  have  seemed 
doubly  so  to  him.  To  have  entered 
Venice  or  Lombardy  Cavour  should 
have  presented  a  passport  counter¬ 
signed  by  the  Austrian  ambassador  at 
Turin;  If  he  had  done  so  Radetzky 
would  certainly  have  been  Informed  of 
the  fact,  and  If,  on  the  contrary,  he 
had  entered  under  a  false  name  or  had 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  frontier 
officials  be  now  risked  arrest  and  im¬ 
prisonment  by  showing  himself. 

The  explanation  was  really  very  sim¬ 
ple.  Cavour  had  come  to  Venice  to  see 
Mario’s  father,  whose  friend  he  was,  and 
for  whom  be  entertained  a  deep  and 


lasting  affection  despite  the  difference 
of  age  that  existed  between  them. 
Mario’s  father  had,  in  fact,  helped  the 
great  statesman  not  a  little  in  his  ca¬ 
reer.  Hearing  that  his  old  friend  was 
nearing  bis  end,  and  desiring  to  see 
him  once  more,  Cavour  had  obtained 
through  Count  Apponyi,  the  Austrian 
ambassador  at  Turin,  a  special  order 
from  the  government  at  Vienna  to  al¬ 
low  this  visit,  an  order  which,  for  sev¬ 
eral  reasons,  and  especially  to  obviate 
the  danger  of  his  presence  in  Venice 
becoming  generally  known  (a  very  real 
danger  it  would  have  been  to  the 
Austrian  government  in  those  days) 
had  been  made  out  simply  to  “bearer,” 
and  contained  instructions  to  all  offi¬ 
cials  concerned  to  render  the  journey 
of  the  “said  bearer”  through  the  Ital¬ 
ian  provinces  of  the  Austrian  empire 
as  easy  and  as  secret  as  possible. 

Cavour  bad  obtained  this  permission 
to  visit  his  old  friend  with  some  diffi¬ 
culty,  for  he  was  not  a  persona  grata 
at  the  Austrian  Court,  and  one  of  the 
conditions  under  which  it  bad  been  ac¬ 
corded  him  was  that  be  should  bold 
no  communication,  when  In  Venice, 
with  any  Italians  outside  the  house¬ 
hold  of  the  Prince  d’lvrea.  All  these 
facts,  however,  I  learned  afterwards, 
and  I  could  only  guess  at  the  time  that 
all  was  well  from  the  fact  that  Ra¬ 
detzky  on  reading  the  passport  that  the 
Italian  minister  drew  forth  from  bis 
pocket,  made  no  further  comment  on 
his  presence  in  Mario’s  bouse. 

The  scene  which  followed  was  an  In¬ 
teresting  one.  I  do  not  know  whether 
Cavour  bad  met  Radetzky  before; 
probably  he  had,  but  certainly  they 
never  met  under  stranger  circum¬ 
stances.  Watching  them  as  they  stood 
thus,  the  old  bent  soldier  with  bis 
wrinkled,  brown  face,  holding  his  long 
curved  sword  in  bis  shaking  bands, 
and  the  quiet,  mild-mannered  minister, 
it  was  easy  to  forget  their  personalities 
and  their  official  rank,  and  to  see  repre- 
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sentod  in  them  the  two  gi’eat  loreos 
which,  since  the  days  of  the  French 
Kevolution,  had  never  ceased  to  strua;- 
gle  for  supremacy  in  Europe. 

On  one  hand  the  “old  regime,'’ 
manfully  tightiug  to  stem  the  current 
that  it  knew  must  overw'helm  it  in  tlie 
end,  striving  to  bar  the  way  of  the 
world’s  progress,  to  guide  the  destinies 
of  states,  not  for  the  good  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  but  according  to  the  whims  of  ab¬ 
solute  mouarcbs,  ignoring  every  claim 
of  justice  ami  of  freedom  and  appeal¬ 
ing,  in  order  to  justify  the  vileness  of 
the  means  they  used,  to  the  majesty  of 
tradition,  to  divine  right,  and  to  tin* 
sacretlness  of  compacts  signed  and 
sealed  in  the  name  of  the  most  Holy 
Alliance.  On  the  other  hand  liberty 
of  conscience,  speech  and  print,  free- 
tlom  from  foreign  oppression  and  the 
heavy  yoke  of  priesthood,  a  policy  seek¬ 
ing  the  welfare  of  the  people,  not  mere¬ 
ly  that  of  a  dynasty,  and  a  i)lace  for 
each  nation  among  its  fellows  on  the 
stage  of  the  world’s  history.  These 
are  but  words,  and  in  our  days  of 
peace  and  prosperity  they  seem  to 
convey  little  meaning,  yet  men  had 
died  and  were  dying  in  that  year  1851 
for  the  principles  that  such  words  ex¬ 
pressed,  men  wdio  rejoiced  even  in 
death  that,  since  the  victory  of  such 
principles  was  only  to  be  bought  at  the 
price  of  blood,  theirs  should  be  the  lot 
to  suffer  that  others  might  enjoy. 

While  Radetzky  and  his  officers  were 
examining  the  passport  Mario  whis¬ 
pered  to  Cavour  the  story  of  the  escape 
of  the  men  and  the  consequent  dis¬ 
grace  and  sentence  of  the  young  hus¬ 
sar;  perhaps  the  Italian  minister,  quick 
reasoner  that  he  was,  realized  even 
then  how  Mario  had  decided  to  risk 
his  wife’s  safety  leather  than  allow  the 
police  to  search  his  house  w'hlle  it 
sheltered  so  great  an  enemy  of 
.\U8tria. 

At  any  rate,  as  soon  as  Radetzky 
banded  back  the  passport  with  a  curt 


“It  is  well,”  he  asked  him  if  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  unfortunate  Siiidowlch 
couhl  uot  be  condoned. 

“I  do  uot  wish  to  interfere  in  ;iu.v 
way  with  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice,”  he  said,  “nor  do  I  ask  that  this 
officer  should  be  pardoned  as  a  special 
favor  to  myself,  but  if  there  is  any  ser¬ 
vlet'  I  can  render,  any  price  I  can  pay, 
as  minister  of  IMedmont,  in  exchange 
for  his  pardon,  I  am  willing  to  pay  this 
price,  provided  that  in  doing  so  I  am 
not  obliged  to  act  in  opposition  to  my 
country’s  interests.” 

•‘Do  you  intend  to  make  a  diplomatic 
question  of  itV”  asked  Radetzky. 

•‘If  you  prefer  that  the  transacti«'n 
should  be  a  private  one,  1  have  no  ob¬ 
jection.” 

Radetzky  smih'd.  “You  would  make 
your  country  pay  a  price.”  he  observed, 
“to  prevent  a  traitorous  Austrian  offi¬ 
cer  from  getting  his  deserts— and  two 
personal  friends  of  your  own  suffering 
from  sentimental  twinges  of  conscience 
in  consequence.” 

“Excuse  me,  I  would  make  my  coun¬ 
try  pay  a  price  in  order  that  one  who 
helped  the  cause  which  I  serve  should 
not  suffer  for  his  act,  and  in  order  that 
two  personal  friends  of  ray  own  should 
have  cause  to  be  grateful  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  which  I  am  part,  and  to  the 
King,  ray  master,  whose  subjects  they 
may  yet  become.” 

•‘And  what  guarantee  shall  I  ha\<‘ 
that  the  price  will  be  paid?” 

“The  written  promise  of  a  minister 
of  Piedmont,” 

Radetzky  sat  deep  in  thought,  while 
Ave  waited  for  the  answer  that  Avas  to 
decide  Saldowich’s  fate;  at  last  it 
came;  the  old  man  stood  up,  and  said 
curtly:  “I  accept  your  offer.  Monsieur 
le  Comte;  the  Graf  von  Saidowich  shall 
be  pardoned,  and  will  continue  his  ca¬ 
reer  as  if  nothing  had  happened.” 

•‘And  the  price?” 

“And  the  price — if  you  do  not  mind. 
I  Avould  prefer  the  price  to  r«'inain  a 
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.secret  between  in.vs<‘lf  and  .vour  kov- 
crnrnent.” 

“Certainly;  shall  wo  so  and  talk  in 
here?”  Cavour  led  the  way  into  a 
room  that  opened  out  of  the  hall,  and 
which  had  been  u.sed  that  evening  as  a 
cloak-room;  there  were  two  long  tables 
across  it,  and  the  floor  was  ali  littered 
with  cardboard  labels  with  numbers 
printed  on  them;  a  iamp  stood  on  one 
of  the  tables,  and  as  the  two  states¬ 
men  talked  we  could  see  them  quite 
plainly,  for  they  had  not  closed  the 
door. 

I  crossed  over  to  Milady.  “It  will  be 
all  right  now,  princess,”  I  said,  “he  will 
obtain  the  pardon.” 

“Oh!  Luca,”  she  answered,  “if  he 
could!” 

Cavour  came  out  once  to  get  some 
writing  materials,  and  tlien  w’ent  back. 
They  were  a  long  time  talking  and 
writing;  the  Austrian  aides-dc-camp 
strolled  up  and  down,  and  stole  covert 
glances  at  Milady;  I  thought,  Avith 
some  amusement,  that  if  they  knew 
anything  of  Saidowlch’s  story  they 
would  probably  tight  shy  of  her  in  fu¬ 
ture;  Mario  had  gone  to  the  door,  and 
was  staring  out  on  the  Crand  Canal. 
.\t  last  the  tw'o  men  came  back  into 
the  hall;  Kadetzky  held  a  paper  in  his 
hand;  he  walked  straight  up  to  Milady. 

“Your  friend  the  Graf  von  Saldo- 
wlch,”  he  said,  “will  leave  Venice  to¬ 
morrow;  the  order  for  his  departure 
and  consequent  separation  from  your¬ 
self  w’ill,  I  assure  you,  be  all  the  pun¬ 
ishment  that  Ave  Avill  inflict  on  him  for 
his  little  indiscretion.  I  have  only  to 
advise  you  to  let  politics  alone  in  fu¬ 
ture,  even  though  it  should  fall  to 
others  to  pay  the  price  of  your  mis¬ 
takes!”  He  boAved  and  turned  on  his 
heel.  Then,  including  Cavour,  Mario 
and  myself  in  a  general  salute,  Avalked 
out  to  his  gondola  follOAV’ed  by  his  suite. 

We  heard  the  A^oices  of  Mario’s  ser¬ 
vants  on  the  steps  outside  calling  the 
gondoliers,  then  the  low  splash  of  oars 


in  the  Avater.  'I’lic  servants  came  in 
;iud  closed  the  doors. 

Cavour  Avas  looking  up  into  Milady’s 
pale  face— she  Avas  taller  than  he  by 
tAvo  inches— and  his  gray  eyes  tAvin- 
kled  behind  his  spectacles:  “And  iioav, 
dear  princess,”  he  said,  “I,  too.  have 
a  little  request  to  make!” 

“You,  count?”  said  Milady.  “Oh, 
Avhat  can  I  do  for  you?  If  only  you 
Avould  tell  me  a  Avay  of  showing  my 
gi’atltude!” 

“I  shall  be  delighted  to  do  so,  my 
dear  lady;  the  splendid  entertainment 
that  you  Avere  so  kind  as  to  offer  to 
your  friends  to-night  brought  a  little 
confusion  in  its  train,  did  it  not?  I  am 
ashamed  to  confess  the  fact,  but  I  am 
just  a  little  hungry;  you  see,  the  ser¬ 
vants  forgot  to  bring  me  any  dinner, 
and  I - ” 

“You  haA'en’t  had  any  dinner?  Oh! 
I  am  so  sorry,  what  an  awful  mistake! 
but  let  us  all  go  to  supper— I  am  sure 
there  are  heaps  left— everybody  fled 
when  they  heard  that  Radetzky  Avas  in 
the  house!” 

“Then  all  I  can  say,  my  dear  lady,  is 
that  he  has  earned  my  gratitude!” 

.\nd  Ave  all  went  in  to  supper. 

So  ends  my  story.  Like  Milady’s 
account  of  the  three  men’s  escape,  I 
am  bound  to  confess,  on  reading  it 
over,  that  it  ends  rather  lamely,  but 
then,  I  have  noticed,  many  true  stories 
do.  I  never  knew,  nor  did  Mario,  what 
the  price  was  that  Cavour  paid  for 
Saidowlch’s  pardon.  Who  knows  what 
Radetzky  could  have  wanted,  what  the 
Italian  minister  could  have  given? 
Roth  the  principal  actors  of  that  scene 
in  the  hall  of  Mario’s  house  died  before 
Venice  was  ceded  to  the  House  of  Sa- 
A’oy,  and  became  a  part  of  United  Italy, 
and  Mario  and  I  never  saw  either  of 
them  again.  Saldowich  I  met  once, 
many  years  afterwards,  in  Rohie;  he 
had  married,  and  left'  the  army  for  the 
diplomatic  service.  He  was  introduce<l 
to  me  at  a  dinner-party;  I  do  not  think 
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he  remembered  ever  having  met  me 
before,  and  as  he  was  with  his  wife, 
and  therefore  any  question  concerning 
old  times  might  have  been  indiscreet, 

Ttuupl*  Bar. 


I  did  not  remind  him.  Some  memories 
are  like  sleeping  dogs,  it  is  best  to  let 
them  lie. 

Daniele  B.  Yari. 


TO  THE  BALLIOL  MEN  STILL  IN  AFRICA. 


Years  ago  when  I  was  at  Balliol, 

Balliol  men— and  I  was  one— 

Swam  together  in  winter  rivers. 

Wrestled  together  under  the  sun. 

And  still  in  the  heart  of  us,  Balliol,  Balliol, 

Loved  already,  but  hardly  known. 

Welded  us  each  of  us  Into  the  others: 

Called  a  levy  and  chose  her  own. 

Here  is  a  House  that  armors  a  man 
With  the  eyes  of  a  boy  and  the  heart  of  a  ranger. 
And  a  laughing  way  in  the  teeth  of  the  world 
And  a  holy  hunger  and  thirst  for  danger: 

Balliol  made  me,  Balliol  fed  me. 

Whatever  I  had  she  gave  me  again; 

And  the  best  of  Balliol  loved  and  led  me. 

God  be  with  you,  Balliol  men. 

I  have  said  it  before,  and  I  say  it  again. 

There  was  treason  done  and  a  false  word  spoken. 
And  England  under  the  dregs  of  men. 

And  bribes  about  and  a  treaty  broken: 

But  angry,  lonely,  bating  it  still, 

I  have  wished  to  be  there  in  spite  of  the  wrong, 
liy  heart  was  heavy  for  Gumnor  Hill 
And  the  hammer  of  galloping  all  day  long. 

Galloping  outward  into  the  weather. 

Hands  a-ready  and  battle  in  all: 

Words  together  and  wine  together 
And  song  together  in  Balliol  Hall. 

Rare  and  single!  Noble  and  few!  .  .  . 

Oh!  they  have  wasted  you  over  the  sea! 

The  only  brothers  ever  I  knew. 

The  men  that  laughed  and  quarrelled  with  me. 

******** 

Balliol  made  me,  Balliol  fed  me. 

Whatever  I  had  she  gave  me  again; 

And  the  best  of  Balliol  Ibved  and  led  me. 

God  be  with  you,  Balliol  men. 


The  Speaker. 


Hilaire  Belloe. 
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The  modern  woman,  like  the  modern 
man  and  the  modern  child,  is  undergo¬ 
ing  much  transformation;  and  it  would 
be  an  interesting  task  to  distinguish 
and  sum  up  the  Influences  which,  dur¬ 
ing  the  nineteenth  century,  have 
brought  about  results  obvious  to  every¬ 
body.  Whether  we  call  these  results 
collectively  "emancipation”  or  "higher 
education,”  some  of  us  are  apt  to  think 
of  them  with  an  undue  complacency, 
and  almost  as  if  no  woman  had  been 
highly  educated  before  our  own  day. 
Here,  as  In  so  many  other  matters,  we 
need  occasionally  to  brace  and  correct 
our  judgments  by  contact  with  the 
eighteenth  century.  We  often  assert 
or  imply  that  in  that  age  woman  was 
sunk  in  barbarism,  a  plaything  and  a 
slave,  condemned  to  move  in  a  round  of 
intellectual,  domestic  and  social  petti¬ 
ness.  We  ought  sometimes  to  remind 
ourselves  that  in  England  alone  the 
eighteenth  century  abounded  in  women 
of  the  most  complete  intellectual  eman¬ 
cipation,  of  the  most  admirable  intel¬ 
lectual  equipment  and  attainment.  Nor 
was  it  without  specimens  of  that  type 
to  which  so  much  pathos  belongs,  the 
woman  who  is  at  once  prominent  and 
lonely,  mentally  gifted  and  physically 
feeble,  neglected  and  famous.  It  is  to 
such  a  woman  that  the  reader’s  atten¬ 
tion  is  now  called. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  a  rather  notable  family  named 
Elstob  lived  In  the  county  of  Durham, 
where  they  had  been  settled,  in  an  hon¬ 
orable  position,  for  generations.  Ralph 
Elstob,  who  was  born  in  1647,  and  died 
in  1688,  availed  himself  of  the  proxim¬ 
ity  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  adopted  a 
mercantile  life,  and  married  a  mer¬ 
chant’s  daughter  of  that  place.  He 
belcHiged  to  the  Merchant  Adventurers, 
and  was  sheriff  of  Newcastle  1b  1686. 
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A  brother,  named  Charles,  was  in  holy 
orders,  and  Prebendary  of  Canterbury 
in  1685. 

Ralph  and  Jane  Elstob  bad  two  chil¬ 
dren:  the  elder,  a  son,  named  William, 
born  in  1673;  the  younger,  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  born  in  1683.  Ralph’s  death 
in  1688  was  followed  in  about  three 
years  by  that  of  his  wife.  Thus,  when 
Elizabeth  Elstob  was  five  and  William 
fifteen,  the  Newcastie  home  was  com¬ 
pletely  and  finally  broken  up.  Be¬ 
tween  the  young  people  and  the  wide 
world  stood  the  clerical  uncle.  Dr. 
Charles  Elstob,  the  Prebendary  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  who  fortunately  had  a  wife 
who  was  able  to  inspire  affection  and 
gratitude.  Under  bis  guardianship 
William  and  Elizabeth  were  placed. 
The  lad’s  career  was  a  more  pressing 
problem  than  the  future  of  the  girl. 
Every  educational  advantage  was  giv¬ 
en  to  William  Elstob.  From  Eton  be 
went,  probably  as  a  sizar,  to  St.  Cath¬ 
arine’s  Hall,  Cambridge;  and  after¬ 
wards,  ostensibly  for  climatic  reasons, 
migrated  to  Oxford,  becoming  first  a 
commoner  of  Queen’s,  and  afterwards, 
in  1696,  a  Fellow  of  University,  in  the 
palmy  days  of  Charlett’s  reign  as  Mas¬ 
ter.  He  remained  in  residence  until 
1702,  when  he  was  presented  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury  to 
the' united  parishes  of  St.  S within  and 
St.  Mary  Botbaw  in  London. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  to  fancy  little 
Elizabeth  growing  op,  under  her  uncle 
and  aunt’s  care,  at  Canterbury,  Into  a 
more  and  more  undeniable  endowment 
of  good  looks,  and  an  equally  undeni¬ 
able  outfit  of  talent.  Her  mother  had 
recognized  in  her  a  marked  aptitude 
for  learning,  and  had  done  all  she  'could 
to  minister  to  It  But  at  eight  years 
old  the  cleverest  child  Is  not  capable 
of  much  specific  education;  and  tt  fell 
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to  Prebendary  Elstob  to  deal  somehow 
with  the  girl’s  opening  and  aspiring 
mind.  His  method  and  its  results 
were  of  a  kind  of  which  the  world  has 
had  other  specimens.  Elizabeth’s 
tastes  were  for  scholarship;  and,  in 
Dr.  Elstob’s  opinion,  scholarship  was 
a  masculine  monopoly.  She  had  a 
great  gift  for  languages;  and  her  uncle 
held  that  “one  tongue  was  enough  for 
a  woman.’’  She  was  sent  to  a  board¬ 
ing  school  in  the  town,  and  allowed, 
as  a  great  favor,  to  learn  French.  But 
against  Latin  her  uncle  was  inflexible, 
and  so  an  inevitable  rebellion  broke 
out.  To  enter  at  the  golden  gate  of 
scholarship  Elizabeth  Elstob  had  made 
up  her  mind;  and,  if  she  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  learn  Latin  openly,  she  would 
learn  It  secretly.  She  accordingly  raked 
together  vocabularies  and  such  other 
materials  as  she  could  get  at,  and  did 
her  best,  unbelped  and  forbidden. 

Elizabeth’s  best  could  not,  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  amount  to  much,  but  her 
spirit  was  indomitable.  In  her  diffi¬ 
culties  she  turned  from  her  uncle  to 
her  brother,  who,  she  knew,  was  by 
this  time  immersed  in  a  warm  atmos¬ 
phere  of  culture  and  sympathy  at  Ox¬ 
ford.  On  the  authority  of  her  future 
friend,  George  Ballard,  we  learn  that 
she  wrote  a  long  letter  to  her  brother 
in  French,  in  which  she  told  him  of 
“her  inclination  and  affection  to  learn¬ 
ing;  what  an  inexpressible  affiiction  it 
was  to  her  to  be  retarded  from  the 
Muses.  .  .  .  and  that  nothing  in  this 
world  could  be  a  greater  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  than  to  have  a  free  liberty 
of  proceeding  in  the  course  of  her  en¬ 
tirely  beloved  studies.’’  William  lost 
no  time  in  making  a  practical  response 
to  this  appeal.  He  asserted  his  broth¬ 
erly  authority;  went  to  Canterbury; 
and  took  Elizabeth  back  with  him  to 
Oxford.  This  seems  to  have  been  lu 
1698,  when  she  was  fifteen.  From 

*  By  Joacelyn,  Archblahop  Parker’s  secretary, 
and  by  Tbomas  Marshall,  the  Rector  of  Lincoln 
OoUe^,  Oxford. 


that  time  she  was  her  brother’s  regu¬ 
lar  companion,  first  at  Oxford  and  then 
in  London,  until  his  death  in  1715. 

At  Oxford  the  brother  and  sister 
lodged  in  St.  Aldate’s,  then  called  Fish 
Street,  just  opposite  Christ  Church. 
Their  Intellectual  life  was  chiefly 
shaped  by  an  influence  of  curious  in¬ 
terest  in  the  history  of  scholarship. 
Those  were  the  days  when  men  began 
to  study  Anglo-Saxon.  At  all  events, 
if  the  actual  foundations  of  the  study 
had  been  laid  earlier,'  it  was  in  1689 
that  the  publication  of  Hickes’s  Anglo- 
Saxon  Grammar,  written  in  Latin, 
brought  about  its  eminence.  A  suc¬ 
cession  of  able  men  was  attracted  to 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  in  due  time  an  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  chair  was  founded  at  Ox¬ 
ford.  The  nonjuring  Hickes  was  the 
leader  of  this  special  cult,  and  his 
Thesaurtis,  published  1703-1705,  was  Its 
most  stately  literary  monument.  Hickes 
was  a  near  relative  of  the  Elstobs, 
and  his  study  became  theirs  also.  Wil¬ 
liam  pursued  it  with  enthusiasm  and 
excellent  results,  both  at  Oxford  and 
in  London;  and  in  his  labors  he  had 
the  fullest  sympathy  and  co-operation 
from  Elizabeth.  She  has  told  us  how 
the  passion  of  the  “Septentrional 
learning’’  awoke  within  her.  One  of 
her  brother’s  works  was  the  publication 
of  King  Alfred’s  English  version  of 
Orosius.  Elizabeth  says:— “I  was 
very  desirous  to  understand  it,  and 
having  gained  the  alphabet,  I  found  It 
so  easy,  and  in  it  so  much  of  the 
grounds  of  our  present  language,  and 
of  a  more  particular  agreement  with 
some  words  which  I  had  heard  when 
very  young  in  the  North,  as  drew  me 
to  be  more  inquisitive  after  books 
written  in  that  language,’’  Soon  after, 
she  made  a  transcription  of  the  Atha- 
nasian  Creed,  which  was  so  good  that 
Dr.  Hickes  allowed  it  to  appear  in 
Wotton’s  Conspectus  of  the'  Thesaurus 
published  In  1708.  The  young  author¬ 
ess  claimed  the  great  man’s  favor  as 
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a  gain,  not  only  for  her,  but  also  for 
the  cause  of  female  education. 

During  her  residence  with  her  brother 
in  London,  from  1702  until  his  death 
in  1715,  Elizabeth  Elstob  continued  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  her  reputation.  She 
seems  to  have  made  her  first  modest 
venture  into  print  in  1708,  when  she 
published  the  translation  of  an  Essay 
on  Olory  by  Mademoiselle  de  Scud6ry, 
the  heroic  romance-writer,  who  helped 
to  amuse  the  world  before  the  birth  of 
the  modem  novel.  This  was  the  fruit 
of  Elizabeth’s  early  study  of  French 
at  Canterbury,  and  it  was  dedicated  to 
her  aunt.  It  bears  on  the  title-page 
that  it  was  “done  into  English  by  a 
person  of  the  same  sex  as  the  author.” 
But  she  had  already  done  more  im¬ 
portant  work  than  this.  “She  had 
transcribed  all  the  hymns  from  an  an¬ 
cient  MS.  belonging  to  the  church  at 
Sarum.”  This  transcript  was  openly 
associated  with  her  name.* 

In  the  following  year  (1709)  we  get 
glimpses  of  our  scholar  through  the 
Yorkshire  antiquary,  Ralph  Thoresby. 
“Visited  Parson  Elstob,”  Thoresby 
writes  in  his  Diary,  under  date  Janu¬ 
ary  22nd,  1700,  “.  .  .  and  his  ingenious 
sister  Eliza.  .  .  .  She  ...  is  going  to 
oblige  the  world  with  some  Saxon 
tracts,  and  particularly  a  correct  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Psalms.  She  draws  and 
paints  curiously;  they  both  wrote  Saxon 
mottoes  in  my  album.” 

One  of  the  “Saxon  tracts,”  we  must 
suppose,  was  the  annotated  edition  of 
the  Homily  of  8.  Gregory,  with  which 
“the  Saxon  Nymph,”  as  she  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  called,  challenged  the 
learned  world  In  that  year.  It  is  a 
modest  but  beautifully  printed  and  got 
up  octavo  volume,  with  the  following 
title-page:— 

“An  Engllsh-Saxon  Homily  on  the 
birthday  of  S.  Gregory,  anciently  used 
in  the  English-Saxon  Church,  giving 

*lt  bad  the  following  UUo:  “Oantica,  Hymnoa 
Symbola  Fidel  et  Precee  et  Paalterll  perretnato 


an  account  of  the  Conversion  of  the 
English  from  Paganism  to  Christian¬ 
ity,  translated  into  modern  English, 
with  notes,  by  Eliz.  Elstob.”  The  text  ' 
and  translation  are  in  parallel  col-  | 
umns,  and  the  notes  are  abundant.  | 

The  chief  interest  of  this  work  for  i 
the  general  reader  lies  in  the  preface, 
which  opens  with  a  most  spirited 
apologia,  sounding  the  right  of  woman 
to  the  higher  learning  with  the  voice 
of  a  trumpet.  “First,”— so  rings  out 

the  challenge— “I  know  it  will  be  said. 
What  has  a  woman  to  do  with  learn¬ 
ing?  This  I  have  known  urged  by 
some  Men,  with  an  envy  unbecoming 
that  greatness  of  Soul  which  is  said 
to  dignify  their  Sex.  For  if  Women 
may  be  said  to  have  souls,  and  that 
their  Souls  are  their  better  part.  .  .  . 
furthermore,  if  good  Learning  be  one 
of  the  Soul’s  greatest  Improvements, 
we  must  retort  the  Question:  Where 
is  the  Fault  in  Women  seeking  after 
ILeaming?  Why  are  they  not  to  be 
valued  for  acquiring  to  themselves  the 
noblest  Ornaments?  What  hurt  can 
this  be  to  themselves?  What  Disad¬ 
vantage  to  others?  But  there  are  two 
things  usually  opposed  against  Wom¬ 
en’s  Learning:  That  it  makes  them  im¬ 
pertinent,  and  neglect  their  household 
Affairs.  Where  this  happens,  it  is  a 
Fault.  But  it  is  not  the  Fault  of 
Learning  which  rather  polishes  and  re¬ 
forms  our  Nature,  and  teaches  us  that 
Method  and  Regularity,  which  disposes 
us  to  Greater  Readiness  and  Dexterity 
in  all  kinds  of  Business.  I  do  not  ob¬ 
serve  it  so  frequently  objected  against 
Women’s  Diversions  that  they  take 
them  off  from  Household  Affairs.  .  .  . 

I  am  more  surprised,  and  even 
ashamed,  to  find  any  of  the  Ladles  even 
more  violent  than  they  in  carrying  on 
the  same  Charge;  who,  despairing  to 
arrive  at  any  eminent  or  laudable  de¬ 
gree  of  Knowledge,  seem  totally  to 

ObAIm  MBMBCrfpt*  In  eccl«*ln  SnrlBberiensl  eoo- 
••rrnto  BUnbetbn  ElitobU  dMcrlpsit  ana*  1706.” 


abandon  themselves  to  Ignorance,  con¬ 
tenting  themselves  to  sit  down  in  dark¬ 
ness,  as  If  they  either  had  not  Reason, 
or  It  were  not  capable,  by  being  rightly 
cultivated,  of  bringing  them  into  the 
Light.  But  these  Persons  have  in 
themselves  an  answer  to  all  their  Cav¬ 
ils  against  Learning,  and  their  Pun¬ 
ishment:  viz.,  the  Punishment  of  their 
Ignorance.” 

Was  the  case  for  the  higher  education 
of  women  ever  more  vigorously  or  con¬ 
vincingly  put? 

Elizabeth  Elstob  abandoned  the  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Psalms  of  which  Thoresby 
wrote.  Space  forbids  more  than  a 
passing  reference  to  another  essay  in 
Anglo-Saxon  scholarship,  which  was  less 
abortive,  but  of  which  the  success  was 
quite  incommensurate  with  the  impor¬ 
tance.  This  was  an  edition  of  those 
Homilies  of  Aelfric  the  Grammarian, 
which  are  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
monuments  of  Old-English  literature. 
They  were  to  be  treated  as  she  had 
already  treated  the  Homily  of  8. 
Gregory.  We  hear  of  the  progress  of 
the  work  from  herself,  from  Thoresby, 
and  from  Hickes.  Hickes  bad  the 
highest  opinion  of  her  “incredible  in¬ 
dustry,”  and  the  value  of  her  notes. 
In  the  early  spring  of  1713  she  was  at 
Oxford,  and  Hickes  besought  for  her 
the  help  of  Thomas  Heame,  the  Sub- 
Librarian  of  the  Bodleian.  Hearne,  in 
spite  of  the  genuineness  of  his  scholar¬ 
ship,  was  blinded  by  prejudice;  he  bad 
already  denounced  the  Homily  of  8. 
Gregory  as  “a  Farrago  of  Vanity,”  and 
more  than  hinted  that  the  authoress’s 
name  on  the  title-page  summed  up  her 
share  in  the  volume.  When  “Mrs.  El¬ 
stob”  came  to  Oxford  he  contented  him¬ 
self  with  coldly  wishing  her  good  suc¬ 
cess,  and  greater  encouragement  than 
he  had  met  with.  The  difficulty  was 
to  get  such  a  work  published.  Eliza¬ 
beth  showed  no  lack  of  energy.  She 
wrote  twice  to  Lord  Oxford,  the  Prime 
Minister,  asking  for  Boyal  help  to¬ 


wards  the  undertaking;  and  in  June, 
1714,  the  help  was  granted.  Printing 
was  begun  at  the  Oxford  University 
Press.  The  work  was  to  be  a  splendid 
folio,  and  five  or  more  of  the  Homilies 
were  actually  printed  off.  But  support 
proved  inadequate,  and  the  enterprise 
had  to  be  given  up.  Only  one  or  two 
copies  of  what  was  printed  exist,  of 
which  one  is  fortunately  in  the  British 
Museum. 

One  other  work  of  distinct  mark  be¬ 
longing  to  this  strenuous  period  at¬ 
tained  completion.  In  1715 — the  last 
year,  alas!  of  Elizabeth  Elstob’s  happy 
sheltered  life  in  London— there  issued 
from  the  press  a  thin  quarto  volume, 
entitled: — The  Rudiments  of  Grammar  for 
the  Engli8h-8axon  Tongue,  First  given  in 
English,  with  an  Apology  for  the  8tudy 
of  Northern  Antiquities.  Being  very  use¬ 
ful  towards  the  understanding  our  an¬ 
cient  English  Poets  and  other  Writers. 
By  Elizabeth  Elstob.  Our  fair  Saxon, 
then,  has  produced  the  first  Anglo-Sax¬ 
on  grammar  in  English!  Of  its  place 
in  the  temple  of  scholarship  it  is  for 
scholars  to  speak;  but  any  reader  can 
feel  the  force,  as  undeniable  as  that  of 
wind  or  hailstones,  of  the  Apology  by 
way  of  preface.  In  all  that  Elizabeth 
Elstob  wrote,  there  is  an  evident  self- 
respect  which  obliges  ber  to  recognize 
the  singularity  of  her  Intellectual  posi¬ 
tion,  but  which  never  degenerates  into 
conceited  self-consciousness.  The  pref¬ 
ace  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Hickes. 
The  authoress.  In  this  undertaking,  felt 
herself  a  champion,  not,  this  time,  of 
the  right  of  woman  to  the  higher  learn¬ 
ing,  but  of  Anglo-Saxon  as  a  noble  and 
vital  element  of  the  English  tongue. 
Her  object  was  “to  show  the  polite 
Men  of  our  Age  that  the  Language  of 
their  Forefathers  is  neither  so  barren 
nor  barbarous  as  they  affirm  with  equal 
Ignorance  and  Boldness.”  The  more 
she  thought  of  this  ignorance  and  bold¬ 
ness,  the  fiercer  and  more  forcible  she 
became.  “These  Gentlemen’s  HI  Treat- 
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ment  of  our  Mother  Tongue  has  led 
me  into  a  stile  not  so  agreeable  to  the 
Mildness  of  our  Sex,  or  the  usual  man¬ 
ner  of  my  Behaviour.’'  Love  of  Saxon 
and  fidelity  to  it  were  for  this  scholar 
a  phase  of  patriotism. 

Nothing  could  be  more  vigorous  than 
Elizabeth’s  attitude  and  controversial 
method.  What  she  chiefly  fights  for 
is  the  virtue  of  monosyllables  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  They  were  a  special  bequest  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons;  and  it  was  the  fash¬ 
ion  for  critics  to  despise  the  gift.  With 
the  ruck  of  the  despisers  of  short 
words  Elizabeth  will  have  little  to  do. 
She  leaves  “these  Pedagogues  to  huff 
and  swagger  in  the  height  of  all  their 
Arrogance.”  But  the  fortunes  of  war 
had  given  her  a  great  antagonist.  In 
May,  1712,  Swift  had  published  his 
Proposal  for  Correcting,  Improving  and 
Ascertaining  the  English  Tongue,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  indications  of  the 
literary  sensitiveness  of  the  age. 
Swift  found  in  the  current  style 
“a  perpetual  disposition  to  shorten 
words,”  which  he  regarded  as  “a  ten¬ 
dency  to  lapse  into  the  barbarity  of 
those  northern  nations  from  whom  we 
are  descended.”  He  half  seriously  pro¬ 
posed  that  it  should  be  counteracted 
by  giving  “the  women”  a  kind  of  com¬ 
mission  to  refine  and  fix  the  language, 
it  being,  in  his  opinion,  the  tendency 
of  feminine  speech  to  suppress  conso¬ 
nants,  while  it  was  from  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  vowels  that  the  language  was 
suffering.  “More  than  once,”  Swift 
wrote,  “when  some  of  both  sexes  were 
in  company,  I  have  persuaded  two  or 
three  of  each  ...  to  write  down  a 
number  of  letters  joined  together.  .  .  . 
and  upon  reading  this  gibberish  we 
have  found  that  which  the  men  had 
wrote  ...  to  sound  like  high  Dutch; 
and  the  other,  by  the  women,  like 
Italian,  abounding  in  vowels  and 
liquids.”  And  he  concluded:— “I  can¬ 
not  help  thinking  that  since  they  (the 
ladies)  have  been  left  out  of  all  meet¬ 


ings,  except  parties  at  play  or  where 
worse  designs  were  carried  on,  our  con¬ 
versation  has  much  degenerated.” 

Elizabeth  Elstob  liked  neither  Swift’s 
theory  nor  his  pleasantry;  and  she  did 
not  shirk  an  encounter  with  the  great 
man  In  her  preface.  “I  cannot  but 
think  It  great  Pity,”  she  wrote,  “that 
In  our  Considerations  for  Refinement 
of  the  English  Tongue,  so  little  regard 
is  had  to  Antiquity.  .  .  .  This  Indeed 
is  allow’d  by  an  ingenious  Person,  who 
hath  lately  made  some  Proposals.  .  .  . 
I  never  could  find  myself  shock’d  with 
the  Harshness  of  those  Languages, 
which  grates  so  much  In  the  Ears  of 
those  that  never  heard  them.  I  never 
perceiv’d  in  the  Consonants  any  Hard¬ 
ness  but  such  as  was  necessary  to  af¬ 
ford  Strength,  like  the  Bones  in  a  hu¬ 
man  Body,  which  yield  it  Firmness  and 
Support  So  that  the  worst  that  can 
be  said  on  this  occasion  of  our  Fore¬ 
fathers  Is,  that  they  Spoke  as  they 
Fought  like  Men.  The  Author  of  the 
Proposal  may  think  this  but  an  ill  Re¬ 
turn  for  the  soft  things  he  has  said  of 
the  Ladies;  but  I  think  it  Gratitude  at 
least  to  make  the  Return,  by  doing  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  Gentlemen.  I  will  not  con¬ 
tradict  the  Relation  of  the  ingenious 
Experiment  of  his  Vocal  Ladies,  tho’ 
I  could  give  him  some  Instances  to 
the  contrary.  .  .  .  Perhaps  that  Gen¬ 
tleman  may  be  told  that  I  have  a 
Northern  Correspondence  and  a  North¬ 
ern  Ear,  probably  not  so  fine  as  he 
may  think  his  own  to  be,  yet  a  little 
musical.” 

For  the  moment.  Swift  had  met  his 
match.  Turning  from  him  the  preface 
proceeds  to  offer  a  brilliant  defence  of 
the  monosyllabic  and  Anglo-Saxon  ele¬ 
ment  in  English  poetry,  showing  wide 
reading,  fine  taste,  and  excellent  dia¬ 
lectic  skill.  • 

The  Orammar  was  dedicated  to  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  afterwards  Queen 
Caroline,  the  friend  of  learning  and 
the  learned.  A  personal  introduction 
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took  place  about  the  same  time;  and 
Elisabeth  Elstob,  now  thirty-two, 
might  have  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to 
both  fame  and  happiness.  But  now 
William  Elstob  died;  and  his  death 
toought  to  his  sister  a  lot  of  poverty, 
loneliness  and  struggle  in  uncongenial 
fields  of  labor,  a  lot  which  she  bad  to 
endure  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
until  she  was  well  on  in  her  fifties, 
with  old  age  close  at  band. 

Of  those  years  there  are  few  memo¬ 
rials,  but  such  as  exist  are  poignantly 
significant.  There  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  Elizabeth  made  her  quarters 
in  London  for  some  years,  though 
where,  or  in  what  surroundings,  there 
is  nothing  to  show.  Abstruse  schol¬ 
arly  enterprises  were  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion;  for  her  daily  bread  she  had,  for 
a  time  at  least,  to  depend  on  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  another.  The  benefactor  was 
Smalridge,  Bishop  of  Bristol  and  Dean 
of  Christ  Church,  whom  Addison  styled 
“the  most  candid  and  agreeable  of  all 
Bishops.”  Year  after  year  the  gifted 
woman,  with  all  her  capacities  and 
potentialities,  had  to  wait  and  hope 
for  assistance  and  encouragement  that 
never  came,  suffering,  we  may  be  sure. 
In  addition  to  the  stings  of  poverty, 
the  painful  glow  of  hurt  pride.  At 
last  she  made  up  her  mind— what 
choice  had  she?— to  keep  some  kind  of 
school.  She  fixed  upon  Evesham  as  a 
promising  field,  and  went  thither  ac¬ 
cordingly.  At  this  point  an  incident 
occurred  which  seemed  to  show  that 
the  Fates  needed  her  no  more.  She 
put  her  manuscripts  and  books  in  the 
hands  of  a  friend  for  greater  safety. 
To  her  surprise  and  grief  she  beard 
soon  after  that  the  trustee  of  the  pre¬ 
cious  property  had  gone  to  the  West 
Indies;  and  neither  of  her  nor  of  the 
manuscripts  and  books  did  Elizabeth 
Elstob  ever  bear  again.  Well  might 
she  write  In  1748:— “It  is  at  least  thirty 
years  since  this  happened  to  me.  .  .  . 
It  has  made  me  very  unhappy  ever 


since,  which,  if  my  Friends  were  sen¬ 
sible  of,  I  must  believe  they  would 
avoid  all  occasions  of  bringing  it  to  my 
remembrance.” 

After  some  further  waiting  and 
want,  she  set  up  a  day  school  at  Eve¬ 
sham.  Each  pupil  at  first  paid  her  one 
groat  a  week;  so  we  must  hope  that 
her  pupils  were  many.  For  a  long 
time  she  toiled  on  with  this  rate  of 
emolument,  “not  without  desi£;ns,”  as 
she  afterwards  wrote,  which,  however, 
were  “unhappily  hindered  by  a  neces¬ 
sity  of  getting  my  bread,  which,  with 
much  difllculty,  labor  and  ill-health,  I 
have  endeavored  to  do  for  many  years, 
with  very  indifferent  success.” 

Early  in  the  thirties  things  began  to 
look  a  little  better.  A  stickfast  stone 
cannot  help  gathering  moss;  and  Mis¬ 
tress  Elstob  began  to  make  acquaint¬ 
ances  and  friends.  Even  in  1735  she 
was  able  to  say  that  she  had  met  with 
a  great  deal  of  friendship  and  gener¬ 
osity  at  Evesham.  It  was  in  some  re¬ 
spects  a  lucky  neighborhood  for  her. 
At  Chipping  Campden  lived  George 
Ballard,  who,  being  the  son  of 
a  monthly  nurse,  and  himself  no  higher 
in  the  social  scale  than  the  rank  of  a 
ladies’  tailor,  was  yet  an  intellectual 
enthusiast  and  an  Anglo-Saxon  scholar, 
and  who  gravitated,  at  the  mature  age 
of  forty-four,  to  Oxford,  and  a  bedelship 
there.  A  rapprochement  between 
Elizabeth  Elstob  and  such  a  man  was 
natural  and  easy.  At  first  they  ex¬ 
changed  letters,  and  then  a  meeting 
was  negotiated  with  some  difilculty. 
Ballard  Invited  Mrs.  Elstob  to  Camp¬ 
den.  But  she  replied:  “The  confine¬ 
ment  of  a  school  is  such  that  were  I 
to  be  absent  from  it  one  week  I  should 
be  as  long  getting  a  school  again  as  I 
was  before.”  It  would  be  better  for 
Ballard  to  come  and  see  her.  “You 
will  see  a  poor  little  contemptible  old 
maid,  generally  vapor’d  up  to  the  ears, 
but  very  chearfull  when  she  meets 
with  an  agreeable  conversation.” 
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Again,  at  Stanton,  in  Gloucestershire, 
lived  a  schoolmaster  of  French  ex¬ 
traction,  named  Capon  or  Chapone, 
whose  wife,  nit  Sarah  Kirkham,  was 
a  woman  of  individuality  and  influence, 
so  that  to  be  a  protig6  of  Mrs.  Cha- 
pone’s  was  no  small  matter.  Not  far 
off  was  the  home  of  Bernard  Granville, 
the  brother  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  the 
father  of  the  delightfully  epistolary 
Mary  Granville,  who  became  flrst  Mrs. 
Pendarves,  and  then  Mrs.  Patrick  De- 
lany.  Mrs.  Pendarves  and  Sarah  Chapone 
(“Sally  Kirkham”)  were  great  friends. 

These  three,  Ballard,  Mrs.  Chapone, 
and  Mrs.  Pendarves,  laid  their  heads 
and  hearts  together  to  help  the  poor 
schoolmistress  immured  at  Evesham. 
Various  more  or  less  promising  things 
were  tried  without  success.  One  thing 
was  certain,  namely,  that  Mrs.  Elstob 
could  undertake  nothing  additional  to 
her  school  work.  “I  must  acquaint 
you,”  she  wrote  to  Ballard,  “that  I 
have  no  time  to  do  anything  till  six  at 
night,  and  am  then  frequently  so  fa¬ 
tigu’d  that  I  am  oblig’d  to  lye  down 
for  an  hour  or  two  to  rest  my  self  and 
recover  my  spirits.”  The  headship  of 
a  Charity  School  was  promising,  but 
Mrs.  Elstob  lost  it  through  delay  in 
correspondence.  With  reference  to  this 
opening  she  wrote  to  Ballard  on  March 
7th,  1736,  a  letter  from  which  we  must 
quote:— “There  are  some  things  to  be 
taught  in  such  a  School  which  I  can¬ 
not  pretend  to;  I  mean  the  two  Ac¬ 
complishments  of  a  good  Housewife, 
Spinning  and  Knitting.  Not  that  I  w<i 
be  thought  to  be  above  doing  any 
Commendable  Work  proper  for  my 
Sex,  for  I  have  continually  in 
my  thoughts  the  Glorious  Charac¬ 
ter  of  a  Virtuous  Woman.  ‘She 
seeketb  Wool  and  Flax  and  work- 
eth  willing  with  her  band.’  And  as 
an  Instance  of  the  truth  of  this,  the 
Gown  I  had  on  when  you  gave  me  the 
Favour  of  a  Visit,  was  part  of  it  my 
own  spinning,  and  I  wear  no  Stockings 


but  what  I  knltt  myself.  Yet  I  do  not 
think  myself  proflcient  enough  in  these 
Arts  to  become  a  teacher  of  them.” 
Ballard  bad  objected  to  the  bumble 
station  of  a  Charity  School.  “As  to 
your  objection  on  the  Meanness  of  the 
Scholars,  I  assure  you,  Sr,  I  should 
think  it  as  glorious  an  Employment  to 
instruct  those  Poor  Children  as  to  teach 
the  Children  of  the  Greatest  Monarch.” 
She  expected  the  negotiations  to  fall 
through.  “I  am  so  inur’d  to  disap¬ 
pointments  that  I  expect  nothing  else, 
and  I  receive  these  with  as  much  easi¬ 
ness  as  others  do  their  greatest  pros¬ 
perity.  .  .  I  often  compare  myself  to 
poor  John  Tucker,  whose  life  I  read 
when  a  girl  in  Winstanley’s  Lives  of 
the  Poets,  which  affected  me  so  much 
that  I  cannot  forget  it  yet  He  is 
there  describ’d  to  have  been  an  Hon¬ 
est,  Industrious  poor  Man,  but  notwith¬ 
standing  his  indefatigable  industry,  as 
the  Author  writes,  no  Butter  would 
stick  on  his  Bread.” 

Bad  health  was  now  added  to  pover¬ 
ty.  Mrs.  Elstob’s  eyesight  was  fail¬ 
ing;  her  memory  was  bad;  her  hand¬ 
writing  became  conspicuously  tremu¬ 
lous.  “I  assure  you,  Sr,”  she  wrote  to 
her  faithful  correspondent  at  Camp- 
den,  “these  long  winter  Evenings  to 
me  are  very  melancholy  ones,  for  when 
my  School  is  done,  my  little  ones  leave 
me  Incapable  of  either  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  or  thinking,  for  their  noise  is  not 
out  of  my  head  till  I  fall  asleep,  which 
is  often  too  late.”  In  1737  she  had  “a 
Fever,”  which  laid  her  aside  from  work 
for  some  time.  In  spite  of  everything 
she  maintained  a  habit  of  steady  cheer¬ 
fulness. 

At  a  date  as  to  which  the  evidence  is 
uncertain,  Mrs.  Chapone  wrote  a  cir¬ 
cular  letter  to  her  friends,  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  so  “crying  a  need  for  help,” 
and  this  letter  was  brought  to 'the  no¬ 
tice  of  Queen  Caroline.  The  Queen 
was  much  touched,  and  at  once  gave 
substantial  help,  the  exact  amount  of 
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which  is  doubtful.*  Whatever  it  may 
have  been,  the  Queen’s  death  in  1737 
dried  up  this  particular  source  of  bene¬ 
fit.  Happily,  another  soon  appeared. 
One  of  Mrs.  Pendarves’  greatest 
friends  was  Lady  Margaret  Harley, 
granddaughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  who  married  the  Second  Duke  of 
Portland  In  1734.  In  1738  the  Port¬ 
lands  bad  three  children.  They  divid¬ 
ed  their  time  between  their  London 
bouse  in  Whitehall  and  the  Duke’s 
country  seat  of  Bulstrode,  on  the 
southeastern  slope  of  the  Chilterns, 
about  three  miles  from  Beaconsfield,  in 
Bucks.  Here  wealth  and  the  charm 
of  the  Duchess  made  a  home  as  de¬ 
lightful  as  it  was  sumptuous;  here, 
Mrs.  Pendarves  was  a  frequent  inmate, 
and  her  many  letters  from  Bulstrode, 
as  well  as  those  of  Mrs.  Montagu,  give 
a  charming  picture  of  the  country  life 
of  the  English  aristocracy  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century. 

Young  as  her  children  were,  the 
Duchess  of  Portland  was  looking  out 
for  a  governess  for  them;  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Elstob’s  Gloucestershire  well- 
wishers  were  doing  all  they  could  to 
get  the  post  for  her.  There  were  soon 
busy  negotiations  between  the  Gran- 
villes  and  the  Portlands;  even  Lord 
Oxford,  the  grandfather  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  was  keenly  scrutinizing  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  the  future  governess.  She 
was  expected  to  teach  the  principle's 
of  religion  and  virtue,  to  speak,  read 
and  understand  English  well,  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  minds  of  the  children  (the 
eldest  was  not  yet  four),  to  keep  them 
company  in  the  house,  and,  when  her 
health  would  iiermit,  to  take  the  air 
with  them. 

By  Christmas,  1738,  all  was  settled. 
Mrs.  Elstob  was  to  have  £30  a  year, 
reckoned  from  Christmas  Day,  though 

*  According  to  Mrs.  Pendarrea*  reralon  of  the 
atory,  the  Qneen  gare  £100  to  Mrs.  Elstob,  “and 
■aid  abe  need  never  fear  a  neoceasltous  old  age 
irhUat  aba  Uvad,  and  that  when  abe  wanted  more 
to  ask  for  It,  and  she  abeuld  have  it.’’  Ac- 


she  was  not  to  join  the  family  until 
the  following  summer.  As  things 
turned  out,  she  was  not  with  them  un¬ 
til  the  end  of  November,  1739,  when 
she  entered  on  her  duties  at  Whitehall 
At  Christmas  she  wrote  to  Ann  Gran¬ 
ville,  Mrs.  Pendarves’  sister,  of  her  in¬ 
expressible  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 
“Should  I  presume  or  pretend  to  enu¬ 
merate  all  her  Grace’s  perfections  you 
.  .  .  might  with  good  reason  think  me 
extremely  impertinent.  I  will,  there¬ 
fore,  only  tell  you  that  I  am  every  day 
more  and  more  charmed  with  her.  .  .  . 
The  children,  by  their  sweet  endearing 
temper,  plainly  declaring  whose  off¬ 
spring  they  are;  they  are  very  fond  of 
me,  and  even  the  little  Marquis”  (by 
and  by  to  be  twice  Prime  Minister, 
once,  as  head  of  the  Coalition  Ministry 
in  1783,  and  again  1807—1809),  “desires 
his  nurse  to  bring  him  to  ‘Tob,’  as  he 
cails  me.”  A  month  later  she  writes 
in  the  same  strain  to  Ballard:— “My 
charming  little  Ladies  take  up  my  time 
so  entirely  that  I  have  not  the  least 
leisure  to  do  anything;  from  the  time 
they  rise  till  they  go  to  bed  they  are 
constantly  with  me,  except  when  they 
are  with  her  Grace,  which  is  not  long 
at  a  time.  ...  I  think  myself  the  hap¬ 
piest  creature  in  the  World.” 

There  is,  no  doubt,  something  ludi¬ 
crous  in  the  idea  of  a  sedate  lady,  near¬ 
er  sixty  than  fifty,  and  one  of  the  most 
eminent  scholars  of  her  time,  as  play¬ 
mate  and  companion  of  such  infants. 
The  children,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been 
clever.  “Lady  Betty”  (the  eldest),  she 
writes  in  1740,  “.  .  ,  loves  her  book 
and  me  entirely,  nor  is  she  ever  more 
happy  than  when  she  is  with  me,  and 
we  study  together,  even  by  candlelight, 
like  old  folks.”  And  we  must  think  of 
Mrs.  Elstob,  from  this  time  onward, 
less  as  the  governess  than  as  the  friend 

cording  to  another  account,  tbe  Qneen  Brat  pro- 
poaed  to  give  an  annnlty  of  £20,  and  afterwarda 
changed  to  a  donation  of  £100,  wbicb  abe  pro- 
poaed  to  repeat  at  tbe  end  of  every  five  yeata. 
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and  inmate,  the  honored  member  of  a 
circle  remarkable  for  its  suavity,  vir¬ 
tue  and  intelligence.  What  Bulstrode 
was  in  those  days  all  readers  of  Mrs. 
Delany  know. 

Elizabeth  Elstob  never  left  the 
household  of  the  Portlands  until  she 
was  carried  to  the  grave  in  June,  1756. 
This  concluding  chapter  of  her  life 
thus  lasted  more  than  sixteen  years, 
years  from  which  little  can  be  gleaned 
except  impressions  of  rather  fluctuat¬ 
ing  content  invaded  by  the  growing 
weakness  of  age.  On  July  21st,  1748, 
she  writes  to  Ballard  of  “Illness  in  the 
head,”  which  affected  her  memory.  She 
suffered  from  “a  contraction  in  the 
sinew”  of  her  right  hand,  which  made 
writing  diflicult  and  obliged  her  to  give 
her  “Sweet  Ladys”  the  trouble  of  writ¬ 
ing  for  her.  Sometimes  the  demon  of 
depression  would  assert  his  sway.  On 
June  11th,  1750,  she  writes  to  Ballard: 
—“I  am  extremely  ill,  and  can  only  add 
that  I  hate  this  Ill-natured  world  and 
heartily  rejoice  to  think  I  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  long  in  it.” 

It  was  in  this  year  that  the  typog- 
rapbist,  Rowe  Mores,  made  a  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  Bulstrode  to  see  the  wonderful 
northern  lady  “of  an  ancient  family 
and  genteel  fortune,”  who  had  had  her 
own  types  cut,  at  Lord  Macclesfleld’s 
expense,  for  her  Anglo-Saxon  publica¬ 
tions.  Being  an  invalid,  Mrs.  Elstob 
received  blm  in  ber  bed-chamber;  and, 
alas!  Rowe  Mores  was  ungallant 
enough  to  write  afterwards  of  the  lady 
in  “her  sleeping-room  ,  .  .  surrounded 
with  books  and  dirtiness,  the  usual  ap¬ 
pendages  of  folk  of  learning.”  The 
lady  herself  referred  to  the  visit  with 
more  grace.  “I  was  heartily  grieved  I 
was  not  able  to  show  him  the  House 
nor  prevail  with  him  to  drink  any¬ 
thing.” 

The  sense  of  the  age’s  Inappreciative- 

*  In  tbe  “Dictionary  of  National  Biography" 
the  third  Duke  of  Portland  la  erroneously  stated 
to  hare  been  educated  at  Eton. 


ness  of  the  cause  for  which  she  had 
worked  so  strenuously  and  brilliantly, 
recurs  and  makes  ber  gloomy  and  bit¬ 
ter. 

In  January.  1752,  she  wrote  to 
Ballard,  who  was  preparing  his  book 
on  Learned  Ladies:— “This  is  not  an 
age  to  hope  for  any  Encouragement  to 
Learning  of  any  kind.  .  .  .  You  can 
come  into  no  company  of  Ladies  or 
Gentlemen,  when  you  shall  not  hear 
an  open  and  vehement  exclamation 
against  Learned  Women,  and  by  those 
Women  that  read  much  themselves,  to 
what  purpose  they  know  best  .  .  .  The 
prospect  I  have  of  the  next  age  is  a 
melancholy  one  to  me.”  The  Bulstrode 
circle  was  in  those  years  much  occu¬ 
pied  with  Clarissa,  Sir  Charles  Orandi- 
son,  Peregrine  Pickle,  and  other  such 
literary  new  births;  and  Mrs.  Elstob 
was  probably  too  old  and  serious  to 
think  there  could  be  any  “purpose”  in 
such  reading. 

However,  In  spite  of  Illness  and  dis¬ 
appointment,  we  must  not  think  of  re¬ 
gret  as  tbe  dominant  note  of  the  clos¬ 
ing  years.  Mrs.  Delany,  who  was 
with  the  Portlands  in  1753,  in  Novem¬ 
ber  of  that  year  reported  that  Mrs.  El¬ 
stob  was  “surprisingly  well,”  and  “in 
better  spirits  than  ever  I  saw  her  in 
my  life.”  Her  best  happiness  was  in 
watching  the  development  of  her 
charges,  and  especially  of  Lord  Tltch- 
fleld,  the  well-behaved  and  promising 
lad  of  whom  everybody  was  so  fond, 
who  was  at  Westminster,  and  getting 
ready  for  Oxford.*  The  girls,  too,  of 
whom  the  favorite  was  the  youngest, 
“the  sweet  Lady  Margaret,”  satisfled 
the  scholarly  instincts  of  their  gover¬ 
ness. 

The  happy  Bulstrode  life  flowed  on, 
with  its  landscape-gardening  outside, 
and  the  “shell-work”  and  “flower- 
work”  Indoors;  there  were  the  visits  in 
the  morning  to  the  aviary  and  the  love¬ 
ly  prize-bull;  tbe  long  sessions  in  her 
Grace’s  dressing-room  after  dinner; 
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the  music  and  the  cribbage,  and  the 
volume  after  volume  of  the  admirable 
and  improving  Richardson.  From  all 
this  Elizabeth  Elstob  was  gradually 
shrinking  away;  her  fingers  grew 
feebler,  her  memory  worse.  The  win¬ 
ter  of  1754-5  was  made  darker  by  sick¬ 
ness.  Smallpox  laid  hold  of  the  Ben- 
tlncks,  and  the  house  became  a  hospi¬ 
tal.  Mrs.  Elstob  managed  to  crawl 
downstairs,  with  the  help  of  Lord  E3d- 
ward,  to  see  her  young  ladies  when 
they  were  recovering.  The  angel  of 
death  hovered  long  over  the  circle.  The 
duchess  lost  her  mother  in  December, 
1755.  In  the  spring  of  1756,  when 
they  were  all  at  Whitehall,  one  after 
another  was  struck  down  by  scarlet 
fever.  The  calamities  culminated  in 
the  seizure  of  the  “sweet  Lady  Mar¬ 
garet,”  who  was  “blooded  and  blis¬ 
tered,”  but  in  vain.  She  died  shortly 
afterwards. 

This  blow  was  too  hard.  On  April 
20th,  1756,  Mrs.  Delany  had  written 
with  a  touch  of  asperity,  that  Mrs.  El¬ 
stob  felt  so  much  for  herself  that  she 
did  not  seem  to  think  others  as  bad 
as  they  really  were.  But  on  May  24th, 
she  wrote:— “Mrs.  Elstob  is  gradually 
drawing  towards  that  happy  repose 
which  we  may  presume  so  good  a 
woman  may  obtain.”  She  had  diflS- 
culty  in  recognizing  her  greatest 
friends;  she  would  have  neither  doctor 
nor  clergyman.  A  Roman  Catholic 
cousin  alarmed  the  duchess  by  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  her  visits;  but  we  do  not 
hear  that  she  did  anything  worse  than 
bring  chocolate  to  the  invalid.  In  a 

n*  Fortnlgbtly  B«rlew. 


few  days  more,  on  May  30th,  Elizabeth 
Elstob  passed  away. 

She  was  buried  in  St.  Margaret’s, 
Westminster.  Seventy  guineas  in  cash 
were  found  after  her  death.  Mrs.  De¬ 
lany  was  very  anxious  that  she  should 
leave  something  to  her  first  benefac¬ 
tress  Sarah  Chapone;  but,  for  some 
reason,  Elizabeth  Elstob  bad  ceased  to 
care  for  her. 

It  would  perhaps  be  unreasonable  to 
argue  from  her  unwillingness  to  see  a 
clergyman,  that  she  was  indifferent  to 
religious  matters.  In  1739,  in  the  early 
days  of  Wesley’s  movement,  she  wrote 
about  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause:— “It 
is  surprising  to  see  how  indefatigable 
he  is  in  endeavoring  to  gain  prose¬ 
lytes.  .  .  .  Pray  God  if  it  be  His  good 
pleasure  to  put  a  stop  to  these  miser¬ 
able  delusions,  for  the  consequence,  in 
my  opinion,  seems  to  be  very  terrible.” 
Such  words  indicate  conviction  of  a 
kind. 

At  fifty-two  Elizabeth  Elstob  had  de¬ 
scribed  herself  as  “a  poor  little  con¬ 
temptible  old  maid.”  Her  portrait 
may  be  found  in  initial  letters,  both  in 
the  Homily  of  8.  Gregory  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Gram-mar,  It  shows  a  face  of 
sufilciently  piquant  attractiveness  to 
give  real  significance  to  the  conven¬ 
tional  phrase,  “The  Fair  Saxon.”  And 
even  in  these  days  of  emancipation  and 
specialized  knowledge,  we  may  surely, 
in  taking  leave  of  her,  endorse  George 
Ballard’s  words:  “Her  superior  talent 
was  so  very  extraordinary  as  to  make 
her  the  envy  of  this  and  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  future  ages.” 

David  Watson  Rannie. 
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A  DEDICATION. 

O  Love,  in  whose  heart-murmured  name 
Is  charm  against  life’s  endless  wrong. 

Since  all  the  untuned  world  became 
In  you  a  song! 

I  bring  not  only  all  I  wrought 
Into  the  faltering  words  of  speech. 

I  dedicate  the  song  I  sought 
Yet  could  not  reach, 

Xay,  all  that  passionately  fired 
My  heart  with  hope  for  ever  new 

Of  unattained,  but  deep-desired 
Beauty,  to  you. 

Laurence  Binyon. 


SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


It  is  a  fact  probably  not  realized  by 
one  politician  out  of  ten  that  for  the 
last  sixty-eight  years  no  Conservative 
has  sat  in  the  Chair  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  that  since  1835  five 
speakers  have  been  chosen  without  a 
contest.  The  last  Conservative  Speak¬ 
er  was  Mr.  Charles  Manners  Sutton, 
who  was  chosen  to  succeed  Mr.  Ab¬ 
bot  in  1817  and  occupied  the  Chair  un¬ 
til  1835.  At  the  general  election  in 
the  spring  of  that  year  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
112,  and  the  Radicals,  whether  to  an¬ 
noy  Peel,  or  because  they  really  dis¬ 
trusted  Mr.  Manners  Sutton’s  impar¬ 
tiality,  carried  Mr.  Abercromby 
against  him  by  only  ten  votes.  Mr. 
Manners  Sutton  was  raised  to  the  peer¬ 
age  as  Viscount  Canterbury,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  customary  pension.  Mr. 
Abercromby  was  the  only  Scotchman, 
the  only  member  for  a  Scotch  constit- 
■ency,  and  the  only  Cabinet  Minister 
the  had  been  Master  of  the  Mint  in 
the  Grey  and  Melbourne  Administra¬ 


tions),  ever  elected  to  the  Chair,  which 
he  filled  for  four  years  only,  retiring 
in  1839  with  the  title  of  Lord  Dun¬ 
fermline.  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him,  and  sat  till 
1857,  when  he  retired  as  Viscount 
Eversley.  Palmerston  Invited  Mr. 
John  Evelyn  Denison  to  stand  and  he 
was  duly  chosen  and  acted  until  1872, 
when  he  retired  as  Viscount  Ossington. 
Mr.  Brand  was  Speaker  from  1872  to 
1884,  when  he  became  Viscount  Hamp¬ 
den,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Peel, 
who  resigned  just  before  the  general 
election  in  1895,  and  took  the  title  of 
Viscount  Peel.  The  Radicals  chose 
Mr.  Gully,  and  after  the  election  of 
1895  the  Conservative  majority,  with 
some  hesitation,  chose  Mr.  Gully,  wh» 
w’as  a  third  time  chosen  in  1900.  Thus 
although  the  Conservatives  have  been 
in  office  for  twenty-eight  out  of  th* 
last  sixty-eight  years,  six  successive 
Speakers  have  been  chosen  on  the  in¬ 
itiative  of  the  Liberal  party.  It  id 
certainly  remarkable  that  no  one  of 
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these  Hpeakers  died  whilst  Speaker; 
aud  something  more  than  remarkable 
that  every  one  of  the  five  took  care 
to  resign  Just  before  bis  party  went  out 
of  power.  The  first  three  dates  of 
resignation,  1830,  1857,  and  1872,  were 
ail  two  years  before  the  accession  of 
Conservative  (Governments;  the  fourth, 
1884,  was  a  year  before  I^rd  Salis¬ 
bury’s  first  tenure  of  oHlce,  and  the 
last,  1805,  a  few  months  before  the 
triumphs  of  the  Conservatives  at  the 
polls.  The  Speaker  receives  a  salary 
of  £5,(K)0  a  year,  and  occupies  rent- 
free  one  of  the  most  beautiful  liouses 
in  London  in  Westminster  Palace,  for 
whlcli  fuel,  llglit,  and  men-servants 
are  provided  at  the  public  charge.  Dur¬ 
ing  ills  oHlce  he  takes  precedence  as 
the  First  Commoner  in  tlie  Kingdom, 
and  on  his  retirement  lie  is  rewarded 
by  a  Viscountcy  and  a  pension  of 
£4,000  a  year.  So  good  a  thing  as 
this  was  evidently  designed  by  Provi¬ 
dence  for  the  Whigs,  and  five  Speakers 
liave  taken  good  care  that  there  sliould 
be  no  Tory  interloper  in  that  line. 
Considering  the  loyalty  and  even  en¬ 
thusiasm  with  which  the  Speaker  was 
supported  hy  the  Conservatives  during 
the  ten  trying  years  from  1885  to  1895, 
we  must  record  our  opinion  tliat  Lord 
Peel  ought  to  have  deferred  his  resig¬ 
nation  until  after  the  elections  in  1895, 
when  it  is  certain  that  the  present 
Ijord  Ridley  would  have  been  chosen 
as  his  successor. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  re¬ 
cital  of  facts  that  since  1835  it  has 
always  been  the  Conservative  party 
which  has  been  called  upon  to  acqui¬ 
esce  in  the  continuance  in  office  of 
Liberal  Speakers,  which  the  Tories 
generously  did  when  they  had  majori¬ 
ties  in  1841,  in  1874,  in  1886,  and  1895. 
But  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that, 
had  the  position  been  reversed,  the 
Liberals  and  the  Irish  would  have  ex¬ 
ercised  a  similar  generosity  towards 
Conservative  Speakers.  If,  for  Instance, 


a  Tory  had  been  in  the  Chair  between 
1886  and  1892,  does  any  one  believe 
that  the  Gladstonian  majority  after 
the  election  in  the  latter  year  would 
have  acquiesced  in  his  being  called  to 
the  Chair?  We  rather  doubt  whether 
the  Liberal  Government  in  1880  would 
have  continued  u  (Conservative  Speak¬ 
er.  Thanks  to  the  good  sense  and  pub¬ 
lic  spirit  of  the  Conservatives,  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  ignoring  a  Speaker’s  politics 
and  not  making  his  choice  the  occasion 
for  a  trial  of  party  strength  has  now 
endured  for  mon?  than  half  a  century. 
The  wholesome  desire  is  to  raise  the 
ottlce  of  Speaker  to  something  like  that 
of  a  judge.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
arrangement  re<iuire8  the  co-oiKjratlon 
of  the  Speaker  himself.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  treat  as  a  judge,  and  a 
non-partisan,  a  Speaker  who  should 
make  violent  speeelies  for  or  against 
Bills  in  Committee,  when  he  was  not 
in  the  Chair,  or  wlio  sliould  deliver 
party  harangues  from  the  platform. 
Since  1835  the  Speaker  has  only  once 
spoken  in  committee.  Speaker  Denison 
having  assisted  by  a  speech  to  defeat 
a  clause  in  a  budget  Bill  of  which  he 
disapproved.  As  the  only  occasion  on 
which  a  Speaker  is  allowed  to  vote  in 
the  Chair  is  that  of  a  tie,  or  equal 
number  of  Ayes  and  Noes,  the  constitu¬ 
ency  which  he  sits  for  is  as  good  as  dis¬ 
franchised.  A  tie  is  not  of  such  in¬ 
frequent  occurrence  on  small  matters, 
but  the  only  Important  occasion  when 
the  Speaker  had  to  give  a  casting  vote 
was  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Melville 
in  1803  for  malversation  at  the  Ad¬ 
miralty.  Speaker  Abbot,  after  sitting 
silent  for  several  minutes  in  evident 
agitation,  gave  bis  vote  against  Mel¬ 
ville  and  the  Government;  and  Pitt, 
moved  to  tears,  crammed  his  little 
cocked  hat  over  his  eyes.  Latterly 
the  practice  has  grow  up  of  the  Speak¬ 
er  never  addressing  his  constituents, 
or  even  publishing  an  election  ad¬ 
dress  at  a  dissolution.  There  was 
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considerable  speculation  as  to  what 
Speaker  Peel’s  views  on  Home  Rule 
were,  and  as  be  said  never  a  word  at 
the  elections  of  1880  and  1802  It  re¬ 
mains  to  this  day  a  matter  of  doubt, 
and  gave  rise  to  the  dispute  In  1895, 
when  he  retired  to  the  House  of  Ixirds, 
whether  Leamington  was  a  Liberal- 
Unionist  or  Conservative  seat.  The 
practice  of  not  issuing  an  address  to 
the  electors  Is,  we  think,  uuconstitu- 
tionul,  because  as  soon  as  Parliament 
Is  dissolved  the  Speaker  is  dissolved 
too,  and  ceases  to  exist.  The  Speak¬ 
er  is  not  like  a  Minister,  who  bolds 
his  otUce  from  the  Crown,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  bold  it.  Parliament  or  no 
Parliament.  The  Speaker  is  chosen 
by  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  each  Parliament;  he  is  its 
servant,  and  his  office  terminates  with 
the  body  that  appointed  him.  At  a 
general  election  therefore  Mr.  Peel  or 
Mr.  Cully  is  a  plain  citizen,  and  no 
more  than  anybody  else.  Nor  can  we 
see  why  the  Speaker  of  the  dissolved 
Parliament  should  not  be  opposed  in 
his  constituency— Mr.  Peel  was  opposed 
at  Leamington  in  1885— in  which  case 
he  ought  to  let  the  voters  know  what 
his  politics  are.  Since  1885,  however, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Judicial  position 
of  the  Speaker  has  so  far  developed 
that  there  were  no  contests  at  Leam¬ 
ington  and  Carlisle  in  ’86,  ’92,  ’95,  and 
1900.  This  seems  to  be  pushing  the 
doctrine  too  far,  and  we  doubt  whether 
it  will  continue. 

The  evolution  of  the  non-partisan 
speaker  has  been  slow.  Arthur  On¬ 
slow— whose  family  contributed  three 
Speakers  to  the  House— occupied  the 
Chair  for  thirty-three  years,  from  1727 
to  1761,  a  period  of  service  which 
would  be  impossible  under  modem 
conditions.  He  was  a  century  ahead 
of  his  contemporaries  in  bis  view  of 
his  own  duties,  for  he  was  quite  Im¬ 
partial  and  fearless,  in  days  when 
neither  Sovereigns  nor  Ministers  were 


very  tolerant  of  either  quality.  It 
speaks  volumes  for  Onslow’s  character 
that  he  should  have  been  cbosen  to 
the  Chair  in  five  Parliaments.  Sir 
Fletcher  Norton,  who  was  Speaker 
from  1770  to  1780,  was  an  avowed 
partisan,  and  made  frequent  speeches 
in  committee  against  the  American 
War  and  the  Royal  Marriages  Act,  a 
course  which  led  George  III.  to  op¬ 
pose  his  re-election  in  1780,  and  put 
Cornwall  in  the  Chair.  Addington  was 
the  only  Speaker  who  left  the  Chair  to 
become  Prime  Minister;  but  when  he 
was  turned  out  in  1804  he  represented 
to  Pitt  that  it  was  indecorous  that  an 
ex-Speaker  should  sit  on  the  benches 
as  a  private  member,  and  be  was  made 
Lord  Sidmoutb.  His  successor  Abbot 
got  into  great  bot  water  by  his  parti¬ 
sanship  and  wagging  tongue.  In  1813 
Abbot  made  a  speech  in  committee 
against  Grattan’s  Bill  for  Catholic  Re¬ 
lief,  which  destroyed  the  measure,  and 
was  described  by  a  contemporary  as 
“violent.  Inflammatory,  and  injudi¬ 
cious,’’  Not  content  with  this  triumph, 
the  Speaker,  in  presenting  the  money 
bill  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords  at  the  close 
of  the  session,  made  a  long  harangue, 
in  which  he  exulted  over  the  rejection 
of  the  Catholic  bill.  This  was  too 
much  for  the  Opposition  and  in  the 
following  session  Whitbread  moved  a 
formal  vote  of  censure.  For  three  or 
four  hours  the  Speaker  had  to  sit  and 
hear  his  conduct  denounced  by  Mor¬ 
peth,  Whitbread,  Plunkett,  and  Tier¬ 
ney,  the  last  of  whom  was  impertinent 
enough  to  say,  “I  have  no  objection, 
sir,  to  your  being  an  orator,  but  I  have 
a  strong  objection  to  your  being  an 
historian."  The  speaker  defended  him¬ 
self,  and  was  defended,  feebly  enough, 
by  Canning,  the  vote  of  censure  being 
defeated  by  168.  Manners  Suttdn 
spoke  three  times  in  committee,  twice 
against  the  relief  of  the  Catholics,  and 
once  in  1834,  as  member  for  Cam¬ 
bridge  University,  against  the  admls- 
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Sion  of  dissenters  to  the  Universities. 
On  each  occasion  Manners  Sutton 
made  a  second  reading  speech,  and  the 
House  went  into  committee  pro  forma 
to  hear  him.  On  each  occasion  the 
Speaker  apologized  for  the  trouble  he 
was  causing,  and  the  irregularity 
which  he  knew  was  committed.  These 
Interventions,  together  with  the  charge, 
neither  proved  nor  disproved,  that  he 
had  helped  Wellington  and  Peel  to 
form  the  Administration  of  1834.  cost 
him  the  Chair.  Lord  John  Russell  op¬ 
posed  his  re-election  in  1835,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  too  much  of  a 
partisan,  and  carried  Abercromby  over 
his  head.  Speaker  Denison  spoke  once, 
as  we  have  said,  in  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  but  his  three  suc¬ 
cessors  have  followed  the  safer  line 
of  keeping  silent.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  practical  disfranchisement  of 
the  Speaker’s  constituency  is  a  hard¬ 
ship:  conceivably,  It  might  inflict  ac- 
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tual  injustice  upon  a  community.  Such  I 
a  case  has  not  yet  arisen,  and  until  it  I 
does,  surely  a  disfranchised  constitu-  1 
ency  is  a  less  evil  than  a  Speaker  of 
the  Abbot  type.  After  Onslow’s  thir-  I 
ty-three  years’  service,  from  1761  to  ' 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
period  of  service  was  about  ten  years. 
From  Speaker  Abbot  (1802)  to  Speaker  j 
Brand  (1872)  the  average  service  was  i 
fifteen  years.  Manners  Sutton  actually 
sitting  for  eighteen  years.  But  ob¬ 
struction  and  modem  hours  have  appar¬ 
ently  made  the  twelve  years  as  much 
as  a  man  can  stand.  Speaker  Brand 
served  twelve,  and  Lord  Peel  eleven 
years.  Mr.  Gully  has  served  eight 
years,  and  may  we  hope  serve  many 
more.  But  should  he  decide  not  to  of¬ 
fer  his  services  to  the  next  Parliament, 
we  trust  he  will,  before  the  dissolution 
of  the  present  one,  give  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  the  choice  of  his  successor. 


THE  PALACE  OF  SLEEP. 

Now  let  me  rest  awhile,  or  I  shall  weep; 

The  air  is  heavy,  and  my  eyelids  close. 

This  is  the  Palace  of  the  God  of  Sleep, 

This  is  the  Court  of  peace  and  sweet  repose. 

Above  the  door  there  hangs  a  nodding  rose; 

The  scattered  petals  hanging  in  a  heap. 

Make  sweet  the  idle  wind  that  o’er  them  blows: 
Now  let  me  rest  awhile,  or  I  shall  weep. 

Across  the  threshold  I  can  scarcely  creep, 

At  every  step  more  potent  slumber  grows; 

I  hardly  know  which  path  I  ought  to  keep; 

'The  air  is  heavy  and  mine  eyelids  close. 

.\round  the  court  a  thousand  poppies  doze. 

Their  subtle  odors  my  dulled  senses  steep. 
Forgotten  be  past  pleasures  and  old  woes! 

This  is  the  Palace  of  the  God  of  Sleep. 
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The  birds  sing  low:  they  softly  pipe  and  cheep 
Sweet  notes  that  drowsy  harmonies  disclose; 

Faint  hints  of  dreams  across  my  tired  brain  sweep— 
This  Is  the  Court  of  peace  and  sweet  repose. 

Now  let  me  rest  indeed;  for  no  man  knows, 

Save  I,  how  calm  shall  be  my  slumber  deep: 

No  thought  distracting  here  can  Interpose, 

None  can  disturb,  nor  prying  eye  can  peep. 

Now  let  me  rest. 

Maria  8.  Steuart. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine. 


THE  NOVELS  OF  MR.  HENRY  JAMES.* 


They  have  a  novelist  with  preten¬ 
sions  to  literature,  who  writes  about 
the  chase  for  the  husband  and  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  the  rich  Americans  in  our 
corrupt  old  Europe,  where  their  prime¬ 
val  candor  puts  the  Europeans  to 
shame.  C’est  proprement  tcrit;  but  it’s 
terribly  pale.  (“The  Point  of  View.”) 

These  words  are  imputed,  by  the  in¬ 
genious  "novelist  with  pretensions,”  in 
an  early  tale  of  his  own,  to  an  imagi¬ 
nary  Frenchman  travelling  in  the 
States.  They  give  a  true  if  a  jaunty  ac¬ 
count  of  the  theme  to  which  Mr.  Henry 
James  devoted  himself,  with  an  almost 
constant  affection,  between  1876  and 
1888.  By  that  theme  the  larger  public 
still  know  and  define  him;  they  seldom 
read  without  some  perplexity  the  books 
which  he  has  written  from  1892  on¬ 
wards,  and  wherein  he  has  come  to  his 
own.  “Roderick  Hudson”  and  “Daisy 
Miller,”  “The  American”  and  “The 
Portrait  of  a  Lady”— we  do  not  name 
them  to  slight  them;  we  know  them; 
they  are  domesticated  pleasures  of  old 
standing;  but,  above  all,  they  explain 
their  successors,  and  in  their  light  we 

*  “Roderick  Hudson"  (1876).  “The  Ameri¬ 
can”  (1877).  “The  Portrait  ot  a  Lady”  (1881). 
“The  Aspern  Papera”  (1888).  “The  Two  Mag- 
ict”  (1898).  “What  Malsle  Knew”  (1888).  “The 


read  the  later,  more  enigmatical,  some¬ 
times  murkier  stories,  which  the  critics 
either  let  off  with  general  empty  praise, 
or  handle  with  suspicion  like  some 
strange  fruit  that  might  appear  on  a 
familiar  tree.  It  is  really  the  same 
fruit  enriched  by  new  graftings.  “The 
adventures  of  the  rich  Americans  In 
our  corrupt  old  Europe”  are  revived, 
with  a  difference,  in  the  masterpiece  of 
last  year,  “The  Wings  of  the  Dove,” 
which  would  thus  justify,  if  need  were, 
those  earlier  experiments.  The  author 
has  travelled  far;  but  he  is  the  same 
man,  the  same  puritan,  half-escaped, 
who  made  “The  Portrait  of  a  Lady,” 
the  deepest  work  of  his  earlier  life.  He 
is  not  a  cosmopolitan  even  yet;  be  nev¬ 
er  was  one.  He  is  better;  he  under¬ 
stands  other  countries,  but  does  not 
adopt  them;  for  bis  last  heroine,  the 
“Dove,”  is  the  soul  of  New  England, 
his  own  country. 

On  the  threshold  of  that  earlier  time, 
Mr.  Henry  James  hung  out  several 
clues  to  the  temper  in  which  he  wrote. 
The  “Essays  on  French  Poets  ^  and 
Novelists”  (1878)  show  a  certain  recoil 

Sacred  Fount”  (1901).  “The  Wings  ot  the  Dore" 
(1902).  “The  Better  Sort”  (1903).  “The  Am¬ 
bassadors”  (in  progress,  1903), 
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from  the  models,  like  Balzac  or  Flau¬ 
bert,  who  were  then  still  in  the  as¬ 
cendant.  He  was  hardly  just  to  Bal¬ 
zac  then,  missing  in  him,  perhaps,  the 
still  small  voice,  and  preferring  the 
fine  and  recondite  class  of  artist,  to 
which  he  himself  belongs,  before  the 
hearty  and  assertive  creators.  There 
was  much  in  Tourg6nieff,  on  whom  he 
wrote  with  zeal,  to  quicken  the  con¬ 
genial  talent  of  Mr.  James;  the  sad  re¬ 
serve,  the  pessimism,  the  delicacy;  and 
the  interest  in  heartbreaking,  ineffec¬ 
tual  persons,  like  Dimitri  Rudin  or 
Roderick  Hudson.  We  have  no  right 
to  say  that  Mr.  James  was  much  af¬ 
fected  by  George  Eliot;  but  he  was 
writing  during  her  full  vogue,  and 
shared  with  her  in  a  certain  atmos¬ 
phere,  perhaps  at  first  familiar  to  him 
in  his  own  land.  The  weight  of  dis¬ 
tressed  and  severe  scruple  is  felt  in  his 
early  tales.  Osmond,  the  egoist  and 
alleged  fine  gentleman  in  “The  Por¬ 
trait  of  a  Lady,”  who  fetters  and  tor¬ 
ments  a  generous  wife,  is  of  the  race 
of  Grandcourt  in  “Daniel  Deronda.” 
The  wife,  Isabel,  instead  of  accepting 
the  fierce  offers  of  her  American  suitor, 
who  is  at  least  a  man,  goes  back, 
though  childless  and  untrammelled,  to 
the  conventional  life  of  wifely  duty 
and  misery.  It  may  be  in  keeping 
that  she  should  do  so,  but  the  author 
seems  to  approve.  And  Mr.  James 
loved,  like  the  Russian,  to  close  his 
scene  in  discord  and  failure.  “The 
American,”  Newman,  robbed  of 
his  French  bride  by  the  caste-rancor 
of  her  family,  sees  his  revenge,  but 
sees  it  is  not  worth  while  to  take  it, 
and  finds  at  the  last  that  his  enemies 
had  all  the  while  counted  on  his  good 
nature  not  to  take  it  This  kind  of 
ending,  which  baflSes  men  at  the  last 
moment  by  some  malign  turn  of  for¬ 
tune,  was  to  become  characteristic  of 
Ifr.  James,  for  be  is  fond  of  the  cruel 
slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip. 

Moreover,  be  stands  with  the  writers 


we  have  named  by  virtue  of  the  em¬ 
phasis  be  lays  on  women  and  of  his 
keen  feminine  insight  if  we  may  so 
call  it  into  men.  Some  of  his  young 
girls  are  painted  in  our  memories  be¬ 
side  Helena  and  Lisa.  Often,  while 
we  see  only  the  actions  of  the  men, 
we  are  told  the  feelings  of  the  women, 
or,  at  least,  of  the  good  ones.  Several 
of  the  stories  are  narrated  by  a  girl  or 
spinster,  or  by  some  nondescript,  rather 
felinely  observant  man  of  letters,  who 
understands  things  that  are  hid  from 
the  virile.  And  there  is  nearly  always 
passion.  In  the  early  books  that  of  the 
men  is  intimated  rather  as  it  presents 
itself  to  the  women,  while  that  of  the 
women  seems  more  deeply  felt.  Such 
distinguishing  marks  continue  into  the 
later  tales,  transformed  in  coloring. 
But  along  with  this  special  sort  of  an¬ 
alysis  went  the  higher  prevailing  mood 
in  the  middle  Victorian  years— the 
mood  of  George  Eliot,  of  Browning, 
and  even,  in  his  slighter  fashion,  of 
Tennyson.  They  and  their  alm^  were 
noble;  and  their  nobleness  informs 
their  best  work,  while  it  cannot  save 
the  rest  Not  on  any  time  in  our  lit¬ 
erature  has  the  national  stamp  of 
moral  vigor  been  so  clearly  printed.  It 
was  a  century  of  preachers,  and  we  are 
only  now  turning  round  to  ask  what, 
after  all,  they  said.  Their  praise  has 
been  inscribed  by  Mr.  James  in  words 
he  wrote  after  the  death  of  Brown¬ 
ing:— 

He  played  with  the  curious  and  the 
special;  they  never  submerged  him,  and 
It  was  a  sign  of  bis  robustness  that  be 
could  play  till  the  end.  His  voice 
sounds  loudest,  and  also  clearest,  for 
the  things  that,  as  a  race,  we  like  best 
.  .  .  the  fascination  of  faith,  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  life,  the  respect  for  its 
mysteries,  the  endurance  of  its  charges, 
the  vitality  of  the  will,  the  validity  of 
character,  the  beauty  of  action,  the 
seriousness,  above  all,  of  great  human 
passion. 

Such,  we  may  say,  was  the  clear 
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charter  of  Mr.  Henry  James  himself 
for  the  first  fifteen  years  of  bis  artistic 
life.  He  was  too  true  a  craftsman 
to  let  idealism  Jar  his  band.  He  never, 
as  some  do,  rushed  in  a  biack  coat  upon 
the  stage  amongst  his  own  actors  in 
order  to  harangue  the  bouse  with  what 
the  age  of  Addison  called  “the  Senti¬ 
ments.”  But  the  idealizing  spirit  is 
there,  and  it  finds  somewhat  simple 
expression.  There  is  a  confiict  in 
nearly  every  story;  and  It  is  not  merely 
waged  between  American  and  Euro¬ 
pean,  the  latter  usually  preying  on  the 
wealth  and  simplicity  of  the  former. 
We  are  almost  led  back  to  religious 
parlance  in  describing  it  It  is  the 
confiict  of  complication  and  corruption 
with  what  is  simple,  single-hearted, 
and  fresh.  The  world  and  the  spirit 
are  at  odds;  the  intricate  world,  with 
its  deeps  of  old  energy,  so  much  more 
telling  and  resourceful  than  its  victim, 
full  of  swagger  and  color,  and  craft 
and  will;  and  the  spirit,  in  some  frail 
or  quaint,  but  brave  embodiment,  re¬ 
lying  only  on  itself.  “Lady  Barba- 
rina”  is  a  dumbly  stubborn,  almost 
malign,  English  girl  of  rank  who  car¬ 
ries  back  her  New  York  husband  in  his 
own  despite  from  his  country  to  live 
among  her  aristocratic  friends.  Daisy 
Miller  is  deliberately  exposed  to  fatal 
malaria  by  the  little  Italian  suitor  who 
has  no  hope  of  winning  her.  Isabel 
Osmond  is  married  for  her  money  and 
utilized.  In  “The  Europeans”  the 
theme  is  pleasingly  varied:  the  dull¬ 
eyed  Gertrude,  alien  in  mind,  follows 
her  foreign  cousin  and  husband  away 
for  ever  from  her  charming,  rectilineal 
home.  But  in  most  cases  love  and 
hope  are  defeated  either  by  evil  or  by 
circumstance— by  conspiracy,  or  the 
unfitness  of  the  object,  or  prejudice. 
The  struggle,  therefore,  lies  rather  be¬ 
tween  persons  than  within  characters, 
and  there  is  no  perturbation  of  the 
sympathies.  Indeed,  there  is  a  touch 
of  emphasis  about  the  adventuresses 
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and  hard  old  women  which  makes 
them  stand  out  in  a  rather  suspicious 
brightness  beside  the  quiet  and  lucid 
truth  of  the  American  portraits. 

If  Mr.  Henry  James  had  ceased  to 
write  about  1890,  he  might  have  been 
remembered  for  his  choice  of  this 
fresh,  distinct  plot  of  ground,  for  his 
happy  and  varied  cultivation  of  it 
The  flowers  were  a  little  “pale,”  but 
full  of  tender,  clear  color,  unlike  any 
others.  There  was  humor;  and  the 
pages  were  full  of  a  softly  stinging 
wit.  The  English  was  that  of  the  easy 
classical  tradition,  a  little  chequered, 
as  befitted  the  scene,  with  the  French 
and  American  tongues.  It  was  care¬ 
ful;  it  flowed  and  did  not  stick;  it  did 
not  first  of  all  try  to  express  embroiled 
feeling  or  imperceptible  changes  of 
temperature.  In  a  few  pieces,  like 
“The  Aspern  Papers”  (1888),  the  style 
might  have  seemed  more  tense,  and  the 
subject  bizarre  and  a  little  ghostly. 
But  few  would  have  forecast  this  as 
the  future  field  of  the  novelist.  “The 
Princess  Casamassima,”  with  its  won¬ 
derful  opening  scene  of  tragic  rage, 
wandered  into  some  extravagance. 
These  were  experiments;  the  account 
might  seem  to  have  been  closed. 

But  the  century  wore  out,  and  over 
our  fiction  there  came  the  breath  of  a 
stranger  temper,  different  from  that  of 
the  gallant  Ylctoriafi  crusaders.  It 
was  natural  that  no  writer  of  English 
should  be  quicker  than  Mr.  James  to 
feel  any  artistic  current  from  the 
mainland  that  might  tardily  wash  our 
shores.  And,  in  fact,  amongst  his  later 
books  we  find  ourselves  in  presence  of 
the  much-talked-of  “decadence,”  of  the 
mood  that  speaks  so  variously  in  the 
“Master-Builder”  and  “Jude  the  Ob¬ 
scure,"  in  “Pelltos  and  Mfilisande”  and 
“LA-Bas.”  Many  are  the  dialects,  but 
we  feel  there  is  one  fundamental 
idiom,  which  the  literary  historian 
must  seek  to  state  hereafter.  Just  as  he 
is  now  trying  to  state  that  of  “realism” 
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or  of  the  older  romance.  We  are  still 
in  the  “decadence,”  and  can  see  little 
more  than  the  confusions  of  the  term. 
It  might  mean  the  decay  of  plastic 
power  at  large;  but  art  is  hardly  at 
present  suffering  from  that.  It  may 
mean  a  failure  of  largeness  and  noble¬ 
ness  in  the  treatment,  a  decline  of 
spiritual  energy;  but  no  one  can  seri¬ 
ously  ascribe  such  a  failure  to  Maeter¬ 
linck  or  Sudermann,  or,  we  may  add, 
to  Mr.  Henry  James.  Lastly,  “deca¬ 
dence”  may  imply  a  love  of  subjects 
which  are  aloof  from  the  general  lot 
of  man,  of  dark  and  confused  moral 
issues,  of  the  study  of  problematic  or 
twisted  natures,  in  contrast  with  the 
daily  and  usual;  in  a  word,  it  implies 
the  temper  of  the  specialist.  Much 
literature  now  written  has  these  marks; 
but  then  “decadence”  is  not  the  term 
to  use;  for  there  is  only  a  fresh  lease, 
a  diversion,  a  different  concentration 
of  talent.  Donne  was  not  a  decadent; 
be  was  a  renewer  and  explorer.  And 
so  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Henry  James,  the 
question  is  in  what  ways  the  new  tem¬ 
per  has  come  to  tinge  bis  expression, 
or  to  deepen  and  restate  the  relatively 
simple  issues  that  once  engrossed  him. 

During  the  last  twelve  years  Mr. 
James  has  printed  some  fifty  or  sixty 
stories,  of  which  seven  or  eight  are 
long  enough  to  be  called  books.  They 
are  not  all  equally  significant;  some  of 
them  tease  the  reader  more  than  he 
deserves.  But  there  is  no  monotony; 
the  design  is  different  and  peculiar  in 
each,  deriving  from  some  curious  and 
cruel  knot  that  has  never  been  tied  be¬ 
fore.  The  rigid  intellect  is  always  at 
exercise,  though  at  times  upon  matter 
all  but  impalpable.  With  all  the  sur¬ 
face  Intricacy  that  is  produced  by  a 
web  of  fine  threads  Intently  complicat¬ 
ed,  the  texture  is  firm  as  well  as  dense. 
Strength  of  passionate  situation,  al¬ 
ways  with  a  certain  oddity,  an  intense 
curiosity  for  rare  cases,  is  everywhere 
present.  Sometimes  the  passion  is 


softened  into  the  mood  of  high  comedy, 
but  it  is  never  far  away.  “Lord  Beau- 
pr6,”  a  rich  young  heir,  in  order  to 
stave  off  the  pursuit  of  a  fortune-hunt¬ 
ing  girl,  gets  his  friendly  cousin  to  con¬ 
sent  to  a  mock  engagement  between 
them.  The  tensions  and  delicacies  of 
the  position  all  come  out;  the  cousin  is 
kept  all  the  more  by  this  very  device, 
in  pure  modesty,  from  showing  her 
real  heart  to  Lord  Beaupr6.  She  ac¬ 
cepts  an  American;  Lord  Beauprg  falls 
to  the  fortune-hunter.  The  style  adopt¬ 
ed  for  this  kind  of  tale  (1893),  light, 
fine,  and  sensitive,  is  not  very  different 
from  that  of  1876;  the  full  change  in 
the  author’s  style  has  come  during  the 
last  five  or  six  years— the  change  to  an 
instrument  of  registration,  still  more 
responsive;  parenthetical,  colloquial,  el¬ 
liptical,  unpopular,  full  of  new  difficult 
music,  that  repays  while  it  taxes  the 
ear. 

The  stories  of  Mr.  James  are  liable 
to  raise  an  obscure  discomfort  in  the 
English  reader,  resembling  that  caused 
by  want  of  air.  They  are  tales  of  the 
private  life  only;  men  of  our  race  are 
not  quite  easy  under  that  limitation. 
Across  the  page  of  Tourggnieff,  of  Bal¬ 
zac,  of  George  Eliot,  of  George  Mere¬ 
dith,  of  Stendhal,  there  blows  the  wind 
of  historic  events  and  national  aspira¬ 
tions.  Reading  them,  we  think  of  the 
liberation  of  the  serfs,  of  1848,  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  of  Mazzini  and  Italy,  of 
Waterloo,  of  the  world’s  destinies.  But 
for  the  characters  of  Mr.  James  no 
such  things  exist;  there  is  a  void,  a 
darkness  that  can  be  felt,  surrounding 
their  particular  lot.  We  have  no  right 
to  complain  of  such  an  exclusion, 
though  we  want  sometimes  to  open  a 
window  and  hear  the  clamor  of  the 
bigger  life.  What  is  odder  in  an  artist 
and  thinker,  the  world  of  art  and 
thought  is  hardly  to  be  detected  at  all 
in  these  novels.  Mr.  James’s  painters 
and  men  of  letters  are  merely  ticketed 
as  such;  they  never  say  anything  to 
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show  it,  or  get  out  of  tbeir  personal 
affairs  into  the  region  that  they  are 
supposed  to  speak  for.  They  are  most¬ 
ly  illustrations  of  failure;  they  die  be¬ 
fore  they  have  expressed  themselves, 
they  work  for  the  profit  of  others— per¬ 
haps  of  publishers.  We  are  told  that 
they  are  really  eminent,  but  the  inter¬ 
est  is,  in  fact,  centred  on  some  one  by 
their  side  who  admires  them  or  suffers 
for  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  able  editors, 
small  pressmen,  Journalizing  ladies 
lunching  in  bun-shops,  and  reporting 
Americans,  dance  across  the  microscop¬ 
ic  “field,”  and  are  lively  creatures  in¬ 
deed;  never  yet  so  deftly  captured  by 
any  collector  for  exhibition.  Innocent 
or  shady  Bohemia,  sinking  down  to 
penury  and  silence,  or  clambering  up 
into  the  recognized  classes;  wealth 
that  is  just  outside  those  classes,  but 
wishes  to  enter  them  on  the  strength 
of  having  beauty  to  offer;  the  stable, 
placid,  English  orders  themselves,  in 
their  country  houses,  on  their  lawns, 
with  possibilities  of  woe  and  excrucia¬ 
tion  there  also;  the  routes  of  travel,  the 
great  capitals,  Venice,  Paris,  Rome, 
New  York,  serving  as  the  background 
for  these  same  persons  on  their  voy¬ 
ages;  and  London,  to  which  they  all 
return;  London,  whose  murmur  is 
caught  again  and  again,  as  a  kind  of 
tragic  refrain  to  the  curious  chant; 
over  all  this  world  Mr.  Henry  James 
moves  with  practised  step,  knowing 
quickly  where  he  wishes  to  arrive,  and 
wasting  no  time  on  what  he  does  not 
know.  His  essay  on  our  great  city, 
written  some  while  since,  gives  us  the 
stage  on  which  many  of  his  romances 
are  unfolded.  Lovers  of  the  poetry  of 
London  and  of  the  heavy  I,ondon 
spring,  with  the  fumes  that  rise  from 
the  earth  into  the  brain  amid  a  chorus 
of  innumerable  wheels  and  horsehoofs; 
those  who  feel  her  landscape,  who  hear 
the  rhythm  of  her  call  to  her  children, 
offering  them  both  the  best  and  the 


worst— such  will  know  that  her  setting 
of  dim  noise  and  her  canopy  of  soften¬ 
ing  mist,  with  the  sense  of  infinite  life 
—thrown  back,  though,  and  not  intrud¬ 
ing— just  serve  to  relieve  and  enhance 
these  peculiar  dramas,  so  personal,  so 
remote  from  the  ordinary,  and  for  that 
very  reason  possible  nowhere  but  in  the 
heart  of  the  place  where  all  things 
happen; 

Chronicle  at  once 

And  burial-place  of  passions,  and  their 
home 

Imperial,  their  chief  living  residence. 

The  natural  heart  of  London  is  the 
parks,  with  their  “smutted  sheep”  and 
grassy  distances;  and  the  parks  often 
are  the  scene  of  drama.  Here,  in  the 
northern  alleys,  with  life  moving 
breathlessly  between  them,  Kate  Croy 
and  her  lover,  in  “The  Wings  of  the 
Dove,”  pace  together  full  of  hope  and 
defiance,  to  exchange  their  vows: 

Suddenly  she  said  to  him  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  beauty:  “I  engage  myself 
to  you  for  ever.” 

The  beauty  was  in  everything,  and 
he  could  have  separated  nothing- 
couldn’t  have  thought  of  her  face  ns 
distinct  from  the  whole  joy.  Yet  her 
face  had  a  new  light.  “And  I  pledge 
you— I  call  God  to  witness!— every 
spark  of  my  faith;  I  give  you  every 
drop  of  my  life.”  That  was  all,  for 
the  moment,  but  it  was  enough,  and  it 
was  almost  as  quiet  as  if  it  were  noth¬ 
ing.  They  were  in  the  open  air,  in  an 
alley  of  the  Gardens;  the  great  space, 
which  seemed  to  arch  just  then  higher 
and  spread  wider  for  them,  threw  them 
back  into  deep  concentration  (p.  80).  . 

The  tide  of  actual  life  is  beating 
there.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
gift  and  scope  of  pore  fantasy  in  this 
countryman  and  student  of  Hawthorne 
have  hardly  had  proper  recognition. 
Mr.  Henry  James  has  perfected  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  preternatural  story.  The 
use  of  the  uncanny  for  sharp  aud  light 
satire  is  well  shown  in  “The  Private 
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Life.”  A  distinguished  writer  is  intro¬ 
duced,  who  is  oddiy  common  and  sec¬ 
ond-rate  in  society,  so  that  his  friends 
wonder  how  his  books  are  written. 
But  there  are  really  two  persons:  the 
other  is  the  hidden  familiar,  genius  or 
double,  who  writes  the  books  and  who 
plays  hide-and-seek  with  his  earthly 
companion  in  a  style  that  even  the  ob¬ 
servant  can  never  quite  bring  home  to 
either.  Beside  the  man  of  letters, 
moreover,  there  Is  another  personage — 
a  man  of  the  world— who  is  composed 
of  nothing  but  Infinite  tact,  a  social 
leader  who  never  says  anything  in  par¬ 
ticular,  but  always  the  right  thing.  But 
it  is  only  in  society  that  he  has  even  a 
physical  existence;  when  he  is  alone 
he  goes  out.  He  is  virtually  a  hallu¬ 
cination  on  the  part  of  other  people. 
His  wife  has  her  suspicions  of  this 
rather  perplexing  attribute  of  nonen¬ 
tity,  and  tries  to  fend  off  inquiry.  The 
supernatural  is  only  a  symbol  here;  we 
have  all  known  such  persons,  or  some¬ 
thing  like  them.  But  in  “Sir  Edmund 
Orme”  there  is  an  actual  ghost,  haunt¬ 
ing  the  woman  who  has  wronged  him 
during  life,  and  threatening  to  repeat 
the  same  curse  upon  her  daughter  if 
she  repeats  her  mother’s  fickleness.  The 
daughter  just  escapes  incurring  both 
the  blame  and  the  curse. 

Mr.  James  has  put  far  more  force 
into  “The  Turn  of  the  Screw,”  one  of 
the  hideous  stories  of  our  language. 
Is  any  limitation  placed  on  the  choice 
of  an  artist  by  the  mere  measure  of  the 
pain  he  infiicts  upon  the  nerves?  If 
not,  then  the  subject  is  admissible.  It 
is  a  tale  where  sinister  and  spectral 
powers  are  shown  spoiling  and  daunt¬ 
ing  the  innocence  of  the  young.  There 
might  at  first  sight  seem  something 
wanton  in  the  ruthless  fancy— in  the  re- 
invaslon  of  our  life  by  the  dead  butler 
Peter  Quint  and  his  paramour;  in  the 
straggle  with  these  visitants  for  the 
souls  of  the  two  young  and  beautiful 
children,  a  little  boy  and  a  little  girl. 


whom  in  life  they  have  already  infiu- 
enced;  in  the  doubt,  raised  and  kept 
hanging,  whether,  after  all,  the  two 
ghosts,  who  can  choose  to  whom  they 
will  appear,  are  facts  or  delusions  of 
the  young  governess  who  tells  the 
story;  and  in  the  final  defeat  of  hope 
by  the  boy’s  death  just  at  the  moment 
when  he  may  perhaps  be  saved.  But 
on  refiection  we  see  that  all  this  is  the 
work  of  a  symbolist  and  a  puritan. 
The  ghosts  piay  their  part  in  the 
bodily  sphere  as  terifying  dramatis 
persona:— neither  substance  nor  shadow 
—but  there,  as  Gorgon  faces  at  the  win¬ 
dow;  while,  spiritually,  they  figure  as 
the  survival  of  the  poison,  which,  liv¬ 
ing,  they  had  sown  in  the  breasts  of 
the  innocents.  When  this  infiuence  re¬ 
awakens,  the  earthly  form  of  the  sow¬ 
ers  gathers  visible  shape,  at  once  as 
symbol  and  as  actual  combatant.  The 
full  effect  is  won  by  Mr.  James’s  gift, 
already  adverted  to,  of  speaking  in  the 
name  of  women.  The  whole  visitation 
comes  to  us  through  its  effect  on  the 
nerves,  its  stimulus  to  the  courage,  of 
the  young  English  lady  who  desperate¬ 
ly  shelters  the  children  unaided.  The 
effect  is  heightened  by  the  distrust 
with  which  others  regard  her  story, 
and  the  aversion  to  her  inspired  by  the 
ghosts  in  the  children  themselves. 

Mr.  Henry  James  is  skilled  in  the 
feat  of  drawing  children  or  very  young 
persons,  either  prematurely  oppressed 
by  tragedy  or  otherwise  abnormally 
alive.  The  more  we  think,  the  less  we 
feel  that  he  is  attracted  by  the  mere 
pathology  of  such  cases.  But  he  once 
more  recalls  Tourg6nieff  by  his  strained 
acuteness  of  hearing  for  the  quicken- 
Ings,  the  forebodings,  and  the  half- 
aware  discoveries  of  the  tender  mind, 
during  its  morning  twilight,  as  the 
walls  of  life  loom  and  close  about  it,  in 
their  oppressive  tyranny,  too  soon.  Like 
Tourgfinieff,  he  conveys  these  things  by 
the  method  of  reticence,  by  omissions, 
pauses,  economies,  rests  in  the  talk. 
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and  speaking  silences.  There  are, 
however,  more  ways  than  one  of  reti¬ 
cence  in  literature.  In  his  “First  Love” 
Tourgdnieff  illustrates  one  of  them;  it 
is  the  reticence,  the  silence  of  startled 
Nature  herself  retreating  to  her  fast¬ 
nesses  in  the  mind  of  the  boy. 

Mr.  James  is  possibly  too  prone  to 
mystify  by  scattering  restless  hints 
and  practising  elaborate  steps  in  order 
at  once  to  bide  and  express  what  is 
brutally  simple.  In  “What  Maisie 
Knew”  there  is  something  too  much 
of  that.  Maisie  is  a  little  girl  who 
has  to  spend  half  the  year  with  each 
of  two  parents,  who  justly  detest  each 
other  and  are  equally  at  fault  in  the 
eye  of  the  law.  The  question  “what 
she  knew,”  to  which  the  answer  soon 
appears  to  be  “everything,”  is  happily 
resolved  into  the  question  how  she 
shall  escape;  and  the  solution  for  once 
is  not  mere  discomfiture.  In  “The 
Awkward  Age”  there  is  just  as  much 
to  “know”;  and  known  it  certainly  is. 
We  are  glad  this  particular  interest 
does  not  detain  such  an  artist  long,  for 
it  is  not  illimitable,  though  it  gives 
curious  chances  to  bis  gift.  In  the 
gay,  clean-cut,  sad  little  anecdote  of 
“The  Pupil,”  the  effect  is  less  sinister. 
A  family,  who  just  struggle  to  be  pre¬ 
sentable  and  flit  impecuniously  over 
Europe,  find  a  tutor,  a  poor  collegian, 
for  their  boy,  who  is  charming,  pre¬ 
cocious,  and  delicate.  They  trade  on 
the  tutor’s  love  for  the  boy  in  order  to 
defer  the  question  of  salary.  The  child 
sees  everything,  and  dies  just  as  be  is 
hoping  to  escape  with  his  friend. 
There  is  the  sting  of  real  life  in  this, 
and  it  is  much  better  as  a  short  story; 
for  the  endless  folds  and  doublings  of 
analysis  in  some  of  the  longer  books 
demand  a  specially-trained  attention, 
like  a  scientific  pursuit,  and  fatigue  it 
like  a  race  in  a  labyrinth.  Mr.  James, 
we  fear,  loses  more  readers  by  this  pe¬ 
culiarity  than  by  anything. 

In  some  of  these  sketches  Mr.  James 


crosses  the  border  between  the  serious 
comedy  of  manners  and  high  tragedy. 
“The  Beast  in  the  Jungle,”  issued  late¬ 
ly  Id  the  collection  called  “The  Better 
Sort,”  might  easily  have  been  matter 
for  some  dramatic  monologue  of 
Browning.  It  contains,  perhaps,  the 
nearest  thing  in  all  bis  prose  to  a  great 
and  superb  “bravura”  passage.  He 
tries  rarely— too  rarely— for  such  ef¬ 
fects;  language  always  responds  to  him 
when  be  does  try.  A  man  is  haunted 
by  the  fear  of  some  unnamed  disaster, 
or  unknown  barm,  leaping  on  him  out 
of  bis  own  nature— out  of  the  “jungle”; 
and  be  seeks  the  good  and  friendly  of¬ 
fices  of  a  woman  to  listen  to  him  and 
comfort  him.  He  is  wrapped  up  in 
himself,  and  does  not  see  until  she  is 
dead  that  she  has  loved  him.  Over 
her  grave  he  finds  it  out,  and  be  dis¬ 
covers  also,  in  the  face  of  a  passing 
mourner— a  stranger— what  the  tragic 
loss  of  love  once  enjoyed  may  really 
mean.  He  sees  that  the  beast  has 
leapt  upon  him  indeed,  in  the  form  be 
least  suspected.  It  is  clear  how  the 
conception  of  tragic  futility,  which  has 
been  present  to  Mr.  Henry  James  ever 
since  bis  first  sketches,  remains,  in  a 
sense,  the  same;  and  with  what  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  transformation!  Let  us  be 
thankful  for  the  “decadence”  that 
brings  these  gifts.  And  it  has  also  to 
be  said  that  the  happier  and  more 
peaceful  tones  of  poetry  are  not  absent. 
“The  Altar  of  the  Dead,”  but  for  not 
being  dramatic  in  form,  is  like  a  pen¬ 
sive  play  of  M.  Maeterlinck  in  its  un¬ 
encumbered  impulse  towards  beauty. 
“The  Great  Good  Place”  is  a  kind  of 
clolsteral  dream-refuge  for  the  tired 
artist  from  the  clatter  of  London,  a 
house  of  the  fancy,  whence  all  that 
jars  or  wearies  or  sterilizes  is  resolute¬ 
ly  banished.  The  soft  rhythni  of  the 
prose  makes  os  wish  for  more  of  this 
kind,  even  to  the  loss  of  the  stories  of 
a  few  “trivial  sphinxes”  and  adven¬ 
turesses:— 
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The  fragrance  of  flowers  just  wan¬ 
dered  through  the  void,  and  the  quiet 
recurrence  of  delicate  plain  fare  in  a 
high,  clean  refectory  where  the  sound¬ 
less,  simple  service  was  the  triumph  of 
art  That  as  he  analyzed,  remained 
the  constant  explanation:  all  the  sweet¬ 
ness  and  serenity  were  created,  calcu¬ 
lated  things.  He  analyzed,  however, 
but  in  a  desultory  way  and  with  a 
positive  delight  in  the  residuum  of 
mystery  that  made  for  the  great  artist 
In  the  background  the  innermost  shrine 
of  the  idol  of  a  temple;  there  were  odd 
moments  for  it,  mild  meditations  when, 
in  the  broad  cloister  of  peace  or  some 
garden-nook  where  the  air  was  light, 
a  special  glimpse  of  beauty  and  re¬ 
minder  of  felicity,  seemed,  in  passing, 
to  hover  and  linger.  (“The  Better 
Sort.”) 

Again,  in  “The  Sacred  Fount”  (1901), 
so  full  of  faint,  mazy  flgures  that  the 
superscription  might  have  been  “Come 
like  shadows,  so  depart!”  a  single 
scene  is  left  surely  on  the  mind— a  sum¬ 
mer  garden  at  evening,  with  a  desolate 
feminine  shape  sitting  in  its  useless 
perfume  and  silence. 

Each  of  the  larger  novels  published 
since  1895,  “The  Other  House,”  “The 
Spoils  of  Poynton,”  and  “The  Awkward 
Age,”  would  be  worthy  of  studious  re¬ 
view.  It  is  curious  how  the  passion 
for  the  scenery  of  the  English  country 
house  and  “grounds”  recurs  in  them, 
as  in  the  delightful  “Covering  End.” 
But  the  fresh  gifts,  the  motives,  the 
newly-modulated  style  that  they  reveal 
are  all  more  perfectly  apparent  in  “The 
Wings  of  the  Dove,”  the  most  remark¬ 
able  book  that  Mr.  James  has  written. 
It  has  been  relatively  little  noticed 
amid  the  mart  of  dreadfully  competent 
Action.  But,  wherever  It  has  penetrat¬ 
ed,  it  is  likely,  after  the  manner  of  cer¬ 
tain  plays  of  Ibsen,  to  leave  a  long 
wake  of  disputation,  partly  over  the 
question  as  to  what  actually  happens 
In  the  story,  and  partly  about  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  the  solution.  Hence  a 
fuller  analysis  may  be  pardoned;  for 


the  book  resumes  so  much  that  went 
before  in  the  author’s  production,  and 
intensifles  so  sharply  the  changes  in 
his  temper,  that  to  know  “The  Wings 
of  the  Dove”  is  to  know  much  of  Mr. 
Henry  James.  He  has  gone  back  to 
his  old  topic  of  the  rich  American  in 
Europe;  and  the  contending  parties 
have,  in  a  sense,  the  same  symbolism 
as  before.  The  world  and  the  spirit 
are  afresh  in  conflict  on  the  trodden 
battle-ground.  But  the  arts  of  war, 
offensive  and  defensive,  have  been 
transformed  in  the  interval;  there  are 
forces  in  the  air  that  were  unknown 
to  the  Osmonds  and  Madame  Merles 
of  an  earlier  day.  And— chief  altera¬ 
tion  of  all— the  sympathies  are  en¬ 
tangled  with  both  sides.  The  puritan 
dualism,  so  to  call  it,  of  the  older 
books  is  greatly  blunted;  and  the  artist, 
borne  along  by  his  own  discoveries, 
comes  to  bend  his  intensest  and  finest 
light  upon  the  arch-conspirator,  who 
nearly  supplants  her  intended  victim 
in  tragic  and  intellectual  interest. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  sharp  solution 
by  the  sword  of  justice,  moral  or  po¬ 
etical.  It  belongs,  also,  to  the  move¬ 
ment  of  our  time— which,  as  Matthew 
Arnold  well  said,  is  a  “lay”  one — that 
nothing  could  be  more  wholly  of  this 
life,  without  hint  or  doctrine  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  world,  than  the  tales  of  Mr.  James. 
Very  seldom,  with  a  still  questioning 
irony,  something  else  seems  to  be  in¬ 
dicated.  The  dove-like  heroine  dies, 
and  the  event  is  canvassed  by  a  world¬ 
ly  old  lady  and  the  man  who  might 
have  been  her  husband. 

“Our  dear  dove,  then,  as  Kate  calls 
her,  has  folded  her  wonderful  wings.” 

“Yes — folded  them.” 

It  rather  racked  him,  but  he  tried  to 
receive  It  as  she  intended,  and  she  evi¬ 
dently  took  his  formal  assent  for  self- 
control.  “Unless  It’s  more  true,”  she 
accordingly  added,  “that  she  has  spread 
them  the  wider.” 

He  again  but  formally  assented, 
though,  strangely  enough,  the  words 
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fitted  an  image  deep  In  bis  own  con¬ 
sciousness.  “Rather,  yes— spread  them 
the  wider.” 

“For  a  fiigbt,  I  trust,  to  some  happi¬ 
ness  greater - ” 

“Exactly.  Greater,”  Densher  broke 
in;  but  now  with  a  look,  he  feared, 
that  did,  a  little,  warn  her  off  (p.  538). 

But  this  is  to  forestall  the  history  it¬ 
self,  which  tells  of  a  fray  unprecedent¬ 
ed  enough. 

The  world  first!  The  tale  opens  in 
the  back,  shady  regions— surely  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Thames— where  Mr. 
George  Gissing  moves  so  easily,  know¬ 
ing  them  as  a  man  might  know  his 
own  house  in  the  dark.  The  hard  and 
gray  tones  lower  the  pulse  of  the  spec¬ 
tator.  Mr.  Henry  James,  when  he 
wishes,  can  visit  the  same  scene;  but 
it  is  with  the  fresh-edged  perceptions 
of  one  coming  from  another  society  al¬ 
together,  and  not  yet  accustomed  to 
the  voices  and  smells  and  tints  of  this 
one.  In  a  small  room  in  “Chirk  Street,” 
Kate  Croy  awaits  her  impossible,  jaun¬ 
ty  father,  who  has  done  something 
which  reticence  cannot  specify,  but 
who  is  “all  pink  and  silver,”  with 
“kind,  safe  eyes,”  and  an  inimitable 
manner,  and  “indescribable  arts  that 
quite  turned  the  tables.”  Here  Kate 
tastes  “the  faint,  flat  emanation  of 
things,  the  failure  of  fortune  and  of 
honor.”  The  Interview  is  a  triumph 
of  acrid  comedy;  the  talk  of  Croy  fully 
bears  out  bis  inventory.  This  nameless 
parent  (her  mother  has  died  of  her 
troubles)  stands  aside  from  the  story, 
but  is  necessary  in  order  to  explain 
Kate.  He  is  that  from  which  she  flies; 
yet  she  has  sprung  from  him.  She  flies, 
by  Instinct,  upwards  in  society,  on  the 
wings  of  the  hawk,  not  of  the  dove; 
no  mere  kite,  but  a  predatory  creature 
of  a  larger  sweep,  with  nobilities,  wltb 
weaknesses  after  all.  She  flies  to  the 
only  life  in  which  she  can  imagine  her¬ 
self— where  there  is  room  for  her  will, 
room  for  her  beauty— chances  for  her 


marriage,  chances  for  winning  money, 
and  station,  and  love  as  well,  and  not 
merely  one  of  these  things  without  the 
rest. 

When  she  leaves  the  house  we 
know  something  of  Kate;  her  exhala¬ 
tion  of  silent  power,  her  disregard  of 
all  cost  to  herself  in  pursuit  of  her 
quest,  her  mysterious,  undeniable  no¬ 
bleness  of  stamp,  which  we  must  rec¬ 
oncile  as  best  we  can  with  her  later 
piracies  and  perversities.  Already  she 
has  got  away  from  her  father  and  her 
weariful  widowed  sister,  whom,  by  the 
way,  she  supports  with  her  own  Inheri¬ 
tance.  Her  aunt  in  Lancaster  Gate, 
Mrs.  Lowder,  the  “Aunt  Maud”  of  the 
story,  has  seen  the  value  of  Kate.  She 
is  a  girl  who  might,  and  must,  marry 
a  “great  man,”  and  so  satisfy  the  dow¬ 
ager  affections  and  long-delayed  ambi¬ 
tions  of  her  aunt.  Thus  they  would 
both  escape  from  the  amphibious  so¬ 
ciety  in  which  they  move,  into  that  re¬ 
gion  of  the  London  world  which  is  real¬ 
ly  “great.”  Fielding  would  have  re¬ 
joiced  in  this  view  of  “greatness.” 
Their  ambition,  at  bottom  vuigar,  is 
embraced  by  them  with  a  reiigious 
gravity.  The  author  himself  almost 
seems  to  take  it  too  seriously,  at  mo¬ 
ments. 

Kate,  In  her  revulsion  from  Chirk 
Street,  is  ready  enough  for  this  pro¬ 
gramme,  but  for  one  obstacle.  She 
loves  a  man  who  can  never  be  great 
at  all.  He  Is  merely  a  journalist  of 
some  parts,  with  a  foreign  education, 
Merton  Densher,  who  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  Mrs.  Lowder  is  inadmissible. 
It  would  seem  that  Kate  must  either 
resign  Densher  or  her  expectations.  She 
is  weak;  she  cannot  give  up  her  expec¬ 
tations.  But  she  is  also  strong;  for 
she  is  prepared  to  play  high,  and  to 
wait  for  an  opportunity  of  winning 
both,  should  such  present  itself.  It  does 
present  Itself;  there  Is  the  story,  but 
there  also  is  the  tragedy.  Meantime 
let  her  have  her  precarious,  whole- 
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hearted,  stolen  happiness,  walking 
pledged  in  Kensington  Gardens. 

The  difficulties  sharpen.  Densher  is 
visiting  on  terms  of  sufferance,  which 
are  dissected  to  the  thinnest  point,  at 
the  house  in  Lancaster  Gate,  where 
the  hostess  accepts  him  because  she 
feels  she  can  crush  him  at  any  time, 
and  positively  likes  him  all  the  while. 
A  certain  “Lord  Mark”  who  is  assert¬ 
ed  rather  than  proved  to  be  uncannily 
clever,  but  who  is  wanted  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  tragedy,  is  on  the  watch; 
and  in  any  case  Kate  must  tarry  for 
the  great  man  who  is  not  yet  forth¬ 
coming.  At  this  point  Densher  is  sent 
by  his  newspaper  office  to  America  to 
make  articies.  Kate’s  opportunity  for 
high  play  is  not  ripe  till  bis  return. 
Unaware  she  waits  the  coming  of  the 
“Dove.” 

Milly  Theale,  strangely  and  richly 
left,  the  dying  flower  of  an  old  wild 
family,  carrying  in  herseif,  too,  the 
seeds  of  an  undeflned  malady,  and,  fur¬ 
ther,  the  memory  of  three  calls  paid 
to  her  in  New  York  by  a  young  Eng¬ 
lishman,  Densher— Milly  Theale  is 
found  in  Europe,  whither  she  has  rest¬ 
lessly  fled  with  a  lady  escort,  a  simple, 
but  not  foolish,  little  New  Englander, 
by  profession  a  furnisher  of  novels. 
Fled,  from  what?  and  whither?  Prom 
the  fear  and  from  the  memory,  which 
accompany  her  nevertheless.  The 
method  of  reticence,  of  dumb  actions 
and  silences,  is  here  followed  worthily. 
The  reader,  as  well  as  Milly’s  compan¬ 
ion,  Mrs.  Stringham,  are  cunningly  let 
Into  the  secret,  which  is  stoically  kept. 
It  comes  out  by  degrees,  on  a  wooded 
pass,  in  the  little  parlors  of  the  inns; 
and  before  England  is  reached  the 
charm  is  felt  by  the  reader,  who  knows 
the  pale  face,  coppery  hair,  and  the 
radiation,  strong,  soft,  and  beneflcent, 
of  the  lonely,  wealthy  woman,  who 
“thinks,”  when  congratulated,  that  she 
has  not  “really  everything.”  To  Eng¬ 
land  they  go;  Mrs.  Stringham  remem¬ 


bers  an  old  friend,  Mrs.  Lowder,  now 
high  in  the  world;  and  with  her  the 
Americans  are  next  found  In  company, 
without  it  being  at  flrst  known  that 
Densher  is  a  common  acquaintance. 

The  Dove  has  to  face  fresh  waters, 
that  weicome  her,  unsparing  as  they 
may  prove  later,  more  than  graciously 
at  flrst  The  opening  dinner-party  is 
described,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Milly,  with  Richardsonian  prolixity;  the 
dinner  itself  could  hardly  take  longer. 
But  this  is  Mr.  Henry  James’s  way  of 
enhancing  his  illusion.  The  persons 
move,  through  a  strange,  turbid  medi¬ 
um,  towards  a  dramatic  comprehension 
of  one  another.  We  hear  slowly — but 
we  do  not  wish  the  tale  shorter— how 
the  two  girls,  Kate  Croy  and  Milly,  be¬ 
come  intimate;  how  they  discover, 
without  words,  that  both  know  and 
think  of  Densher;  how  Milly  betrays 
her  passion  to  the  “onyx-eyed  Aunt 
Maud”;  how  Densher  returns,  visits 
the  National  Gallery  as  a  rendezvous 
with  Kate,  and  is  thus  beheld  by  Milly 
as  she  sits  there  forlornly  “counting  the 
Americans.”  In  one  scene,  which  pre¬ 
cedes  this  incident,  the  doom  of  Milly 
is  foreshadowed.  Milly  is  taken  by 
Lord  Mark,  who  is  trying  to  wrap  in¬ 
visible  nets  round  the  heiress,  to  a 
great  house,  in  order  that  she  may  be 
seen  in  his  company.  He  brings  her 
up  to  an  old  picture,  “by  Bronzino,”  of 
a  fair,  dead  lady  to  whom  she  has  a 
surprising  chance  likeness. 

She  found  herself,  for  the  flrst  mo¬ 
ment,  looking  at  the  mysterious  por¬ 
trait  through  tears.  Perhaps  It  was 
her  tears  that  made  it  just  then  so 
strange  and  fair- as  wonderful  as  he 
had  said:  the  face  of  a  young  woman, 
all  magnlflcently  drawn,  down  to  the 
bands,  and  magnlflcently  dressed;  a 
face  almost  livid  in  hue,  yet  handsome 
In  sadness  and  crowned  with  a  mass  of 
hair,  rolled  back  and  high,  that  must, 
before  fading  with  time,  have  had  a 
family  resemblance  to  her  own.  The 
lady  in  question,  at  all  events,  with 
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her  slightly  Mlcbaelangelesque  square¬ 
ness,  her  eyes  of  other  days,  her  full 
lips,  her  long  neck,  her  recorded  Jewels, 
her  brocaded  and  wasted  reds,  was  a 
very  great  personage,  only  unaccompa¬ 
nied  by  a  Joy.  And  she  was  dead, 
dead,  dead.  Milly  recognized  her  ex¬ 
actly  in  words  that  had  nothing  to  do 
with  her.  “I  shall  never  be  better 
than  this”  (p.  183). 

This  Is  but  one  of  many  passages 
that  show  bow  Mr.  James  has  shared 
In  the  special  impulse  towards  beauty 
which  distinguishes  the  new  genera¬ 
tion.  Such  an  American  as  Milly 
Theale  becomes,  by  her  rich  ancestry, 
by  her  affinity  of  type  to  the  master- 
painting,  herself  a  member  of  an  old 
world,  no  longer  merely  simple-minded 
and  delightfully  puritan,  but  with  all 
kinds  of  complicated  stirrings  and  con¬ 
cessions  that  might  surprise  her  coun¬ 
trywomen.  And  the  style  of  Mr.  James 
gathers,  itself,  the  dignity  of  an  old 
master’s  as  it  rises  to  the  expression 
of  these  deeper  and  more  dramatic 
things.  It  has  become  more  and  more 
charged  with  beauty;  it  marches  with 
slow,  Intricately  measured  paces,  as  in 
a  dream;  and,  in  this  book,  even  the 
harsher  incidents  and  cruelties  of  the 
story  do  not  prove  too  much  for  the 
style.  It  would  be  idle  to  credit 
younger  Belgian  or  Celtic  symbolists 
with  a  definite  infiuence  in  any  direc¬ 
tion  upon  Mr.  James.  This  kind  of 
enchantment  is  now  in  the  air  of  lit¬ 
erature;  and  Mr.  Henry  James,  in  the 
fullness  of  his  powers,  has  returned 
spell  for  spell. 

Soon  Milly  knows  how  she  stands.  A 
big,  clear-witted  physician.  Sir  Luke 
Strett,  with  his  “fine,  closed  face,” 
comes  into  her  life.  It  is  implied  that 
she  will  die,  or  die  the  sooner,  unless 
she  has  the  happiness,  the  marriage 
that  she  needs.  The  doctor  tells  her, 
significantly,  to  “live”;  and  that  she 
wishes  to  do.  The  scenes  in  his  con¬ 
sulting-room  form  one  of  the  many  ac¬ 


cessory  perfections  of  the  book.  Soon 
Sir  Luke  sees  that  Densber  is  the  man. 
Soon  they  all  see,  they  all  crowd  round 
from  different  sides.  Mrs.  Lowder  is 
willing  be  should  be  tempted  away, 
so  that  Kate  may  be  free  for  greatness. 
Kate  herself  has  to  act,  and  the  criti¬ 
cal  episodes  begin.  Mr.  James  has 
tried  hard  to  render  probable  the  bold 
and  ugly  scheme  which  she  devises  on 
behalf  of  herself  and  her  lover.  May 
it  be  conjectured  that,  having  first 
thought  of  this  central  motive,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  invent  backwards  explana¬ 
tory  antecedents  for  Kate  Croy,  which 
should  leave  her  capable  of  a  crime 
even  against  her  own  passion;  that  he 
made  her,  nevertheless,  a  woman  of 
large  build,  of  sympathy,  full  of  heart 
and  pieties  of  her  own  kind;  and  that 
when  the  moment  came  for  unscrupu¬ 
lous  action,  behold,  she  was  too  good 
for  the  work?  So  Chaucer,  when  his 
authorities  tell  him  that  the  time  is  dqe 
for  Cressida  to  be  false  to  Troilus,  has 
himself  spent  too  much  kindness  on 
her  to  believe  it,  and  refers,  somewhat 
shamefacedly,  to  the  “books”  to  prove 
the  fact.  Kate  goes  wrong,  but  not  in 
Cressida’s  way.  At  this  point  there  is 
a  change  in  the  method  of  painting  her, 
which  serves  to  cover  any  violence  in 
the  transition.  We  are  never  again  in 
her  confidence  as  before,  the  curtain  is 
dropped,  and  the  story  becomes  a  diary 
not  of  her  feelings,  but  of  the  feelings 
of  Densher.  Thus  any  struggle  in  the 
mind  of  Kate  is  unknown.  The  second 
great  difficulty  of  the  author  is  to  make 
Densher  her  accomplice,  and  to  incline 
him  to  acquiesce  in  the  false  report 
that,  while  he  is  desperate  for  Kate, 
Kate  is  averse  from  him.  On  this 
footing  of  a  person  to  be  pitied  he 
drifts,  by  delicate  degrees,  into  the 
position  of  an  intimate  with  ^^illy, 
whom  she  is  ready  to  console. 

The  plan  is  virtually  a  kind  of  du¬ 
bious,  low  Insurance  job;  Mr.  Henry 
James  has  never  invented  anything  so 
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extraordinary.  Densher,  while  pri¬ 
vately  pledged  to  Kate,  is  to  “make  up 
to  a  sick  girl”  who  wishes  to  gain  him, 
but  who  may  die,  after  not  too  long  an 
interval,  leaving  him  well  endowed 
and  free  to  marry  Kate.  He  is  to  pay 
certain  premiums,  for  a  term,  in  the 
way  of  simulated  love;  but  he  pays 
them  on  a  “bad  life”;  when  that  life 
“determines”  (these  images  are  not 
used  in  the  book)  he  is  to  receive  the 
millions  for  which  the  policy  has  been 
taken  out.  The  full  position  only  comes 
home  to  him  slowly;  by  the  time  he 
realizes  it  the  action  is  ready  for  the 
most  startling  turn  of  all.  Man,  wom¬ 
an,  and  fate  conspire  at  first  for  the 
success  of  the  plot,  and  the  scene  shifts 
to  Venice,  which  “plashed  and  chimed 
and  called  again”  in  sympathy,  until 
cold  and  wicked  weather,  also  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  events,  set  in.  Every  one 
is  present.  For  their  beauty  and 
strange  grace  these  Venetian  chapters, 
let  us  prophesy  frankly,  may  come  to 
be  thought  a  classic  in  their  kind.  For 
the  Dove,  as  her  frail  body  fades  in  her 
palace,  begins,  in  ways  unforeseen,  to 
prevail,  though  she  seems  to  be  de¬ 
ceived,  and  for  a  while  is  deceived, 
with  the  hope  of  “living.”  It  is  on 
Densher  that  the  strain  works.  He 
knows  what  manner  of  man  he  is, 
when  Milly,  “in  all  the  candor  of  her 
smile,  the  lustre  of  her  pearls,  the  val¬ 
ue  of  her  life,  the  essence  of  her 
wealth,”  looks  across  her  own  hall  at 
himself  and  Kate  as  they  are  furtively 
discussing  the  consequences  her  death 
may  bring  to  themselves.  Densher  is 
not  easy  in  mind,  and  his  next  act 
makes  the  knot  insoluble  indeed. 

He  cannot  go  on  with  his  part  in  the 
game  without  realities.  There,  in  the 
palace  of  Milly,  he  tells  Kate  what  en¬ 
couragement  she  must  give  him.  She 
has  ruled  his  action  thus  far;  it  is  now 
the  turn  of  the  male.  He  has  a  lodg¬ 
ing,  a  little  dim  old  place,  on  one  of  the 
canals.  If  she  comes  to  him,  he  will 


be  immutably  forced  to  go  through 
with  their  programme.  Kate  sees,  and 
blenches;  but  consents,  and  goes.  This, 
by  a  deep  but  sound  paradox,  is  the 
first  sign  that  Densher  is  shaken  by 
the  infiuence  of  the  Dove.  For  any¬ 
thing  like  this  conception,  and  the  way 
it  is  faced,  we  must  go  back  to  the 
freedoms  of  Jacobean  tragedy. 

The  visit  of  Kate  to  the  lodging  is 
not  narrated,  though  some  inferior  au¬ 
thors  would  have  felt  bound  on  theory 
to  narrate  it.  Economy  is  in  its  place 
here.  Tolstoi  would  have  foreborne  to 
tell  it,  but  might,  as  in  “Anna  Kare¬ 
nina,”  instantly  have  informed  us  that 
there  was  an  after-taste  of  sick  humili¬ 
ation.  But  there  was  not.  Nothing  is 
told  us  but  the  preliminary  compact, 
and  then  the  man’s  after-taste,  in  the 
lonely  lodging,  of  glory  and  absorption. 
At  this  point  we  remember  that  psy¬ 
chology  is  in  the  blood  of  Mr.  Henry 
James.  The  present,  in  such  a  case, 
is  scientifically  indescribable;  it  is  an 
illusion,  indeed  it  is  nil  if  abstracted 
from  its  sequel;  its  life  is  in  hopes  and 
memories;  their  faintness,  their  vivid¬ 
ness,  renewed  in  rhythmical  fashion, 
their  sudden  chasing  away  by  a  new, 
black  train  of  associations.  Densher 
is  left  alone  in  Venice  to  carry  out  his 
agreement,  and  another  chapter  follows 
of  equal  power,  showing  the  heavy 
cruelty  of  the  new  situation  for  all  par¬ 
ties. 

The  Dove,  now  dying,  and  waiting 
vainly  for  her  hopes,  acts  upon  Den¬ 
sher  in  another  paradoxical  but  natu¬ 
ral  way.  The  pursuit  of  her,  after 
what  has  passed,  seems  to  him  more 
than  ever  necessary,  if  he  is  not  utterly 
to  cheat  Kate,  but  less  than  ever  pos¬ 
sible,  the  Dove  being  the  noble  person 
that  she  is.  After  a  little  the  very 
possibility  is  denied  him.  “Susan 
Shepherd,”  Mrs.  Stringham,  who  has 
followed  everything  silently,  like  some 
clairvoyant  animal,  comes  to  give  him 
a  last  chance;  she  will  accept  anything. 
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that  her  friend’s  last  ray  of  happiness 
may  be  made  possible.  Densber  Is 
kept  back  from  going  through  with  his 
bond  by  a  host  of  little  cords  of  con¬ 
science  and  distaste,  and  soon  it  is  too 
late.  He  has  a  final,  astonishing  inter¬ 
view  with  the  dying  lady,  in  which  she 
receives  him  with  invincible  style,  in 
full  dress,  refusing  “to  smell  of  drugs, 
to  taste  of  medicine.”  What  passed  no 
others  know:  the  Interview  is  only 
mentioned  in  a  later  conversation  with 
Kate;  and  Kate  is  not  the  person  to 
hear  its  details— does  not  wish  to  hear 

them.  But  we  gather  that  Mllly, 
while  knowing  much,  and  divining  we 
know  not  how  much  more— knowing 
certainly,  since  a  malicious,  finally  kill¬ 
ing  revelation  by  Lord  Mark,  that  she 
had  been  lied  to,  and  that  Kate  had 
really  cared  for  Densher  throughout— 
Milly  pardons.  This  divine  impression 
is  left  on  Densher:  her  last  words 

Enforce  attention,  like  deep  harmony. 

Thus  Mllly  prevails.  Having  lost  all, 
she  regains  everything— not  practically, 
but  in  the  sphere  of  love,  soul,  and  de¬ 
votion,  in  which  she  moves,  and  in 
which  Densher  must  henceforth  be  said 
to  live  a  kind  of  absolved  existence. 
Even  practically,  as  the  sequel  shows, 
she  exerts  a  decisive  iufiuence. 

For  the  memory  of  her  is  now  fixed 
in  Densher.  His  experience  of  power 
and  craft,  of  passion  secular  and  un¬ 
shrinking,  is  overborne  by  an  experi¬ 
ence  yet  stronger.  The  waft  of  the 
Dove’s  wings  as  she  fied  has  altered 
him.  He  has,  in  a  sense,  killed  her; 
he  would  not  have  her;  now  she,  and 
not  Kate,  is  mistress  of  him.  By  the 
same  token,  he  is  false  to  Kate.  Where, 

then,  is  there  an  issue? 

Nothing  so  vulgar  is  suggested  as 
that  possession  bad  cooled  Densher  to¬ 
wards  Kate:  that  is  not  the  point  at 
all.  But  another  power,  “through 
creeks  and  inlets  making,”  controls 


him.  He  comes  home  to  England,  and 
the  final  act  is  played.  All  that  went 
before  is  really  nothing  as  compared 
with  bis  present  complication  with 
Kate.  And  the  last  beneficent  action 
of  the  Dove  adds  another  coil  to  the 
tangle.  He  resumes,  with  a  difference, 
his  old  wanderings  with  Kate;  the 
change  is  best  expressed  in  bis  phrase 
that  they  are  “damned  civil”  to  each 
other.  Kate  is  strong  still,  strong  to 
the  last.  Though  Densber  has  not 
married  Milly,  she  guesses  that  she  has 
gained  her  end  nevertheless— with¬ 
out.  for  that  matter,  having  had 
to  pay  the  expected  price  of  see¬ 
ing  him  Mllly’s  husband  for  a 
time.  So  far  she  has  guessed  right. 
Milly  has  left  him  a  great  fortune. 
Her  last  letter  comes,  in  which  he 
would  have  seen,  had  he  read  it,  the 
wonderful  and  gracious  turn  she  would 
have  given  to  her  bequest.  Kate  burns 
the  unopened  letter,  when  he  offers  it 
to  her,  under  the  sway  of  a  wholly 
new  feeling,  which  is  out  of  her  usual 
reckoning  altogether— jealousy  of  the 
dead.  This  is  one  of  the  many  pro¬ 
fundities  of  the  tale.  Kate  could  bear 
to  see  her  lover  marry  Milly  without 
love;  but  she  cannot  bear  to  see  him  In 
love  with  Mllly  dead.  But  she  sees 
that  the  centres  of  his  life  have  shift¬ 
ed;  he  is  all  with  the  dead,  with  the 
letter  that  is  ashes.  But  he  is  still 
true  in  act  to  Kate.  The  business  let¬ 
ter  announcing  the  fortune  comes  from 
America;  he  sends  this  letter  to  her  to 
“test”  her;  she  Is  positive-minded,  she 
does  not  understand  the  “test,”  and 
she  reads  It  Densher  refuses  to  read 
it,  and  the  final  crisis  comes.  He 
pursues  bis  last  sad  advantage  with 
Kate.  He  will  not  touch  the  money 
for  himself.  There  must  be  a  kind  of 
expiation.  Either  she  must  marry  Him 
poor,  as  he  was  of  old:  or,  he  will 
make  over  the  money  to  her;  but  In 
that  case  he  will  not  marry  her.  Such 
at  least  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
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latter  pages.  Thus  the  spirit  of  the 
Dove  penetrates  material  life,  as  the 
ether  penetrates  the  most  stubborn 
substances  of  the  earth.  The 
strong,  consistent  person  is  at  the  dis¬ 
advantage;  the  half-baked  man,  who 
has  a  conscience,  but  bad  not  nerve 
enough  to  carry  the  policy  through,  is, 
in  his  converted  state,  the  dominant 
partner.  In  the  last  sentences  of  the 
book  Kate  challenges  him  with  being 
in  love  with  the  dead.  He  makes  no 
answer,  but  says: 

“I’ll  marry  you,  mind  you,  in  an 
hour.” 

“As  we  were?” 

“As  we  were.” 

But  she  turned  to  the  door,  and  her 
headsbake  was  now  the  end. 

“We  shall  never  be  again  as  we 
were!”  (p.  676.) 

So  the  tale  ends.  It  is  easy  to  ask  the 
wrong  question,  to  ask,  What  happens? 
Do  they  marry  or  does  she  take  the 
money?  Probably  she  marries  Lord 
Mark.  But  it  does  not  matter.  What 
matters  is  that  it  is  the  end  of  two 
personalities,  the  final  unsoldering  of 
the  alliance  so  exquisitely  sealed  in 
Kensington  Gardens.  The  Irruption  of 
forces  from  another  world  has  done 
this.  Other  questions,  equally  hard 
but  more  profitable,  we  are  forced  to 
ask.  What  has  the  Dove  accomplished 
by  her  high  generosity?  Spoilt,  if  we 
look  into  the  matter,  what  she  wished 
to  mend.  She  had  made  the  bequest 
in  order  that  the  two  might  be  free  as 
they  desired.  But  they  have  no  use 
for  freedom.  With  whom  does  the 
sympathy  finally  remain?  With  the 
man,  who  through  his  very  weakness, 
his  two-sidedness,  has  been  in  a  sense 
regenerate?  Or  with  the  partner, 
proud,  strong,  and  true  to  her  strange 
self,  who  has  given  herself  unfilncb- 
Ingly,  and  is  now  dispossessed  of  her 
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reward?  Let  us  say  that  our  sym¬ 
pathy  is  with  her,  as  it  would  never 
have  been  bad  she  simply  succeeded. 

We  can  put  such  questions  without 
end.  The  book  is  not  like  a  great 
tragedy  of  the  older  kind,  which  ends 
in  some  ennobling  resolution  of  errors 
through  death.  It  ends  in  a  deep,  reso¬ 
nant  discord.  But  such  a  discord 
equally  has  its  place  in  art,  for  it 
might  actually  close  jus^  such  a  pas¬ 
sage  of  significant,  tumultuous  life. 
The  confiict  between  the  world  and  the 
spirit,  with  which  we  started,  has  end¬ 
ed  drawn;  the  spirit  has  conquered  in 
its  own  sphere;  the  world  has  been  dis¬ 
concerted  and  bafiSed.  But  Kate,  the 
embodiment  of  the  world,  is  not  wholly 
eclipsed.  She  remains  pathetic,  digni¬ 
fied  even  after  her  failure,  and  above 
all  strong.  The  last  word  is  hers. 
The  interest,  almost  the  benediction  of 
the  author,  goes  with  her.  That  marks, 
like  much  else,  the  long  slow  change 
in  his  way  of  facing  life.  The  vic¬ 
tims  in  his  earlier  novels  were  the 
clear-souled  and  innocent.  Mllly  Theale 
is  such  a  victim,  certainly;  but  the 
sufferer,  the  protagonist,  foiled  by 
forces  beyond  her  scope,  yet  holding 
firm,  and  remaining,  in  her  own  style, 
noble,  is  Kate,  the  daughter  of  Lionel 
Croy.  Thus  the  interest  and  even  the 
beauty  begin  to  gather  at  last  to  the 
side  of  the  will,  craft,  and  energy  that 
have  failed  in  part  and  are  now  thrown 
back  with  little  but  themselves  to  live 
upon.  In  affairs  and  political  theories 
the  cult  of  these  things  is  Just  now 
evident;  and  art  also  is  touched  by  it— 
more  legitimately.  In  this  way,  with 
his  share  in  the  specialist’s  temper, 
and  his  love  for  “strangeness  in  beau¬ 
ty,”  Mr.  Henry  James,  aloof  as  he  ap- 
I>ears,  is  trebly  representative— one  of 
the  finer  voices  that  may  be  heard  tell¬ 
ing  the  future  for  what  sort  of  things 
our  time  cared. 
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TRUTH  FINDS  GRASS  OUTSIDE  THY  PADDOCK. 

Pray  God  to  keep  thee  from  a  narrow  soul, 

And  its  dear  mate,  a  controversial  mind: 

Of  all  the  things  that  melt,  subdue,  console, 

Lo,  these  have  tossed  the  heart  upon  the  wind: 

They  feed  on  husks,  and  go  content  and  fed. 

And  gather  dust  to  make  the  living  bread. 

Frederick  Langhridge. 


POPE  LEO  XIII  AND  HIS  SUCCESSOR.* 


It  is  but  seldom  that  the  passing 
of  an  earthly  potentate  calls  forth  so 
nearly  unanimous  a  tribute  of  respect 
and  esteem  as  that  paid  to  the  late 
Pope  Leo  XIII  by  the  public  press  of 
this  country.  With  a  few  notable  ex¬ 
ceptions,  the  most  authoritative  of  our 
English  journals  appear  to  have  vied 
with  each  other  in  lavishing  upon  the 
late  Pope  what  can  only  be  described 
as  a  flood  of  eulogy;  and  .assuredly  the 
long  annals  of  the  papacy  afford  no 
previous  example  of  a  deceased  pontiff 
being  followed  to  the  grave  by  a 
chorus  of  approval  such  as  that  amidst 
which  Leo  XIII  was  laid  to  rest  in  his 
temporary  tomb  in  the  Vatican  Ba¬ 
silica. 

In  the  preceding  number  of  the  Quar¬ 
terly  Review  we  endeavored  briefly  to 
summarize  certain  of  the  more  salient 
features  of  the  remarkable  pontificate 
which  has  recently  passed  into  the  do¬ 
main  of  history.  We  disclaimed  any 
Intention  of  criticizing  Pope  Leo  XIII 
in  his  sacred  ofiJce  as  supreme  head  of 
the  Latin  Church,  confining  ourselves, 
so  far  as  possible,  to  a  brief  review  of 
his  political  and  diplomatic  action.  We 

*  Far  anthorltiei  lee  article  on  Pope  Leo  XIII 
tn  The  Eclectic  Magazine,  October,  iwa. 


ventured,  in  the  course  of  our  survey 
of  the  policy  of  Leo  XIII,  to  express 
the  opinion  that  statecraft  rather  than 
statesmanship  was  the  moving  spirit 
of  that  policy. 

The  events  immediately  following  the 
death  of  the  late  Pope  do  not  appear 
to  us  to  render  necessary  any  modifi¬ 
cation  of  this  view.  The  careful  ob¬ 
server  of  public  opinion  will,  we  think, 
scarcely  have  failed  to  detect  a  certain 
note  of  exaggeration  in  the  panegyrics 
on  Leo  XIII  that  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  most  English  organs 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  moderate 
journals,  both  Conservative  and  Lib¬ 
eral,  of  Catholic  countries  such  as  Aus¬ 
tria,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium, 
which  might  be  supposed  to  be  at  least 
as  well  informed  upon  the  political  as¬ 
pects  of  the  late  pontificate,  by  no 
means  shared  in  the  somewhat  senti¬ 
mental,  and  perhaps,  in  certain  in¬ 
stances,  not  altogether  genuine  eulo¬ 
gies  so  freely  lavished  on  the  papal 
policy  by  their  Protestant  English  cpl- 
leagues. 

We  believe,  now  that  the  state  of 
mental  excitement  into  which  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  world  was  plunged  by  the 
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death  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  has  subsided, 
that  few  impartial  observers  will  re¬ 
fuse  to  attach  proper  weight  to  the 
suggestive  events  which  immediately 
followed  that  occurrence.  It  will  be 
recollected  that,  so  soon  as  it  became 
apparent  that  nothing  but  a  miracle 
could  bring  about  the  Pope’s  recovery, 
one  hope  was  earnestly  expressed  in 
every  country,  Catholic  as  well  as  Prot¬ 
estant,  namely,  that  the  choice  of  the 
Sacred  College,  shortly  to  be  assembled 
in  Conclave,  might  fall  upon  a  cardinal 
who  should  be  a  spiritual  rather  than 
a  political  pope.  The  nations,  it  is 
now  obvious,  had  become  not  a  little 
wearied  of  the  ceaseless  political  in¬ 
trigues  which,  for  flve-and-twenty 
years,  had  emanated  from  the  acute 
and  imperious  mind  of  the  head  of  the 
Roman  Church;  and,  even  among  the 
most  zealous  adherents  to  the  temporal 
pretensions  of  the  Vatican,  there  were 
not  wanting  many  who  viewed  with 
ever-growing  distrust  the  insatiable  po¬ 
litical  ambition  of  the  deceased  pontiff. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  had  it 
not  been  for  a  distrust  which  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  marvellous  intellectual 
powers  of  a  nonagenarian  Pope  alone 
prevented  from  developing  into  openly 
expressed  dissatisfaction,  the  vote  of 
the  majority  in  the  Conclave  would 
have  been  given  to  Cardinal  Rampolla; 
and  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the 
late  Secretary  of  State  was  made  the 
scapegoat  for  the  political  indiscre¬ 
tions  of  the  master  whom  be  had  so 
long  and  so  loyally  served. 

We  believe  that  when  the  history  of 
the  first  Conclave  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  comes  to  be  examined  from  an 
impartial  point  of  view,  the  figure  of 
Cardinal  Rampolla  will  stand  out  as 
the  strongest  and  most  dignified  among 
the  chief  actors  in  the  scene.  For 
years  the  ex-Secretary  of  State  had 
been  content  faithfully  to  execute  the 
commands  of  Pope  Leo  XIII,  fully 
aware  that,  whenever  these  commands 


led  to  failure,  he  would  be  supposed 
by  the  outside  world  to  have  inspired 
them.  We  suspect  that  few  ministers 
of  state  have  borne  the  burden  of  their 
sovereign  master’s  political  errors  more 
loyally  or  with  more  chivalrous  devo¬ 
tion  than  Cardinal  Rampolla  del  Tin- 
daro.  None  of  those  who  have  been 
brought  into  contact  with  his  Emi¬ 
nence  will  be  likely  to  doubt  that  he 
possesses  the  ambitions  which  could 
scarcely  be  lacking  in  so  brilliant  and 
vigorous  an  individuality;  and  few,  we 
venture  to  think,  will  refuse  to  admit 
that,  when  the  highest  of  earthly  dig¬ 
nities  appeared  to  be  within  his  grasp, 
he  met  defeat  en  grand  seigneur,  as 
only  strong  natures  can  meet  it. 

In  the  first  portion  of  this  article  we 
commented  upon  Pope  Leo  XIII’s  pol¬ 
icy  towards  Germany  and  France,  and 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  comparative 
success  in  the  former  country  had  been 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  complete 
failure  in  the  latter.  It  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  asserted  that  the  friendly  at¬ 
titude  suddenly  assumed  by  Leo  XIII 
towards  the  French  Republic  was  the 
direct  result  of  Cardinal  Rampolla’s 
infiuence;  and  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  more  the  failure  of  that  pol¬ 
icy  became  apparent,  the  greater  was 
the  insistance  in  the  Ultramontane 
press  that  the  Cardinal-Secretary  of 
State  and  not  the  Pope  was  the  true 
author  of  it.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that,  were  Cardinal  Rampolla  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  speak,  he  could  point  to  other 
infiuences  far  more  weighty  than  his 
own  which  determined  Leo  XIII  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  conciliate  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Republic.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  the  results  immedi¬ 
ately  visible  of  Pope  Leo  XIII’s  abrupt 
overtures  to  French  republicanism 
were  the  rapid  multiplication  of  so- 
called  religious  congregations  in 
France;  the  development  of  a  carefully 
organized  system  of  clerical  journal¬ 
ism:  and  a  corresponding  absorption  of 
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large  sums  of  money  which  flowed 
from  the  pockets  of  the  lower  classes 
In  the  provinces  Into  the  coffers  of  the 
religious  orders.  Although  the  French 
government  cannot  be  altogether  ab¬ 
solved  from  the  reproach  of  having  in 
some  Instances  sacrlflced  the  true  in¬ 
terests  of  religion  and  charity  to  the 
clamor  of  fanatical  anti-clericalism, 
nevertheless  its  action  as  a  whole  has 
been  but  the  inevitable  and  necessary 
consequence  of  the  political,  flnancial, 
and  social  abuses  fostered  by  institu¬ 
tions  which,  in  many  cases,  were  re¬ 
ligious  in  little  more  than  name  and 
outward  profession.  We  believe  that 
Leo  XIII,  in  the  course  of  his  long 
pontiflcate,  submitted  to  no  influence 
in  foreign  policy  save  that  of  his  own 
will;  and  we  have  the  very  best  au¬ 
thority  for  suggesting  that  neither  his 
Eminence  Cardinal  Rampolla  nor  any 
other  individual  was  ever  permitted  to 
oppose  his  pieasure  with  impunity. 
That  the  late  Pope  allowed  himself  to 
be  swayed  by  certain  material  consid¬ 
erations  is  a  fact  well  known  to  all 
who  had  opportunities  of  studying  his 
character;  and  we  do  not  doubt  that 
these  influences,  and  not  the  supposed 
anti-Italian  and  anti-German  senti¬ 
ments  of  Cardinal  Rampolla,  were 
chiefly  responsible  for  more  than  one 
of  his  political  failures.  We  shall, 
however,  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this 
subject  hereafter. 

The  policy  adopted  by  Pope  Iveo  XIII 
towards  the  Austro-Hungarian  mon¬ 
archy  was  one  of  the  most  tortuous 
ever  embarked  upon  by  a  responsible 
statesman.  It  may  briefly  be  de¬ 
scribed,  at  least  so  far  as  regards  Hun¬ 
gary,  as  a  Slavophil  policy.  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  at  a  first  glance  why  the 
Vatican  should  have  gone  out  of  Its 
way  to  support  the  national  movements 
of  the  various  non-German  races  which 
are  included  in  the  heterogeneous  Aus¬ 
trian  Empire.  In  the  first  place,  a 


very  large  proportion  of  these  races 
are  outside  the  pale  of  the  Roman  com¬ 
munion;  whereas  the  German  element 
in  the  Empire  is  almost  solid  in  its  ad¬ 
herence  to  Roman  Catholicism.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  the  Vatican  would  have  been  loth 
to  afford  even  partial  support  to  any 
movement  which  might  tend  to  weaken 
German,  and  therefore  Catholic,  su¬ 
premacy  in  the  Austro-Hungarian 
state. 

Two  motives  seem  to  have  dictated 
the  apparently  inconsistent  policy  of 
Pope  Leo  XIII.  Our  readers  may  rec¬ 
ollect  that,  in  the  preceding  portion  of 
this  review,  we  pointed  out  how,  in  one 
of  his  first  encyclicals,  Leo  XIII  turned 
towards  the  Eastern  Churches,  thus 
revealing  an  item  of  that  mighty  and 
far-reaching  political  programme  which 
it  was  his  dream  to  carry  to  a  success¬ 
ful  issue.  Ever  mindful  of  his  scheme 
to  reunite  the  two  great  Churches  of 
the  East  and  the  West,  and  fearful  of 
the  influence  possessed  by  the  Ortho¬ 
dox  Greek  Church  over  the  Slav  races, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Leo  XIII 
hoped,  by  lending  his  countenance  to 
Slav  aspirations,  to  increase  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Vatican,  and  to  further  his 
Ideal  of  bringing  the  Eastern  Churches 
under  the  spiritual  domination  of  the 
papacy.  We  believe,  however,  that 
this  was  only  a  secondary  motive  for 
the  Austro-Hungarian  policy  of  Leo 
XIII.  To  understand  the  ultimate 
scope  of  this  policy  we  must  look  be¬ 
yond  the  Alps  into  Italy,  and  north¬ 
ward  again  to  Berlin. 

In  furthering  the  revolutionary 
movements  of  the  non-German  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  Austrian  Empire,  Pope 
Leo  XIII  undoubtedly  believed  that  he 
had  found  a  weapon  with  which  to  assail 
the  Triple  Alliance  and  deal  a  heavy' 
blow  at  United  Italy.  The  entry  of 
a  Catholic  Empire  into  alliance  with 
the  Italian  monarchy  has  been,  per¬ 
haps,  the  greatest  disillusion  which  the 
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Vatican  has  been  compelled  to  suffer 
since  the  wresting  of  Rome  from  the 
temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  Popes.  It 
would  appear  that  Pope  Leo  XIII  was 
not  averse  from  the  experiment  of  in¬ 
directly  fomenting  the  internal  troubles 
and  dissensions  of  Austria  in  order 
that  the  necessity  of  ensuring  domestic 
peace  might  ultimately  compel  the 
Austro-Hungarian  government  to  re¬ 
nounce  its  foreign  obligations.  Despite 
every  effort,  however,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  devotion  of  the  Imperial 
House  to  the  Holy  See  and  to  the  Pope 
individually,  the  failure  of  Leo  XIII  to 
induce  the  Austrian  government  to 
withdraw  from  the  Triple  Alliance 
was  conspicuous.  Austrian  statesmen 
had  the  good  sense  to  recognize  that 
however  desirable  it  might  prove  to  be 
in  the  next  world  to  have  lived  on  good 
terms  with  the  Vatican,  the  friendship 
and  support  of  Italy  were  of  more  im¬ 
mediate  and  tangible  advantage,  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  ever  present  danger  of 
a  conflagration  in  the  Balkan  provinces 
and  possible  misunderstandings  with 
Russia  in  consequence. 

The  Slavophil  policy  of  Pope  Leo 
XIII  has  been  particularly  apparent  in 
the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  population  of  which  is 
Protestant  and  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  Jewish,  The  interference  of  the 
Vatican  in  Hungarian  affairs  began  so 
early  as  the  year  1886,  when  civil  mar¬ 
riages  and  lay  education  were  con¬ 
demned  in  strong  terms  by  the  Pope. 
In  1893  appeared  the  encyclical  “Con¬ 
stant!  Hungarorum,”  in  which  these 
natural  rights  of  a  free  people  were 
again  denounced.  The  attitude  to¬ 
wards  civil  marriage  and  divorce 
adopted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
acting  under  orders  from  the  Vatican, 
had  led  to  such  frequent  abuses  of  re¬ 
ligions  liberty,  and  such  undesirable 
complications  in  the  cases  of  “mixed” 
marriages,  that  the  Wekerle  ministry 
found  itself  compelled  to  introduce 


Bills  in  the  Parliament  in  order  to  im¬ 
pose  some  limit  on  the  action  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  some  check 
upon  their  Intolerance.  Leo  XIII 
spared  no  effort  to  raise  an  organized 
obstruction  to  these  Bills  on  the  part 
of  the  Catholic  deputies;  and  for  some 
time  a  struggle  raged,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  popularity  of  the  Emperor- 
King  was  not  a  little  diminished  in  the 
eyes  of  his  Hungarian  subjects  by  the 
assertions  of  the  clerical  party  that  his 
Majesty  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
action  of  the  government.  This  strug¬ 
gle,  strangely  enough,  appears  to  have 
passed  almost  unnoticed  by  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Press.  Nevertheless,  the  result 
was  an  absolute  defeat  for  the  Vatican. 
The  majority  of  Hungarian  Catholics 
showed  themselves  to  be  as  indepen¬ 
dent  as  their  Protestant  fellow-sub¬ 
jects,  and  as  little  disposed  to  tolerate 
the  interference  of  Rome  with  their 
civil  and  domestic  liberties.  The  pa¬ 
pal  Nuncio,  the  present  Cardinal  Agli- 
ardi,  made  his  position  untenable  by 
his  Indiscreet  attitude  towards  the 
Hungarian  government,  and  the  Pope 
was  compelled  to  recall  him;  while,  so 
strong  was  the  feeling  against  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Vatican,  that  the  minister 
for  foreign  affairs.  Count  Kalnoky, 
who  was  suspected  of  attempting  to 
prevent  the  Nuncio’s  recall,  was  obliged 
to  resign  bis  portfolio. 

The  Hungarian  situation  is  one  of 
the  many  difflcult  problems  which  Leo 
XIII,  in  bis  passion  for  political  ag¬ 
grandizement,  has  left  to  his  successor 
to  solve  or  to  abandon  as  insoluble. 
The  modus  operandi  adopted  by  Leo 
XIII  in  bis  Hungarian  policy  was  iden¬ 
tical  with  that  followed  In  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  and  Belgium.  Anti¬ 
semitism  and  clericalism  were  encour¬ 
aged  to  combine  their  forces  for  the 
formation  of  a  compact  popular  party 
which  should  determine  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  national  Parliament,  and 
should  in  time  become  sufllciently  In- 
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fluential  to  bring  about  the  repeal  of 
all  laws  tending  to  liberty  In  religious 
and  educational  matters. 

Notwithstanding  the  crushing  defeat 
sustained  at  the  commencement  of  his 
Hungarian  campaign,  the  tactics  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  late  Pope  appear  to  have 
met  with  more  success  in  Hungary 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  Austrian  Em¬ 
pire.  There  Is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Ultramontane  party  has  made  con¬ 
siderable  progress  since  the  days  Avhen 
Monsignor  Agliardi  w'as  obliged  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Rome.  It  appears,  however, 
that  this  progress  Is  scarcely  likely  to 
be  durable.  In  view'  of  the  increasing 
strength  of  the  Socialist  groups  and 
the  indications  of  a  return,  under  Count 
BanCfy,  to  a  policy  of  Independence 
which  the  Socialist  leaders  would  most 
probably  feel  it  to  be  to  the  advantage 
of  their  party  to  support  against  a 
common  enemy. 

We  look  in  vain  for  any  tangible  or 
lasting  fruits  of  the  policy  adopted  by 
Pope  Leo  XIII  towards  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary.  If,  as  seems  probable,  the  pri¬ 
mary  objects  of  that  policy  were  to  de¬ 
tach  the  empire-kingdom  from  the 
Triple  Alliance,  with  a  view  to  weak¬ 
ening  the  position  of  Italy,  and  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  prospects  of  reunion  between 
the  Latin  and  Greek  communions  on 
the  terms  of  the  Vatican,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  such  a  policy  has  been 
barren  of  results.  It  has,  it  is  true, 
afforded  to  thoughtful  observers  the 
anomalous  spectacle  of  the  head  of  the 
greatest  conservative  Institution  in  the 
world  deliberately  lending  his  moral 
and  social  Influence  to  encourage  with¬ 
in  a  Catholic  state  revolutionary  aspi¬ 
rations  which,  even  if  only  partially 
realized,  appear  to  tend  infallibly  to¬ 
wards  the  disintegration  of  that  state 
and  Its  collapse  at  no  very  distant  pe¬ 
riod  as  one  of  the  great  European  Pow¬ 
ers. 

Notwithstanding  the  panegyrics  on 
the  statesmanship  of  Pope  Leo  XIII 
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which  have  appeared  since  his  decease, 
we  venture  to  maintain  the  opinion  we 
expressed  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Quarterly  Review,  namely,  that  the 
policy  of  the  late  pontiff  was  al¬ 
most  invariably  an  opportunist  pol¬ 
icy;  and  that,  while  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  it  succeeded  in  gaining  for  Vati¬ 
canism  both  prestige  and  a  remarkable 
increase  of  local  political  influence,  it 
is  doubtful  w’hether  its  victories  were 
not  in  many  instances  obtained  at  a 
sacrifice  of  the  true  interests  of  Ca¬ 
tholicism,  aud,  we  may  add,  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  peace  and  Avell-belng  of  those 
countries  to  which  it  was  applied. 

In  Austria  the  power  of  political  ec- 
clesiasticism  has  undoubtedly  in¬ 
creased  in  a  very  large  degree  since 
the  year  1878;  but,  unless  we  are  to 
regard  the  abstention  of  the  Emperor 
from  returning  in  Rome  the  visit  paid 
him  by  King  Victor  Emmanuel  in  Vi¬ 
enna  as  a  spiritual  victory  for  the 
Roman  Church,  we  are  unable  to  see 
what  advantages  Catholicism  has 
gained  from  the  fact.  Nor  does  the 
Vatican  appear  to  have  realized  more 
tangible  profits.  The  Triple  Alliance 
has  been  renewed;  Italy,  under  her 
able  and,  if  the  term  may  be  permitted, 
democratic  young  sovereign,  is  more 
prosperous  than  she  has  ever  been 
since  her  unification;  and  there  are  no 
signs  of  any  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Orthodox  churches  to  submit  to 
the  claims  of  papal  supremacy,  due  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  which  could  alone 
bring  about  the  union  dreamed  of  by 
Leo  XIII. 

In  the  meantime.  If  the  Vatican  has 
gained  little  or  nothing  by  its  oppor¬ 
tunist  policy,  Austria  suffers;  as  any 
state  divided  against  itself  must  suf¬ 
fer.  The  struggle  between  Pan-Ger¬ 
manism  and  Pan-Slavism  for  suprem¬ 
acy  In  the  Austrian  Empire  will  have 
to  be  fought  out.  But.  putting  all 
spiritual  considerations  aside,  it  re¬ 
mains  to  be  proved  whether  the  late 
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bead  of  the  Roman  Church  was  not 
playing  somewhat  recklessly  with  the 
peace  of  Europe  in  the  near  future, 
when,  in  order  to  punish  the  Austrian 
government  for  having  joined  the 
Triple  Alliance,  and  possibly  also 
through  fear  of  the  attraction  which 
Orthodoxy  might  exercise  over  Cath¬ 
olic  Slavs  should  the  Vatican  discour¬ 
age  their  revolutionary  movements,  he 
embarked  upon  his  Slavophil  policy. 
There  is  probably  no  statesman  in  Eu¬ 
rope  who  could  say  with  any  certainty 
what  even  the  immediate  future  of 
the  Austrian  Empire  may  be.  It  must, 
however,  be  apparent  to  all  impartial 
observers  of  European  politics  that  the 
action  of  the  Vatican  during  the  pontifi¬ 
cate  of  Leo  XIII  has  been  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  ever-increasing  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  one  great  European  Power 
which  has  retained  its  conservative 
principles  and  its  Catholic  traditions 
and  allegiance  intact  We  are  not 
prepared  to  say  that  Iveo  XIII  could 
have  suppressed  the  racial  conflicts 
which  threaten  to  disintegrate  the  Aus¬ 
tro-Hungarian  Empire;  but  we  affirm 
without  hesitation  that  discouragement 
on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
would  have  kept  these  conflicts  in 
check  for  many  years. 

The  short-sighted  policy  of  harassing 
Austria  in  every  portion  of  her  domin¬ 
ions  during  the  past  decade  has,  as 
all  the  world  now  knows,  met  with 
retaliation  from  the  Imperial  govern¬ 
ment  In  an  unforseen  but  none  the  less 
efficacious  manner.  Although  no  veto 
was  formally  declared  by  Austria 
against  the  election  of  Cardinal  Ram- 
polla  to  the  papal  throne,  it  was  offi¬ 
cially  stated  in  the  Conclave  by  Car¬ 
dinal  Puzyna  that  such  an  election 
would  not  be  pleasing  to  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  government,  and  that  it 
would  be  regarded  by  the  Emperor  as 
an  unfriendly  act.  The  unfortunate 
ex-Secretary  of  State  had,  as  usual,  to 
pay  for  the  political  blunders  of  his 


sovereign.  He  contented  himself  with 
entering  a  dignified  protest  against  the 
implied  interference  with  the  liberty  of 
the  Sacred  College  In  its  choice  of  a 
supreme  pontiff,  adding,  we  believe, 
with  some  cynicism,  that  he  was  proud 
to  be  the  object  of  the  interference  in 
question.  There  can,  we  think,  be 
but  little  doubt  that,  but  for  the  pro¬ 
found  personal  regard  which  the  Em¬ 
peror  Francis  Joseph  entertained  for 
Leo  XIII,  the  Austrian  government 
would  not  have  waited  for  the  death 
of  the  Pope  to  administer  to  the  Vati¬ 
can  a  rebuff  which  would  have  been 
more  severely  felt  than  any  other,  and 
that  the  Emperor  would  have  found 
himself  obliged  to  visit  Rome  as  the 
guest  and  ally  of  the  King  of  Italy. 

The  attitude  of  the  late  Pope  to¬ 
wards  the  kingdom  of  Italy  has  occu¬ 
pied  the  attention  of  many  writers 
during  the  last  few  years.  We  confess 
that  recent  endeavors  by  authoritative 
English  journals  to  represent  this  atti¬ 
tude  as  conciliatory  have  caused  us 
some  astonishment;  but  certainly  not 
more  so  than  they  have  caused  in  Italy 
itself.  We  are  aware  that  conciliation 
is  an  elastic  principle,  which  commits 
those  who  make  themselves  a  party  to  it 
to  as  much  or  as  little  as  circumstances 
may  suggest.  In  the  case  of  the  dif¬ 
ferences  existing  between  the  Vatican 
and  the  Italian  government,  a  very 
moderate  quantity  of  official  concilia¬ 
tion  has  for  many  years  past  suggested 
itself  as  being  the  most  satisfactory 
basis  for  both  parties  to  work  upon, 
and  will  in  all  probability  continue  so 
to  suggest  Itself  for  many  years  to 
come. 

On  the  election  of  Cardinal  Peed  to 
the  vacant  throne  of  Plus  IX,  many 
Italian  politicians  of  moderate  liberal 
tendencies  hoped  and  believed  that  an 
era  of  reconciliation  with  the  Vatican 
had  dawned  for  their  country.  The 
Bishop  of  Perugia,  while  strenuously 
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defending  the  rights  of  the  Vatican  in 
his  Umbrian  diocese,  had  shown  on 
more  than  one  occasion  that  he  was 
prepared  to  work  together  with  Italian 
official  authorities,  among  whom  he 
possessed  not  a  few  personal  friends; 
and.  Indeed,  he  owed  his  election  to 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter  in  some  measure 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  regarded  by 
the  less  intransigent  party  in  the  Sa¬ 
cred  College  as  a  candidate  who,  as 
Pope,  would  safeguard  the  temporal 
interests  of  the  Vatican  and  at  the 
game  time  smooth  away  much  of  the 
bitter  feeling  hitherto  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil 
powers  in  Rome,  and  in  Italy  gener¬ 
ally. 

Among  those  who  shared  this  belief 
in  the  new  pontiff’s  conciliatory  incli¬ 
nations,  certainly  the  most  authorita¬ 
tive  was  the  compiler  of  the  famous 
Law  of  Guarantees,  Ruggiero  Bonghi. 
Catholic  by  conviction,  Ruggiero  Bong- 
bi  was,  at  the  same  time,  devoted  heart 
and  soul  to  the  cause  of  bis  country; 
and  he  and  Signor  de  Cesare  may  be 
quoted  as  being  indubitably  the  most 
brilliant  and  clear-minded  writers  on 
the  vexed  and  complicated  question  of 
the  relative  rights  of  Church  and  State 
in  Italy.  A  scries  of  able  articles 
from  Signor  Bongbi’s  pen  dealing  with 
this  subject  appeared  in  the  “Nuova 
Antologia,”  commencing  so  long  ago  as 
1870,  and  continuing  at  intervals  up  to 
1895,  the  closing  year  of  his  life.  Writ¬ 
ing  in  the  issue  of  the  “Nuova  Antolo¬ 
gia’’  of  March  15,  1878,  a  few  days 
after  the  coronation  of  Pope  Leo  XIII, 
Signor  Bonghi  explained  bis  reasons 
for  believing  that  a  period  of  peace  and 
goodwill  between  Church  and  State 
may  be  about  to  begin  under  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Plus  IX.  His  observations  on 
the  subject,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  modern  Italian  Catholic,  are  so 
trenchant  in  their  argument,  so  con- 
eise  and  brilliant  in  their  expression 
and  language,  that  we  prefer  to  give 


the  following  pregnant  paragraph  in 
its  original  form: — 

Quanto  all’  Italia  (be  writes)  il  mio 
desiderio  6,  per  vero  dire,  uno  solo.  II 
regno  d’  Italia  non  ha  nessun  bisogno 
per  vivere  che  11  Ponteflce  lo  rlconosca. 
Pretendere  ch’  egli  lo  faccia  ed  insieme 
riuunzi  al  vecchio  diritto  della  sov- 
ranitd.  sua  con  esplicita  dicbiarazione 
sarebbe  vano,  e  ora  e  poi.  E  un  diritto 
dl  cui  11  tempo  spcrderd.  la  memoria, 
come  il  tempo  1’  aveva  fatto.  Basta 
che  nell’  animo  del  Pontefice  entri  una 
convinzione  molto  semplice  e  razionale: 
questa,  ciod,  che  11  Regno  d  una  forma 
di  Stato  in  cui  la  generality  del  popolo 
italiano  acconsente,  e  che  ha  tutti  gli 
element!,  se  non  per  durare  eterna,  al- 
meno  per  durare  quanto  dura  ogni  cosa 
umana  piu  stabile. 

Se  questa  persuasione  cosi  naturale 
si  fa  strada,  la  conseguenza  sard,  una 
sola.  I  Cattolici,  che  finora  per  au- 
tority  del  Pontefice  sono  rimasti  fuori 
della  vita  politics  italiana,  e  11  clero  vi 
prenderanno  parte.  I  dissensi  persis- 
teranno:  ma  saranno  dissensi  tra  cit- 
tadini  persuasi  di  dovere  e  di  volere 
vivere  dentro  uno  Stato,  non  dissensi 
fra  cittadini  del  quali  alcuni  vogliono 
lo  Stato  che  esiste,  altrl  sono  creduti 
pronti  e  disposti  a  dllacerarlo  e  a  dis- 
truggerlo. 

Signor  Bonghi,  in  the  same  article 
from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken, 
proceeds  to  give  his  reasons  why,  In 
his  opinion,  much  may  be  hoped  foi- 
from  the  newly  crowned  pontiff  who. 
as  Bishop  of  Perugia,  had  shown  symp¬ 
toms  of  being  animated  by  more 
friendly  if  not  more  patriotic  feelings 
towards  the  new  Italy  than  those  en¬ 
tertained  by  Pius  IX.  It  is  instruc¬ 
tive  to  note  how,  in  his  subsequent 
writings,  Ruggiero  Bonghi  gradually 
loses  bis  belief  in  the  concilia¬ 
tory  tendencies  of  Leo  XIII;  how 
disillusion  follows  disillusion,  until 
he  is  compelled  sorrowfully  to  ad- 
mit,  in  an  article  published  not  many 
months  before  his  death,  that  the  pol¬ 
icy  and  attitude  of  Ijeo  towards  his 
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country  bad  been  one  of  ceaseless  and 
bitter  hostility. 

We  have  seen  it  urged  in  more  than 
one  ieading  English  journal  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  twenty-five  years  during 
which  Leo  XIII  ruled  in  the  Vatican, 
the  modus  vivendi  between  Church  and 
State  in  Italy  became  greatly  facili¬ 
tated;  and  this  more  harmonious  state 
of  things  has  been  attributed  to  the 
presumably  liberal-minded  and  concili¬ 
atory  disposition  of  Leo  XIII  himself. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  so- 
called  Roman  question  no  longer  di¬ 
vides  the  whole  of  Italy  into  hostile 
camps,  as  it  did  when  Gioacchino  Pecci 
ascended  the  pontifical  throne.  But  a 
generation  has  passed  away  since  the 
troops  of  United  Italy  entered  Rome 
and  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes 
fell.  “II  tempo  6  galantuomo”;  and 
time,  not  policy,  has  been  the  great 
conciliator  between  the  Italian  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Vatican,  as  Ruggiero 
Bongbi  foresaw  must  be  the  case. 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  status 
quo  between  the  civil  and  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  power  possesses  advantages  which 
each  is  well  aware  that  it  could  ill  af¬ 
ford  to  dispense  with.  In  the  mind  of 
the  educated  Italian  citizen,  Ultramon- 
tanism  and  anti-clericalism  are  terms 
which  have  lost  their  former  signifi¬ 
cance.  Civil  dissensions  there  are,  and 
must  always  be,  iu  any  nation  which 
embraces  provinces  differing  so  widely 
in  customs,  dialects,  and  characteristics 
as  do  those  of  Italy.  But,  as  Signor 
Bongbi  aptly  declares,  “the  Italian 
citizen  is  convinced  that  it  is  his  duty 
and  his  pleasure  to  exist  within  a 
state”;  and  the  determination  of  the 
vast  majority  is  that  the  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  of  that  state  should  be  consti¬ 
tutional  monarchy. 

The  limited  space  at  our  disposal 

<Tb«  lAW  of  Onarontoei  (1871)  Mctired  the 
Pope  In  the  enjorment  of  the  rlffata  and  preroca- 
tlToa  ot  aoTorelgntr.  gaTo  him  free  oae  of  the 
Vatican  and  Lateran  palacea,  with  apecial  poetal 
priTilesea  and  a  large  annual  dotation,  and 


obliges  us  strictly  to  confine  ourselves 
to  discussing  the  political  and  social 
attitude  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  towards  the 
kingdom  of  Italy;  and  the  reverse  side 
of  the  picture  can  be  but  brlefiy 
touched  upon  in  these  pages.  If  any 
proof  were  wanting  of  the  strict  and 
honorable  adherence  of  the  Italian 
state  and  people  to  the  obligations  to¬ 
wards  the  Vatican  undertaken  by  Italy 
in  accordance  with  the  Law  of  Guaran¬ 
tees,*  the  recent  events  which  have 
occurred  in  Rome  should  supply  it. 
The  attitude  of  the  government  and  of 
the  Roman  populace  during  the 
period  immediately  preceding  and 
following  the  death  of  Leo  XIII 
have  commanded  admiration  and 
respect  from  the  whole  world.  In 
the  eyes  of  United  Italy  it  was  the 
head  of  Christendom  who  was  lying  on 
his  death-bed,  whose  sovereign  prerog¬ 
atives  she  bad  undertaken  to  safeguard 
and  protect,  not  the  enemy  within  her 
gates  who,  during  his  long  pontificate, 
had  never  ceased  to  attempt  to 
weaken  and  humiliate  her.  And 
yet,  three  years  previously,  when 
the  King  of  Italy  fell  at  the 
hands  of  an  assassin  and  the 
country  was  plunged  Into  mourning,  no 
word  of  sympathy  was  spoken  by  Leo 
XIII;  no  message  of  consolation  came 
from  the  Vatican.  Instead  of  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  Christian  charity,  or  even 
of  condemnation  of  the  savage  crime, 
there  appeared  the  famous,  or,  we 
should  rather  say,  infamous  communi¬ 
que  in  the  official  column  of  the  Vati¬ 
can  organ,  “L’Osservatore  Romano.” 
and  the  heartless  affront  to  the  wid¬ 
owed  Queen  prohibiting  any  use  of 
the  prayer  she  had  composed  in  the 
first  hours  of  her  sorrow— a  prayer 
which  had  already  received  the  offi¬ 
cial  approbation  of  one  of  the  most 

gnarmnteed  to  him  freedom  Id  the  ezerclM  of 
hie  ■plrltual  ministry,  torrenderlng  the  right  of 
Dominating  bishops.  (See  Bolton  King,  “Hlstwy 
of  lUUnn  Cnity,*'  ii,  880-81.) 
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saintly  bishops  of  the  Roman  Church. 
We  may  turn,  however,  from  such 
petty,  though  none  the  less  significant, 
examples  of  the  late  Pope’s  sentiments 
towards  Italy  and  the  House  of  Savoy 
to  his  political  action  with  regard  to 
the  Italian  kingdom  both  within  and 
beyond  its  frontiers. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  his 
pontificate,  Leo  XIII  permitted  no 
doubt  to  exist  as  to  the  attitude  he  in¬ 
tended  to  assume  towards  the  Italian 
government.  He  never  ceased  to  de¬ 
nounce  that  government  as  usurpatory; 
and  each  successive  scheme  for  recon¬ 
ciliation  between  Church  and  State  in 
Italy  proceeding  from  liberal-minded 
ecclesiastics  such  as  Fathers  Tosti  and 
Curd,  Monslgnor  Bonomelli,  the  Bishop 
of  Cremona,  and  others,  was  inexor¬ 
ably  condemned  by  him.  The  famous 
formula  of  his  predecessor,  Pius  IX, 
“n6  eletti,  n6  elettori,”  which  made 
it  impossible  for  an  Italian  subject  to 
be  at  the  same  time  a  useful  citizen 
and  a  good  Catholic  from  the  Vatican’s 
point  of  view,  was  upheld  and  empha¬ 
sized  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  A  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  by  him  to  Cardinal  Nina,  who 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  papal  coronation, 
was  practically  a  declaration  of  irrec¬ 
oncilable  hostility  towards  United 
Italy,  although  couched  in  less  violent 
language  than  that  which  had  charac¬ 
terized  similar  utterances  on  the  part 
of  Pius  IX.  The  party  within  the 
Church  which  had  hailed  the  election 
of  the  Bishop  of  Perugia  to  the  papal 
throne  as  that  of  a  harbinger  of  inter¬ 
nal  peace  and  of  conciliation  with  the 
monarchy,  to  the  lasting  advantage  of 
both  Church  and  State,  was  speedily 
reduced  to  silence  by  the  first  encycli¬ 
cal  of  the  new  pontiff,  published  on  the 
Easter  day  following  his  enthrone¬ 
ment  Moderate  Italians  of  all  shades 
of  political  opinion,  who,  Catholic  at 
heart,  yet  dreamed  of  the  realization 
of  Cavour’s  “libera  chiesa  in  llbero 


stato,’’  found  themselves  face  to  face 
with  an  antagonist  less  noisy,  perhaps, 
than  Pius  IX,  but  certainly  not  less 
uncompromising. 

Every  liberal  measure  for  which 
Italy  had  been  striving  for  thirty  years 
before  the  election  of  Leo  XIII  to  the 
papal  throne  was  in  turn  condemned 
by  the  pontiff  whom  it  has  been  the 
fashion  to  regard  as  conciliatory  and 
liberal-minded  in  his  policy;  every  the¬ 
ory  considered  by  modern  society  to  be 
beneficial  to  its  progress  and  develop¬ 
ment  was  combated  and  denounced  by 
him  as  contrary  to  the  divine  will. 
Liberty  of  worship,  of  thought,  of  edu¬ 
cation;  freedom  of  the  Press;  the  right 
of  the  people  to  elect  their  representa¬ 
tives  in  a  national  parliament— all 
these  things  were  in  their  turn  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  condemnation. 

Of  ajl  the  hostile  measures  adopted 
by  the  late  Pope  against  the  Italian 
state,  we  believe  that  the  only  one 
which  has  had  any  directly  injurious 
effect  was  the  renewal  and  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  prohibition  of  Catholics 
from  voting  at  political  elections.  At 
the  present  moment  the  public  mind  in 
Italy  is  not  a  little  exercised  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  “Non  Expedlt’’  be¬ 
ing,  if  not  altogether  withdrawn,  at 
least  greatly  modified.  It  is  generally, 
and  probably  not  untruly,  believed  that 
the  action  of  the  Vatican  in  forbid¬ 
ding  Catholics  to  vote  at  Parliamen¬ 
tary  elections  was  prompted  by  the  de¬ 
sire  to  render  impossible  any  assembly 
which  should  be  completely  representa¬ 
tive  of  national  political  feeling,  and 
thereby  to  create  a  position  of  ever- 
increasing  embarrassment  for  each 
succeeding  government,  to  whatever 
party  this  government  might  belong. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
such  was  the  primary  aim  of  Pius.  IX 
and  his  advisers,  who  placed  little  cre¬ 
dence  in  the  observation  of  King  Vic¬ 
tor  Emmanuel  on  entering  Rome— “ci 
siamo,  e  ci  resteremo.’’  By  degrees. 
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however  an  attitude  assumed,  it  may 
reasonably  be  suspected,  as  a  tentative 
measure,  has  become  a  very  serious 
factor  in  the  social  life  of  the  Italian 
state,  and  one  which  must  occupy  the 
attention  of  every  thoughtful  Italian, 
with  whatever  political  or  religious  par¬ 
ty  his  sympathies  may  be.  We  would 
suggest,  moreover,  that,  indirectly,  the 
position  created  by  the  continuance  of 
the  “Non  Expedit”  policy  of  the  Vati¬ 
can  must  compel  the  attention  of  po¬ 
litical  and  social  thinkers  outside  Italy, 
inasmuch  as  the  days  when  Italy  w'ns 
merely  a  geographical  expression  are 
long  gone  by. 

We  have  said  that  the  “Non  Expedit’’ 
was  primarily  intended  to  create  diffi¬ 
culties  and  embarrassments  for  the 
Italian  government  The  gradual  but 
sure  consolidation  of  the  new  order  of 
things  in  Italy,  however,  assuredly  did 
not  escape  the  observation  of  the  acute 
successor  to  Pius  IX;  and,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  natural  march  of  events  has 
widened  the  aspirations  of  clericalism, 
formerly  only  bent  upon  bringing 
about  a  return  to  the  status  quo  ante— 
an  illusion  now  shared  by  none  save 
fanatics  in  Italy,  and,  strange  to  say, 
by  certain  influential  members  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  communion  in  this 
country.  The  clerical  party  in  Italy 
has  gained  not  less,  and  probably  more, 
from  thirty  years  of  settled  and  united 
government  than  its  nominal  oppo¬ 
nents.  It  numbers  in  its  ranks  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  both  of  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  and  the  upper  ftourgreoisie— men, 
in  fact,  who  are  as  much  interested  as 
their  anti-clerical  neighbors  in  prevent¬ 
ing  any  revolutionary  programme  from 
being  brought  into  practical  operation. 
It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  were  the 
official  programme  of  the  clerical  party 
to  be  carried  into  effect  in  Italy  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  a  revolution  could  be  the 
result  As  a  matter  of  fact  that  party 
may  be  said  to  live  on  the  government 
which,  on  paper,  it  regards  as  the  crea¬ 


ture  of  free-thought,  freemasonry,  and 
all  the  freedoms  dreaded  by  priests 
from  the  beginning  of  time.  The  sons 
of  families  belonging  to  the  middle 
classes,  and  often  the  fathers  them¬ 
selves  of  those  families,  are, -as  a  rule, 
employes  in  one  capacity  or  another  of 
the  state,  and  depend  upon  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  their  daily  bread. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  advert  to  the  at¬ 
tempts  made  at  different  times  by  the 
Italian  government  to  And  some  mode 
of  compromise  with  the  Vatican  with¬ 
out  surrendering  those  rights  which 
the  will  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
nation  had  confided  to  its  care  by  the 
plebiscite  of  1870.  The  proposed  ces¬ 
sion  of  the  so-called  Leonine  city  to 
the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  strip  of  territory  reach¬ 
ing  to  the  sea-coast,  has  never,  we 
believe,  owing  to  the  obvious  difficul¬ 
ties  and  inconveniences  its  adoption 
would  entail  upon  both  governments, 
been  seriously  considered  by  either 
party.  The  clerical  party,  indeed, 
maintains  an  ambiguous  reserve  as  to 
what  terms  Avould  be  accepted  by  the 
Vatican;  and  in  that  reserve  lies  much 
of  its  strength.  It  may  be  described 
as  an  unknown  quantity  remaining 
outside  the  active  political  orbit,  the 
effects  of  whose  sudden  entry  into  the 
political  life  of  the  country  could  not 
be  gauged  with  any  accuracy. 

It  is  obvious  that,  were  the  “Non 
Expedit”  to  be  withdrawn,  a  clerical 
group  would  immediately  be  added  to 
the  number  of  those  which  have  al¬ 
ready  done  much  to  weaken  each  suc¬ 
cessive  ministry,  and  have  by  no 
means  contributed  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Italian  Chamber  or  to  its  popularity 
with  the  country.  The  means  at  the 
disposal  of  such  a  group,  and,  if  we  are 
to  judge  from  the  methods  pursued  by 
the  clerical  elements  in  other  conti¬ 
nental  parliaments,  the  tactics  it  would 
probably  pursue,  would  speedily  raise 
it  to  be  an  important  factor  at  Monte- 
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citorlo.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that 
such  a  group  should  exist  within  the 
Italian  Parliament  and  yet  pretend  to 
ignore  the  periodical  denunciations  on 
the  part  of  the  Pope  of  Italian  institu¬ 
tions,  and  the  claims  of  the  papacy  to  a 
temporal  jurisdiction  which  could  not 
be  satisfied  without  causing  revolution 
and  civil  war,  not  in  Rome  alone,  but 
throughout  the  Italian  peninsula  and 
Sicily.  Any  clerical  group  sent  to 
Montecitorio  by  a  clerical  vote  must  in¬ 
fallibly  become  a  revolutionary  party— 
unless.  Indeed,  the  Vatican  were  to 
withdraw  all  claims  to  temporal  juris¬ 
diction  over  Rome;  and  such  a  party 
could  not  fall  to  be  a  source  of  embar¬ 
rassment,  not  only  to  the  Vatican,  but 
also  to  itself. 

It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that 
Leo  XIII  was  guilty  of  inconsistency 
when  he  ordered  the  French  Catholics 
to  support  the  Republic  as  long  as 
that  form  of  government  should  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  France;  and  his  attitude  to¬ 
wards  the  Italian  monarchy  has  been 
quoted  as  a  proof  of  this  inconsistency. 
It  is  apt  to  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
Leo  XIII  demanded  of  the  French 
Catholics  that  they  should  support  the 
civil  power,  whatever  temporary  form 
that  power  might,  by  the  will  of  the 
majority,  assume;  and  that  they  were 
urged  to  distinguish  between  the  con¬ 
stitutional  form  of  government  and  the 
leaders  and  parties  by  which  that  gov¬ 
ernment  was  carried  on.  They  were 
directed  to  be  loyal  to  the  constitution; 
but  at  the  same  time  they  were  or¬ 
dered  so  to  unite  and  consolidate  their 
political  vote  that  it  should  be  in  their 
power  to  bring  into  office  only  men 
who  should  govern  In  accordance  with 
Catholic  spirit  and  tradition.  That 
Pope  Leo  XIII  maintained  and  upheld 
the  “Non  Expedlt”  in  Italy,  is,  in  our 
opinion,  a  proof  of  his  political  consis¬ 
tency,  Had  he  withdrawn  it  he  would 
have  stultified  his  political  action  both 
In  Prance  and  in  Germany  by  creating 


•a  revolutionary  party  within  a  Catholic 
state;  he  would  have  alienated  from 
the  clerical  party  in  Italy  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  a  large  proportion  of  its 
tacit  supporters,  the  security  of  whose 
temporal  affairs  depends  upon  the  in¬ 
ternal  peace  and  settled  government  of 
the  country,  and  he  would,  moreover, 
have  increased  the  dreaded  infiuence 
of  the  Socialists  by  still  further  weak¬ 
ening  the  hands  of  the  great  consti¬ 
tutional  parties  in  the  Italian  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

It  is  premature  to  attempt  to  foretell 
what  may  be  the  attitude  adopted  by 
Pope  Pius  X  towards  this  complicated 
question.  It  was  regarded  by  his  im¬ 
mediate  predecessor  from  a  purely  po¬ 
litical  point  of  view.  It  is  possible 
that  the  present  pontiff  may  look  at  it 
in  a  less  mundane  way,  and  in  one 
more  befitting  his  position  as  spiritual 
pastor  of  his  Italian  fiock.  We  con¬ 
fess,  however,  that  we  are  unable  to 
believe  that  either  Pius  X  or  any  suc¬ 
ceeding  Pope  will  find  himself  able 
finally  to  renounce  all  pretensions  to 
temporal  sovereignty  while  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  society  remain  in  their  present 
state.  A  withdrawal  of  the  “Non  Ex- 
pedit”  in  Italy  would,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  Italians  belonging  both  to  cleri¬ 
cal  and  constitutional  parties,  with 
whom  we  have  had  the  privilege  of  dis¬ 
cussing  the  subject,  be  a  grave  political 
and  social  blunder,  unless  accompanied 
by  a  renunciation  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  of  claims  which  it  has  taken 
long  centuries  to  consolidate,  and  the 
abandonment  of  which  can  only  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  slow  and  sure  prog¬ 
ress  of  future  years. 

There  is,  however,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  hinted,  another  aspect  to  this 
question.  While  the  political  situation 
created  by  the  forced  abstention  from 
the  polls  of  all  Italians  possessing'  the 
franchise  who  place  their  theoretical 
duty  to  the  Church  before  their  prac¬ 
tical  duty  to  their  country  is  of  decided 
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advantage  to  the  Vatican,  the  Italian 
government  is,  as  Signor  Bonghi  af¬ 
firms  in  bis  articie  from  which  we 
have  already  quoted,  in  too  secure  and 
logical  a  position  to  make  its  ofllcial 
recognition  or  non-recognition  by  the 
Vatican  a  matter  of  any  great 
moment.  Both  Vatican  and  Quiri- 
nal,  therefore,  are  not  unwilling 
to  allow  matters  to  remain  as  they  are. 
Notwithstanding  the  diatribes  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  journals  of  the  respective 
governments,  a  mutual  understanding 
exists  on  all  matters  of  practical  im¬ 
portance;  and  the  communication  be¬ 
tween  them  is  far  more  constant  and, 
we  may  add,  more  amicable  than  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  case. 

We  have  yet,  however,  to  consider 
the  effect  of  ecclesiastical  prohibition 
of  Catholics  from  voting  at  the  politi¬ 
cal  elections  on  the  nation  at  large; 
and  it  is  to  the  Italian  people  we  must 
look,  and  not  to  the  rival  governments 
seated  in  Rome,  in  order  to  realize  the 
cynical  indifference  of  Vaticanism  to¬ 
wards  any  other  consideration  than  po¬ 
litical  expediency.  It  was  this  motive 
that  prompted  the  late  Pope  Leo  XIII 
deliberately  to  refuse  to  some  millions 
of  Italian  Catholics  the  right  of  voting 
at  parliamentary  elections.  A  new 
generation  has  been  born  and  arrived 
at  manhood  during  bis  long  pontificate 
—a  generation  which,  we  may  observe, 
is  not  anti-clerical,  or  anti-Christian, 
but  frankly  and  good-humoredly  in¬ 
different  to  any  form  of  dogmatic  re¬ 
ligion;  and  therefore,  per  contra,  to  any 
form  of  anti-clericalism  or  atheism.  It 
can  scarcely  have  escaped  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  Vatican  that  this  spirit  of 
indifference  is  rapidly  spreading,  even 
among  the  least  educated  classes  in 
Italy;  nor  that  in  Italy,  as  in  other  con¬ 
tinental  countries,  Catholicism  as  a 
spiritual  force,  is  steadily  losing  its 
bold  upon  the  masses. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
had  the  action  of  the  Vatican  not  tend¬ 


ed  deliberately  to  exclude  all  Catholic 
infiuence  from  the  parliamentary  elec¬ 
torate,  much  of  the  indifferentism,  so 
remarkable  to  any  foreign  observer 
who  enjoys  opportunities  of  being 
brought  into  contact  with  the  middle 
and  lower  Italian  classes,  would  not 
exist. 

Pope  Leo  XIII  has  taught  the  mod¬ 
ern  Italian  that,  if  he  would  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  “good”  Catholic  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Church,  he  must  take  no  part  in 
the  forming  of  his  country’s  future; 
and  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
that,  in  reaffirming  and  maintaining 
the  prohibition  issued  by  Pius  IX,  he 
must  have  chosen  to  sacrifice  the  spir¬ 
itual  needs  of  his  Italian  children 
rather  than  weaken  the  political  posi¬ 
tion  secured  to  the  Vatican  by  the 
“Non  Expedit.”  It  was  frequently 
stated  in  the  columns  of  clerical  news¬ 
papers  and  reviews  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  late  Pope  that  he  was  only  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  favorable  moment  to  with¬ 
draw  the  “Non  Expedit,”  and  to  throw 
the  whole  weight  of  the  Catholic  vote 
into  the  arena  of  Italian  politics.  We 
imagine,  however,  that  Leo  XIII  and 
his  advisers  Avere  perfectly  well  aware 
that,  beyond  the  introduction  into  the 
Italian  Chamber  of  an  unruly  and  pos¬ 
sibly  compromising  group,  little  would 
be  gained  by  such  a  step;  while  much 
might  be  lost  by  revealing  to  the  world 
that  the  Indifferentism  to  Avhich  we 
have  alluded  had  considerably  dimin¬ 
ished  the  pretended  strength  of  Ca¬ 
tholicism  as  a  political  infiuence  in  the 
country. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  financial  side 
to  the  question  which  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  The  important  part  played 
by  finance  in  the  late  pontificate  will 
probably  never  be  known  save  to  a 
very  few.  It  is,  however,  we  believe, 
an  open  secret  that  intense  dissatis¬ 
faction  exists  in  certain  official  quar¬ 
ters  with  the  whole  financial  condition 
of  the  Vatican,  and  with  the  way  in 
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which  vast  sums  have  been  squandered 
during  recent  years  in  unprolitabie 
speculations,  and  in  advancing  capital 
to  impoverished  Roman  nobles  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Vatican  party  on  securities 
possessing  little  value  beyond  that  of 
the  paper  upon  which  they  were  in¬ 
scribed.  The  dlflJculty,  or  rather  the 
impossibility,  of  obtaining  any  trust¬ 
worthy  information  as  to  the  financial 
system  pursued  by  the  administrators 
of  the  papal  treasury  has  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  protest  on  the  part  of  more 
than  one  prominent  cardinal  not  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Curia.  The  heavy  losses 
for  which  Monsignor  P’olchi  was  made 
the  scapegoat  some  years  ago,  and  the 
more  recent  disappearance  of  a  large 
sum  of  money  from  safes  in  the  papal 
apartment  of  which  the  Pope  himself 
was  said  to  keep  the  keys,  created  a 
feeling  of  distrust  which  has  by  no 
means  subsided.  It  is  evident  that 
where  princes  of  the  Church  are  un¬ 
able  to  obtain  satisfactory  information, 
the  outside  world  can  have  little  facil¬ 
ity  for  forming  anything  but  untrust¬ 
worthy  surmises.  We  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Leo  XIII  was  his  own  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer;  and  his  sever¬ 
ity  towards  Mousignor  Folchi  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  many  of  those  in  a  position 
to  judge,  to  be  another  instance  of  his 
readiness  to  allow  others  to  suffer  for 
his  own  mistakes. 

•  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
legend  of  the  “Prisoner  of  the  Vatican” 
has  been  of  great  pecuniary  value. 
Since  the  early  Middle  Ages  no  pontifi¬ 
cate  has  witnessed  so  perpetual  a 
flow  of  pilgrims  bearing  gifts  in  money 
and  kind  to  the  Vicar  of  Christ  as 
that  which  has  just  closed.  Nor  can 
we  wonder,  in  view  of  the  grotesque 
misrepresentations  of  the  position  of 
the  sovereign  pontiff  which  perpetually 
appear  in  clerical  journals,  and  which 
form  the  subject  of  moving  discourses 
from  the  pulpits  in  country  districts 
and  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  great 


towns,  that  this  should  be  the  case.  As 
the  withdrawal  of  the  “Non  Expedit” 
would  of  necessity  signify  recognition 
on  the  part  of  the  Vatican  of  the  Ital¬ 
ian  constitution  and  of  the  national 
Parliament  seated  in  the  Italian  capi¬ 
tal,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how 
the  fiction  of  persecution  and  lack  of 
independence  could  logically  be  main¬ 
tained  by  the  clerical  party,  should  its 
numbers  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  polls. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Pope 
Leo  XIII,  like  many  a  lesser  man,  was 
keenly  alive  to  the  advantages  accom¬ 
panying  the  possession  of  money.  If 
we  are  to  believe  those  who  were  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted  with  its  members, 
the  generation  of  the  Pecci  family,  of 
which  Gioacchino  Peed  was  the  last 
survivor,  was  not  conspicuous  for  its 
liberality;  and  several  instances  might 
be  recounted  to  show  that  Leo  XIII 
was  by  no  means  addicted  to  acts  of 
generosity,  even  towards  those  who 
might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have 
some  claims  upon  his  purse.  There 
are  many  who  believe  Leo  XIII  to  have 
been  more  influenced  by  pecuniary  con¬ 
siderations,  both  in  his  French  and  in 
his  Italian  policy,  than  is  generally 
supposed;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  while  in  France  his  policy  chiefly 
aimed  at  cajoling  the  government  into 
tolerating  the  political  and  commercial 
abuses  practised  by  certain  of  the  so- 
called  religious  congregations  in  return 
foE  Catholic  support  of  the  Republic, 
in  Italy  his  ceaseless  opposition  to  any 
open  conciliation  with  the  monarchy 
was  not  a  little  prompted  by  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  conciliation  must  in¬ 
fallibly  lead  to  a  grave  diminution,  If 
not  a  total  cessation,  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions  from  all  parts  of  the  world  in 
aid  of  the  persecuted  and  imprisoned 
head  of  the  Church.  . 

We  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any¬ 
thing  In  the  political  relations  of  the 
late  Pope  with  the  United  Kingdom 
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calling  for  special  attention  in  these 
pages,  except  bis  action  in  Ireland,  and 
his  decision,  most  unfortunately  wrung 
from  him  against  his  better  Judgment, 
as  to  the  validity  of  orders  in  the  An¬ 
glican  Church. 

Towards  Irish  disaffection  Leo  XIII 
may  be  said  to  have  assumed  an  atti¬ 
tude  diametrically  opposed  to  that 
which  he  displayed  towards  the  Slav 
national  movement  in  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary.  His  letters  to  the  Irish  bishops, 
at  a  period  when  matters  in  Ireland 
were  drifting  into  a  position  in  which 
serious  collision  with  the  government 
seemed  to  be  inevitable,  contained 
earnest  exhortations  to  respect  for,  and 
co-operation  with,  the  British  authori¬ 
ties,  and  reiterated  the  firm  belief  of 
the  writer  in  British  equity  and  gener¬ 
osity.  When  these  measures  failed, 
Leo  XIII  despatched  the  late  Cardinal, 
at  that  time  Monsignore,  Persico  to 
Ireland,  with  instructions  to  examine 
the  political  and  social  situation  and 
to  report  directly  to  the  Pope  the  re¬ 
sult  of  bis  examination. 

Cardinal  Persico’s  mission,  as  he 
often  subsequently  informed  us,  was  a 
task  by  no  means  easy  of  fulfilment. 
The  result  of  his  report  on  the  Irish 
Nationalist  organizations  was  an  un¬ 
equivocal  condemnation  of  the  methods 
of  violence  and  sedition  by  which  those 
organizations  sought  at  that  period  to 
attain  their  ends;  and,  as  is  well 
known,  the  Pope’s  disapproval  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  were  alike  received  in 
a  spirit  anything  but  submissive  or 
obedient  by  the  agitators,  both  clerical 
and  lay.  It  may  be  observed  that 
there  was  no  ground  for  a  political 
arritre  pemie  in  the  mind  of  Leo  XIII 
to  infiuence  his  action  in  Ireland,  such 
as  those  which  undoubtedly  infiuenced 
his  policy  towards  the  disaffected 
races  in  the  Austrian  Empire.  The 
goodwill  of  the  British  government  to¬ 
wards  Catholicism  might  be  acquired 
without  risk  of  interfering  with  the 


political  aims  of  Vaticanism;  and  the 
Pope  cherished  hopes  that  official  dip¬ 
lomatic  relations  with  England  might 
spring  from  this  action. 

Into  the  question  of  the  papal  de¬ 
cision  as  to  the  validity  of  Anglican  or¬ 
ders,  it  hardly  comes  within  the  scope 
of  this  review  to  enter.  We  have  been 
assured  on  very  high  authority  that 
Pope  Leo  XIII  was  from  the  first  dis¬ 
inclined  to  reoi)en  the  controversy  on 
the  subject,  and  still  more  so  to  pro¬ 
nounce  a  definite  opinion  upon  a  ques¬ 
tion  which,  though  brought  to  his  no¬ 
tice  by  the  representatives  of  a  party 
within  the  Anglican  Church,  had  not 
been  raised  by  any  official  or  authori¬ 
tative  section  of  that  communion.  We 
have  been  further  assured  that  Leo 
XIII  was  personally  of  the  same  fa¬ 
vorable  opinion  as  to  the  probable  va¬ 
lidity  of  the  orders  of  the  English 
Church  as  was  held  by  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  unprejudiced  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  commission  appointed  by 
him  to  inquire  into  the  subject.  Other 
counsels,  however,  prevailed  in  the  end. 
The  late  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  West¬ 
minster  once  more  afforded  a  proof  of 
his  complete  ignorance  as  to  the  char¬ 
acter  and  sentiments  of  the  vast  major¬ 
ity  of  his  compatriots  by  using  all  his 
infiuence  to  secure  a  decision  of  in¬ 
validity,  under  the  impression  that  a 
general  secession  of  beneficed  clergy 
from  the  English  Church  would  be  the 
immediate  result.  The  story  of  this 
fiasco  is  of  too  recent  a  date  to  need 
repetition  here;  but  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  seldom  in  the  course  of  Its 
history  has  the  Vatican  been  misled 
into  making  so  false  a  step  as  when  it 
took  official  cognizance  of  a  request 
emanating  from  an  unofficial  body  of 
Anglican  Churchmen.  But,  as  we 
have  already  pointed  out.  Cardinal 
Vaughan  and  the  English  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  bishops  were  alone  responsible  for 
this  egregious  blunder,  which  practical¬ 
ly  had  no  other  result  than  to  demon- 
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strate  iu  an  unmistakable  manner  the 
profound  indifference  of  the  immense 
majority  of  the  English  clergy  and 
laity  to  the  opinions  of  the  Vatican  on 
such  subjects. 

There  are  many  other  points  in  the 
world-embracing  activity  of  Pope  Leo 
XIII  upon  which  inevitable  restric¬ 
tions  of  space  forbid  us  to  touch;  and 
upon  some  of  these,  such  us  his  atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  so-called  American¬ 
ism  in  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  we  refrain  from  comment¬ 
ing,  inasmuch  as  they  belong  to  the 
spiritual  rather  than  to  the  purely  po¬ 
litical  category  of  his  pontifical  actions. 
Whether  the  ceaseless  energy  displayed 
by  the  late  Pope  in  the  field  of  Euro¬ 
pean  politics  has  been  productive  of 
any  lasting  benefit  to  the  great  spirit¬ 
ual  body  of  which  he  was  the  head, 
or  whether  he  has  only  succeeded  in 
temporarily  increasing  the  strength  and 
infiuence  of  a  political  clericalism 
which  has  little  enough  of  the  spirit 
of  Christ  in  its  constitution,  time  alone 
can  show.  If  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
universal  satisfaction  expressed  at  the 
election  of  Cardinal  Sarto  to  be  his 
successor,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
world  was  weary  of  the  constant  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  Vatican  in  its  political 
affairs,  and  that  the  policy  of  Leo  XIII 
,  was  not  regarded  as  successful  even  in 
professedly  Catholic  countries. 

Before  concluding  our  review’  of  the 
remarkable  pontificate  of  Pope  Leo 
XIII,  we  would  briefly  glance  at  the 
heritage  which  he  has  left  to  his  suc¬ 
cessor  In  St.  Peter’s  chair. 

In  Italy  the  oflicial  situation  between 
Church  and  State  remains  the  same  as 
it  was  in  1878,  when  Cardinal  Peed 
ascended  the  papal  throne;  nor  is  it  like¬ 
ly  that  it  will  be  modified  to  any  ma¬ 
terial  extent  by  Pope  Pius  X.  Austria, 
by  her  action  in  the  recent  Conclave, 
has  manifested  in  no  ambiguous  way 
her  dissatisfaction  with  the  policy 


adopted  by  the  late  Pope  within  her 
dominions,  and  her  fear  lest  It  should 
be  continued  by  bis  successor.  It  may 
be  considered  as  unlikely  that  the  anx¬ 
iety  recently  displayed  by  the  Emperor 
William  to  propitiate  the  Holy  See  has 
for  Its  ultimate  object  any  other  than 
that  w’hlch  must  be  apparent  to  all 
who  are  conversant  with  the  relative 
positions  of  the  political  parties  in  the 
iteiebstag,  and  the  necessities  in  which 
his  Majesty  finds  himself  placed  with 
regard  to  them.  That  these  necessi¬ 
ties  might  at  any  time  disappear,  and 
the  aspect  of  affairs  change  within  the 
German  Empire,  is  probabiy  as  well 
understood  in  the  Vatican  as  it  is  in 
Berlin.  In  France  Pius  X  has  a  tangled 
skein  to  unravel;  and  in  Belgium  the 
volte-face  of  Leo  XIII  from  Socialism 
has  lost  to  the  Vatican  much  of  its 
former  infiuence.  In  Russia  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Holy  See  were  re¬ 
sumed  during  the  latter  years  of  the 
late  pontificate  at  a  sacrifice  of  local 
Roman  Catholic  Interests  which  a 
Pope  who  is  regarded  as  a  pastor 
rather  than  as  a  politician  might  well 
hesitate  to  Increase. 

Pope  Leo  XIII  has  left  the  papacy 
officially  at  peace  with  every  country 
save  Italy;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  peace  be  durable.  A 
large  number  of  thinking  Catholics  of 
every  nation  have  regarded  w’ith  not  a 
little  uneasiness  the  materialization,  if 
such  a  term  be  permissible,  of  Roman 
Catholicism  under  his  guiding  infiu¬ 
ence.  The  organization  of  a  militant 
party  and  a  militant  press  in  every 
state,  ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
the  Internal  and  external  embarrass¬ 
ments  of  that  state  in  order  to  further 
the  political  and  social  aims  of  Vati¬ 
canism,  cannot  be  said  to  be  favorable 
to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  any  coun¬ 
try  In  which  it  prosecutes  its  labors. 
It  is  but  necessary  to  glance  at  the  In¬ 
ternal  conditions  of  France,  of  Ger¬ 
many,  of  Austria-Hungary,  of  Italy,  in 
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order  to  learn  an  object-lesson  from 
the  action  of  a  political  party  carrying 
on  its  campaign  in  the  name  of  Catholi¬ 
cism.  It  is  but  necessary  to  subscribe 
to  certain  clerical  Journals  widely  cir¬ 
culated  in  those  countries,  in  order  to 
realize  to  what  extent  superstition  has 
been  employed  as  the  handmaid  to  po¬ 
litical  and  social  agitation  during  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  XIII.  As  we  ob¬ 
served  in  the  first  portion  of  this  re¬ 
view,  the  late  Pope  was  acute  enough 
Indirectly  to  utilize  some  of  the  very 
elements  of  unrest  in  modern  society 
which  he  condemned  alike  on  religious 
and  on  social  grounds.  The  liberty  and 
license  of  the  Press,  to  take  but  one 
example,  formed  the  subject  on  more 
than  one  occasion  of  his  denunciation; 
and  yet  no  occupant  of  St.  Peter’s 
chair  ever  relied  so  much  on  the  public 
Press  as  Leo  XIII;  nor,  without  his 
encouragement  and  support,  more  or 
less  directly  accorded,  could  politico- 
clerical  Journalism  have  attained  such 
proportions  or  commanded  such  infiu- 
ence  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years. 

The  vote  of  the  Sacred  College  has 
fallen  upon  a  cardinal  who,  to  quote 
the  expression  of  the  eminent  Italian 
writer  on  the  position  of  the  Vatican, 
Signore  de  Cesare,  may  be  regarded  in 
some  sense  as  a  possible  “Papa  di  ri- 
piego.”  That  the  Patriarch  of  Venice 
was  chosen  to  be  the  successor  to  Leo 
XIII  may  reasonably  be  taken  to  de¬ 
note  that  the  personal  infiuence  of  the 
late  pontiff,  admiration  for  his  intellec¬ 
tual  activity,  and  veneration  for  his 
age  and  character  were  insufficient  to 
stifie,  even  in  the  Sacred  College  itself, 
a  growing  distrust  of  his  political  rest¬ 
lessness,  or  to  allay  fears  lest  the  keys 
of  St.  Peter  might  again  be  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  a  pope  who  should  be 
more  politician  than  pastor. 

We  do  not  believe  the  protest  on  the 
part  of  Austria  against  the  possible 
election  of  Cardinal  Rampolla  to  have 


carried  the  weight  with  the  Conclave 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  it  in  some 
quarters.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  veto,  or,  as  it  is  more  officially 
termed,  the  esclusiva,  was  denounced 
both  by  Gregory  XVI  and  by  Plus  IX 
as  an  unwarrantable  interference  with 
the  liberty  of  the  Sacred  College  in  exer¬ 
cising  its  highest  and  most  responsible 
privilege;  and  that,  moreover,  any 
plausible  motive  for  thus  turning  into 
a  political  farce  the  solemn  pretensions 
of  a  Conclave  was  swept  away  when 
the  power  of  electing  a  candidate  to 
the  papal  throne  was  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Roman  clergy  and  popu¬ 
lace  and  confided  solely  to  the  Cardi- 
nalate.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Sacred  College  would  not  to-day 
tolerate  the  formal  Insistence,  on  the 
part  of  any  of  the  three  Powers  which 
once  exercised  the  right  of  veto,  to  re¬ 
vive  a  practice  so  derogatory  to  its  dig¬ 
nity  and  supernatural  claims.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  Cardinal  Puzyna’s  inspired  ob¬ 
servation,  at  the  moment  when  the 
voting  of  the  Conclave  appeared  to  be 
tending  in  favor  of  the  minister  who 
was  generally  regarded  as  responsible 
for  much  of  the  dead  Pope’s  foreign 
policy,  must  have  deepened  the  already 
strong  conviction  of  the  dangers 
which  might  result  should  that  policy 
be  continued. 

We  have  seen  it  stated  that  Pope 
Pius  X  will  be  a  “liberal”  pope.  Sim¬ 
ilar  statements,  we  need  hardly  remind 
our  readers,  were  also  made  concerning 
Pius  IX  and  Leo  XIII;  and  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that 
such  a  combination  is,  and  must  be, 
impossible.  It  Is  conceivable,  and 
even  likely,  that  laments  over  the  loss 
of  territorial  sovereignty  and  mislead¬ 
ing  assertions  as  to  the  position  of  the 
Holy  See  will  be  heard  less  frequently 
from  Pius  X  than  from  his  immediate 
predecessor.  His  present  Holiness  pre¬ 
served  a  significant  silence  on  the  sub- 
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ject  when  replying  to  a  telegram  of 
congratulation  recently  sent  to  him  by 
the  German  Catholic  Congress,  in 
which  hopes  were  expressed  that  the 
temporal  power  might  be  restored  to 
him.  Pope  Plus  X  may  feel  that  si¬ 
lence  on  this  question,  while  implying 
no  consent  towards  the  new  order  of 
things,  is  preferable  to,  and  more  dig¬ 
nified  than,  violent  statements  which 
are  both  untrue  and  illogical.  But  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that,  as  Bishop 
of  Mantua  and  as  Patriarch  of  Venice, 
the  present  Pope  showed,  both  in  his 
pastorals  and  in  his  episcopal  action,  a 
sacerdotal  Intolerance  of  liberty  of 
thought  and  conscience  scarcely  com¬ 
patible  with  conciliatory  or  liberal  ten¬ 
dencies.  The  “liberal”  Catholic  move¬ 
ment  has  been  denounced  by  him  in 
terms  as  unmeasured  as  any  employed 
by  Pope  Leo  XIII. 

The  first  encyclicals  of  Plus  X  will 
be  awaited  with  curiosity  and  anxiety 
by  all  those  who  have  realized  that  in 
the  last  twenty-five  years  the  infiuence 
of  the  Vatican  has  become  a  factor  in 
European  politics  which  cannot  be  ig¬ 
nored.  The  world  at  large  may  be  in- 
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different  as  to  whether  the  successor 
to  Leo  XIII  prove  himself  to  be  reac¬ 
tionary  or  liberal  in  his  attitude  to¬ 
wards  the  struggle  for  spiritual  and  In¬ 
tellectual  freedom  which,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  assertions  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  being  carried  on  as  keenly, 
though  perhaps  less  openly,  in  the 
Itoman  communion  as  in  other  Chris¬ 
tian  bodies.  Those,  however,  who 
have  followed  with  any  attention  Euro¬ 
pean  social  and  political  history  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  decades  will  be  deeply 
interested  in  observing  the  uses  to 
which  Pope  Plus  X  will  put  the  po¬ 
litical  legacy  left  him  by  his  predeces¬ 
sor.  There  are  many  who  believe  that, 
at  perhaps  no  very  distant  period,  the 
militant  clerical  elements  which  Leo 
XIII  succeeded  in  welding  into  a 
weapon  for  the  defence  of  the  material 
needs  of  the  Church  will  be  found  to 
be  weakening  its  spiritual  Infiuence, 
and  to  be  a  source  of  future  danger 
and  embarrassment  in  the  fight  waged 
by  Roman  Catholicism  for  supremacy 
over  the  mind  and  the  conscience  of 
mankind. 


STUDIES  IN  LITERARY  PSYCHOLOGY:  THE  SYNTAX  OF 
DE  QUINCEY. 


It  was  in  examining  the  writings  of 
De  Quincey,  with  no  other  view  origi¬ 
nally  than  the  improvement  of  my  own 
English,  that  I  first  came  across  cer¬ 
tain  facts  which  led  me  to  the  notion 
that  there  may  be  some  necessary  con¬ 
nection  between  the  structure  of  a 
man’s  sentences  and  his  more  human 
characteristics,  and  that  style,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  individual,  is  but  a  kind  of 
gesture  or  gait,  revealing,  with  the 


faithfulness  of  an  unconscious  habit, 
the  essential  peculiarities  of  the  writ¬ 
er’s  temperament  and  modes  of  life. 

This  notion  came  home  to  me  only 
gradually;  so  that  these  notes,  which 
end  as  a  page  of  literary  psychology, 
begin,  in  all  simplicity  of  heart,  ap  an 
exercise  in  syntax  and  rhetoric.  I 
shall  leave  them  as  they  came,  jotted 
down  in  the  course  of  reading;  for 
whatever  truth  there  is  in  them  will  in 
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this  manner  appear  in  its  own  plain 
way,  not  yet  arranged  to  suit  any 
theory. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  me  during 
this  analysis  of  De  Quincey,  was  that 
there  was  something  very  individual, 
something  decidedly  queer,  in  his  man¬ 
agement  of  verbs.  I  began  according- 
iy  to  count  the  verbs  in  his  writings, 
adding  to  them  adverbs  and  active 
participles,  as  against  the  nouns  and 
adjectives;  and,  when  I  found  a  great 
preponderance  of  the  latter  kind,  I  did 
the  like  by  two  writers  as  dissimilar 
as  possible  from  De  Quincey— namely, 
De  Foe  and  Stevenson,  with  the  exact¬ 
ly  opposite  result.  It  seemed  to  me 
now  that  I  had  got  two  categories  of 
style— the  one  in  which  the  chief  part 
was  given  to  action,  as  in  De  Foe  and 
Stevenson;  and  the  other  in  which,  so 
to  speak,  mere  being,  mere  quality,  was 
to  the  fore;  and  looking  round,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  style  might  be 
roughly  divided  into  these  two  cate¬ 
gories,  with  a  third  added,  containing 
writers,  like  Landor,  in  whom  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  verb  and  of  noun  are  very 
equally  represented.  But  having  es¬ 
tablished  this,  I  continued  to  work  at 
De  Quincey,  and  found  that  there  were 
other  and  more  subtle,  or  more  im¬ 
portant,  peculiarities  connected,  appar¬ 
ently,  with  this  one,  and  of  these  fur¬ 
ther  peculiarities  the  following  notes 
contain  an  analysis.  The  following 
is  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  the 
Opium  Eater,  and,  I  should  venture  to 
add,  in  the  whole  of  English  prose: — 

Let  it  suffice,  at  least  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  to  say,  that  a  few  fragments  of 
bread  from  the  breakfast-table  of  one 
individual  (who  supposed  me  to  be  ill, 
but  did  not  know  of  my  being  in  utter 
want),  and  these  at  uncertain  intervals, 
constituted  my  whole  support.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  former  part  of  my  sufferings 
in  ...  I  was  homeless,  and  very  sel¬ 
dom  slept  under  a  roof.  To  this  con¬ 
stant  exposure  to  the  open  air  I 
ascribe  it  mainly  that  I  did  not  sink 


under  my  torments.  Latterly,  how¬ 
ever,  when  colder  and  more  inclement 
weather  came  on,  and  when,  from  the 
length  of  my  sufferings,  I  hud  begun  to 
sink  into  a  more  languishing  condition, 
it  was,  no  doubt,  fortunate  for  me 
that  the  same  person  to  whose  break- 
fast-table  I  had  access  allowed  me  to 
sleep  in  a  large  unoccupied  house,  of 
which  he  was  the  tenant.  Unoccupied, 
I  call  it,  for  there  was  no  household 
or  establishment  in  it;  nor  any  furni¬ 
ture,  except  a  table  and  a  few  chairs. 
But  I  found,  on  taking  possession  of 
my  new  quarters,  that  the  house  al¬ 
ready  contained  one  single  inmate,  a 
poor  friendless  child,  apparently  ten 
years  old;  but  she  seemed  hunger-bit¬ 
ten,  and  sufferings  of  that  sort  often 
make  children  look  older  than  they  are. 
From  this  lorn  child  I  learned  that  she 
had  slept  and  lived  there  alone  for 
some  time  before  I  came;  and  great 
was  the  joy  the  poor  creature  ex¬ 
pressed  when  she  found  that  I  was,  in 
future,  to  be  her  companion  through 
the  hours  of  darkness.  The  house  was 
large;  and,  from  the  want  of  furniture, 
the  noise  of  the  rats  made  a  prodigious 
echoing  on  the  spacious  staircase  and 
hall;  and  amidst  the  real  fieshly  ills  of 
cold,  and,  I  fear,  hunger,  the  forsaken 
child  had  found  leisure  to  suffer  still 
more  (it  appeared)  from  the  self-creat¬ 
ed  one  of  ghosts.  I  promised  her  pro¬ 
tection  against  all  ghosts  whatsoever; 
but  alas,  I  could  offer  her  no  other  as¬ 
sistance.  We  lay  upon  the  fioor,  with 
a  bundle  of  cursed  law  papers  for  a 
pillow,  but  with  no  other  covering 
than  a  sort  of  large  horseman’s 
cloak;  afterwards,  however,  we  dis¬ 
covered,  in  a  garret,  an  old  sofa-cover, 
a  small  piece  of  rug,  and  some  frag¬ 
ments  of  other  articles,  which  added 
a  little  to  our  warmth.  The  poor  child 
crept  close  to  me  for  warmth,  and 
for  security  against  her  ghostly 
enemies.  When  I  was  not  more 
than  usually  ill,  I  took  her  into 
my  arms,  so  that,  in  general, 
she  was  tolerably  warm,  and  often 
slept  when  I  could  not;  for  during  the 
last  two  months  of  my  sufferings.  I 
slept  much  in  daytime,  etc. 

In  this  page  I  have  counted,  of  verbs. 
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adverbs  and  active  participles,  about 
fifty,  as  against  a  hundred  and  fifty 
nouns  pronouns,  adjectives  and 
adjectival  participles.  But  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  quality  is  far  greater  than  that 
of  mere  quantity.  The  verbs  are  for 
the  most  part  verbs  of  existence  or  of 
mere  explanation,  and  many  are  in 
reality  only  fragments  of  adjectival 
sentences,  which,  in  other  languages, 
might  perhaps  have  been  replaced  by 
actual  adjectives.  Whatever  they  are— 
“was,”  “ascribe,"  “begun,”  “call  it”  (in 
the  sense  of  naming),  “found,” 
“learned,”  etc.,  etc.— they  serve  only  to 
bind  the  nouns  and  adjectives  into  logi¬ 
cal  sentences,  but  do  not  bring  much 
sense  of  action  into  the  passage.  Most 
of  them,  moreover,  might  be  replaced 
by  equally  indeterminate  words  with¬ 
out  altering  the  total  effect.  Look  on  the 
contrary  at  this  list  of  nouns  and  adjec¬ 
tives:— “Ill,”  “utter  want,”  “uncertain 
Interval,”  “whole  support,”  “suffer¬ 
ings,”  “two  months,”  “houseless,” 
“London,”  “roof,”  “constant  exposure,” 
“colder  and  more  Inclement  weather,” 
“length  of  sufferings,”  “languishing 
condition,”  “fortunate  person,”  “break¬ 
fast  table,”  “large  unoccupied  house,” 
‘tenant,”  “household  or  establishment,” 
“furniture,”  “table,”  “few  chairs,” 
“house,”  “single  Inmate,”  “poor  friend¬ 
less  child,”  “ten  years  old,”  “hunger 
bitten,”  “sufferings,”  “children,”  “old¬ 
er,”  “child,”  “great  joy,”  “poor  crea¬ 
ture,”  “house  of  darkness,”  “house,” 
“large,”  “want  of  furniture,”  “rats,” 
“noise,”  “staircase,”  “hall,”  “prodigious 
echoing,”  “spacious,”  “cold,”  “hunger,” 
“forsaken  child,”  “leisure,”  “ghosts,” 
“protection,”  “fioor,”  “bundle,”  “cursed 
law,”  “papers,”  “pillow,”  “covering,” 
“horseman’s  cloak,”  “sofa-cover,” 
“rug,”  “fragments,”  “article  s,” 
“warmth,”  “security,”  “ghostly  ene¬ 
mies,”  “usually  ill,”  “warmth.” 

Was  ever  such  a  catalogue  of  sugges¬ 
tions  of  gloom,  terror  and  misery?  The 
very  reiteration,  towards  the  end,  of 


the  word  “warmth,”  after  the  string  of 
words  like  “unoccupied  house,” 
“ghosts,”  “fioor,”  “bundle,”  “hors^ 
man’s  cloak,”  “fragments,”  is  of  the 
strangest  negative  effect,  even  without 
tlie  sequel  or  accompaniment  of  “se¬ 
curity,”  “ghostly  enemies,”  “ill,”  “hun¬ 
ger,”  “sufferings.”  What  a  study  in 
black  and  wretchedness,  as  Whistler 
would  have  put  it! 

But  verbs  are  not  merely  unimpor¬ 
tant  in  De  Quincey;  they  are  also  mis¬ 
managed,  for  the  indifference  to  action 
becomes  positive  incapacity.  Look  at 
this  passage  from  the  Opium  Eater:— 

Whatever  is  to  become  of  poor  Pira¬ 
nesi,  you  suppose,  at  least,  that  his  la¬ 
bors  must  in  some  way  terminate  here. 
But  raise  your  eyes,  and  behold  a  sec¬ 
ond  flight  of  steps  still  higher,  on 
which  again  Piranesi  is  perceived,  but 
this  time  standing  on  the  very  brink  of 
the  abyss.  Again  elevate  your  eye, 
*  and  a  still  more  aerial  flight  of  stairs 
is  beheld;  and  again  is  poor  Piranesi 
busy  on  bis  aspiring  labors;  and  so  on 
until  the  unfinished  stairs  and  Pira¬ 
nesi  both  are  lost  in  the  upper  gloom 
of  the  hall. 

All  through  this  passage  there  is  con¬ 
fusion  between  the  active  verb  and  the 
passive,  the  two  forms  alternating 
quite  without  reason  or  connection. 
Now,  as  It  happens,  this  accidentally 
coincides  with  the  matter  in  band,  and 
heightens  the  impression  of  the  whole 
thing  being  an  opium-dream,  almost  a 
nightmare.  But  take  a  passage  con¬ 
taining  merely  ordinary  statements, 
and  note  the  effect  of  this  peculiarity— 
I  should  almost  have  said,  this  char¬ 
acteristic  infirmity — of  De  Quincey’s. 
(Opium  Eater.) 

I  replied  that,  as  to  the  allegation  of 
his  enemies,  as  it  seemed  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  upon  such  reputable  testimony, 
seeing  that  the  three  parties  concerned 
all  agree  in  it.  It  did  not  become  me  to 
question  it;  but  the  defense  set  up  I 
must  demur  to.  He  proceeded  to  discuss 
the  matter,  and  to  lay  down  his  reasons; 
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but  it  seemed  to  me  so  impolitic  to 
pursue  an  argument  which  must  have 
presumed  a  man  mistaken  in  a  point 
belonging  to  bis  own  profession,  that  I 
did  not  press  him  even  when  his  course 
of  argument  seemed  open  to  objection; 
not  to  mention  that  a  man  who  talks 
nonsense,  even  though  “with  no  view 
to  profit,”  is  not  altogether  the  most 
agreeable  partner  in  a  dispute,  whether 
as  opponent  or  respondent.  I  confess, 
however,  etc. 

Here  are  twenty-eight  verbs.  Ask 
yourself  what  corresponding  impres¬ 
sion  of  movement,  activity,  they  leave 
in  you?  But  of  these  twenty-eight 
some  are  auxiliaries,  employed  as  por¬ 
tions,  often  merely  qualifying,  of  ideas. 
Ten  are  not  merely  of  Latin  origin,  but 
distinctly  abstract,  savoring  of  law 
courts  or  metaphysics— “reply,”  “estab¬ 
lish,”  “concern,”  “agree,”  “question,” 
“demur,”  “proceed,”  “discuss,”  “pre¬ 
sume,”  “press,”  “mention.”  With  this' 
spurious  quality  of  the  words  denoting 
movement  go  certain  other  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  the  passage.  Let  us  examine 
its  structure.  To  begin  with,  one  half 
of  the  matter  is  presented  for  the  first 
time  in  the  form  of  a  parenthesis,  or 
at  least  in  a  very  parenthetical  form— 
“as  to  the  allegation  of  his  enemies,” 
etc.,  the  second  half  making  its  appear¬ 
ance  also  in  a  somewhat  similar,  indi¬ 
rect,  referential,  shambling  sort  of 
way,  “as  it  seemed  to  be  established,” 
etc.  After  this  we  have  a  real  paren¬ 
thesis,  and  no  doubt  of  it.  “Seeing 
that,  etc.  .  .  .  agree  in  it.”  This  pa¬ 
renthesis  contains,  moreover,  two  invo¬ 
lutions,  or  what  seem  involutions, 
“agree  in,”  and  (by  elison)  “con¬ 
cerned.”  Closing  the  parenthesis 
we  get  the  other  half  of  the  subject, 
“it  did  not  become  me  to  question  ft,” 
presented  negatively  and  itself  a  ne¬ 
gation  (to  question).  Tacked  on,  like 
an  afterthought,  comes  the  third  main 
item,  again  presented  negatively,  “but 
the  defence  set  up  [De  Quincey  sets  up 


the  defence  before  having  made  his 
attack]  I  must  demur  to.”  Remark 
that  the  chief  verb  comes  so  late  that 
we  are  kept  in  suspense  as  to  which  it 
may  be;  it  might  have  been  “agree 
with,”  and  so  on. 

On  re-reading  this  sentence,  the  sus¬ 
picion  arises  that  it  may  be  a  joke,  and 
intended  as  a  caricature  of  polite  dis¬ 
cussion.  But  if  this  be  the  case  (which 
nothing  eise  ieads  one  to  suppose),  it  is 
merely  the  caricature,  by  De  Quincey, 
of  De  Quincey’s  own  style. 

Let  us  take  instead  the  last  para¬ 
graph  of  Levana;— 

Lo!  here  is  he,  whom  in  childhood  I 
dedicated  to  my  altars.  This  is  he 
that  once  I  made  my  darling.  Him  I 
led  astray,  him  I  beguiled,  and  from 
heaven  I  stole  away  his  young  heart 
to  mine.  Through  me  did  he  become 
idolatrous;  and  through  me  it  was,  by 
languishing  desires,  that  he  worshipped 
the  worm,  and  prayed  to  the  wormy 
grave.  Holy  was  the  grave  to  him; 
lovely  was  its  darkness;  saintly  its  cor¬ 
ruption.  Him,  this  young  idolator,  I 
have  seasoned  for  thee,  dear  gentle 
sister  of  Sighs!  Do  thou  take  him  now 
to  thy  heart,  and  season  him  for  our 
dreadful  sister.  And  thou- turning  to 
the  Mater  Tenebrarum,  she  said— “Wick¬ 
ed  sister,  that  temptest  and  hatest,  do 
thou  take  him  from  her.  See  that  thy 
sceptre  lie  heavy  on  his  head.  Suffer 
not  woman  and  her  tenderness  to  sit 
near  him  in  bis  darkness.  Banish  the 
frailties  of  hope,  wither  the  relenting 
of  love,  scorch  the  fountain  of  tears, 
curse  him  as  only  thou  canst  curse. 
So  shall  be  be  accomplished  in  the  fur¬ 
nace,  so  shall  be  see  the  things  that 
ought  not  to  be  seen,  sights  that  are 
abominable  and  secrets  that  are  unut¬ 
terable.  So  shall  he  read  elder  truths, 
sad  truths,  grand  truths,  fearful  truths. 
So  shall  he  rise  again  before  he  dies, 
and  so  shall  our  commission  be  ac¬ 
complished  which  from  God  we  bad— 
to  plague  bis  heart  until  we  bad  un¬ 
folded  the  capacities  of  his  spirit. 

A  certain  heavy  jerkiness,  very  char¬ 
acteristic  of  De  Quincey,  seems  in  this 
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sentence  to  depend  upon  the  needless 
reiteration  of  pronouns;  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  alternation,  equally  avoida¬ 
ble,  of  their  cases,  thus:— “Him,” 
“him,”  “bis,”  “he,”  “whom,”  “he,” 
“him,”  “him,”  “his,”  “he,”  “he,”  “him,” 
“him,”  “him,”  and  “I,”  “my,”  “I,” 
“my,”  “I,”  “I,”  “I,”  “mine,”  “me,” 
“me,”  “I,”  “thee,”  “thou,”  “my,”  etc. 
In  ten  lines  we  are  given  twenty-six 
pronouns,  without  counting  two  ours. 
And  the  fine  movement  of  this  passage 
seems  to  begin  when  this  crowd  of 
pronouns,  with  their  wearisome  fiuc- 
tuations,  at  last  comes  to  an  end: 
“Banish  the  frailties  of  hope,”  etc. 

The  lack  of  movement,  the  nerve¬ 
lessness  of  De  Quincey’s  style  is  here 
manifest,  not  merely  in  that  abuse  of 
pronouns,  and  in  the  incapacity  for 
dealing  with  the  litter  of  small  words 
—“to,”  “until,”  etc.,— in  the  redundancy 
of  auxiliaries,  but  very  especially  in 
this  particular  lazy  and  restless  shift¬ 
ing  which  turns  the  same  noun  now 
into  a  nominative,  now  into  an  accusa¬ 
tive,  Instead  of  keeping  a  steady  course 
all  through.  One  seems  to  feel  the  in¬ 
firmity  of  will  of  the  opium  eater.  In 
a  still  finer  passage,  the  same  inde¬ 
cision  (bringing  with  it  extreme  par¬ 
entheticalness  and  marring  all  rhythm 
and  cadence)  is  shown  in  a  perpetual 
changing  about  from  the  active  to  the 
passive  form,  and  vice-vers&. 

She  it  was  that  stood  In  Bethleli  m 
on  the  night  when  Herod’s  sword 
swept  the  nurseries  of  innocents,  and 
the  little  feet  were  stiffened  for  ever, 
which,  heard  at  times  as  they  tottered 
along  fioors  overhead,  woke  pulses  of 
love  in  household  hearts  that  were  not 
unmarked  In  Heaven, 

Note  In  this  sentence  the  mismanage¬ 
ment  of  adverbs  and  prepositions  and 
articles — “In,”  “on,”  “when,”  “which,” 
“that.”  Each  of  these  produces  a 
change  In  our  sense  of  place,  time,  or 
person,  a  new  adjustment  like  that  of 


pulling  out  a  register  on  an  organ;  and 
where  there  is  no  real  movement  in  the 
subject  matter,  we  feel  jerked  about  to 
no  purpose.  By  this  senseless  shifting 
of  case,  turning  from  passive  to  active 
with  reference  to  the  same  noun,  the 
sword  of  Herod  seems  of  a  sudden  to 
become  the  dominant  subject  of  the 
sentence,  while  she  in  reality  remains 
such.  Then  the  little  feet,  first  pre¬ 
sented  as  accusative  become  the  nomi¬ 
native  of  the  tottering  and  the  waking 
of  pulses;  then,  having  been  the  nomi¬ 
native  in  the  active  form,  they  become 
the  accusative  in  the  passive  form  of 
the  “marking  in  heaven.” 

But,  in  the  same  way  as  this  inca¬ 
pacity  for  action  turns  De  Quincey’s 
empty  house  experiences  into  what 
they  should  be,  terrifying  dreams, 
with  dreamlike  vagueness  of  how, 
when  and  why,  and  dreamlike  vividness 
of  what;  so  also  the  same  peculiarity, 
with  it  De  Quincey’s  redundance  and 
emphasis,  unite  in  making  the  follow¬ 
ing  into  something  of  matchless  gran¬ 
deur.  What  a  dream  of  sounds! 

A  music  of  preparation  and  of  awak¬ 
ing  suspense;  a  music  like  the  opening 
of  the  Coronation  anthem,  and  which, 
like  that,  gave  the  feeling  of  a  vast 
march,  of  infinite  cavalcades,  filing  off. 
and  the  tread  of  innumerable  armies. 
The  morning  was  come  of  a  mighty 
day,  a  day  of  crisis  and  of  final  hope 
for  human  nature,  then  suffering  some 
mysterious  eclipse  and  laboring  in 
some  dread  extremity  somewhere,  1 
knew  not  where,  somehow,  I  know  not 
how,  by  some  things,  I  know  not  whom 
—a  battle,  a  strife,  an  agony— was  con¬ 
ducting,  was  evolving  like  a  great 
drama  or  piece  of  music.  .  .  . 

This  passage  belongs  to  his  eulogy 
of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  it  suggests 
to  me  that  we  shall  usually  find  npt 
merely  a  key  to  an  author’s  peculiari¬ 
ties  in  his  criticisms,  favorable  or  the 
reverse,  of  others;  but  that  we  may 
probably  find  that  his  own  work  is  ex- 
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cellent  or  poor  according  as  he  is  Just 
or  absurd  in  his  judgments:  efficiency 
of  perception  coinciding  with  efficiency 
of  expression,  and  vice-versa.  Listen  to 
De  Quincey  in  the  presence  of  his  far 
greater  predecessor:— 

Where— he  asks— shall  one  hope  to 
find  music  so  Miltonic,  an  intonation 
of  such  solemn  chords  as  are  struck 
in  the  following  opening  bar  of  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  Vm  Burial.  “Now,  since 
these  bones  have  rested  quietly  in  the 
grave,  under  the  drums  and  tramplings 
of  three  conquests,”  etc.  What  a  melo¬ 
dious  ascent  as  of  a  prelude  to  some 
impassioned  Requiem  breaking  from 
the  pomps  of  earth  and  from  the  sanc¬ 
tities  of  the  grave!  .  .  .  Time  expand¬ 
ed,  not  by  generations  or  centuries,  but 
by  vast  periods  of  conquests  and  dy¬ 
nasties;  by  cycles  of  Pharaohs  and 
Ptolemies,  Antiochi  and  Arsacldes! 
And  these  vast  successions  of  time  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  figured  by  the  uproars 
which  revolve  at  their  inauguration,  by 
the  drums  and  tramplings  rolling  over¬ 
head  upon  the  chambers  of  forgotten 
dead,  the  trepidation  of  time  and  mor¬ 
tality  vexing,  at  secular  intervals,  the 
everlasting  Sabbaths  of  the  grave. 

I 

Note  how  De  Quincey  has  developed 
the  “drums  and  tramplings”  into  a 
military  requiem  service,  with  its  pro¬ 
cessions  and  its  fugues;  how  he  has 
used  Browne’s  text  as  a  theme  for  a 
great  symphony  of  his  own. 

After  this  let  us  turn  to  De  Qulncey’s 
eulogy  of  another  of  his  idols,  Burke, 
and  see  the  alteration  in  his  style,  his 
Judgment  and  his  manners!  These 
pages  of  his  Rhetoric  may  be  the  more 
Instructive  that  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  examine  not  only  more  of  De  Quin- 
cey’s  own  writing,  but  a  passage  from 
Burke  which  he  holds  up  for  our  ad¬ 
miration  {Rhetoric,  p.  57). 

Fancy  in  your  throats,  ye  miserable 
twaddlers!  as  if  Edmund  Burke  were 
the  man  to  play  with  his  fancy,  for  the 
purpose  of  separable  ornament.  He 
was  a  man  of  fancy  in  no  other  sense 


than  as  Lord  Bacon  was  so  and  Jeremy 
Taylor,  and  as  all  large  and  discursive 
thinkers  are  and  must  be;  that  is  to  say, 
the  fancy  which  he  had  in  common  with 
all  mankind,  and  very  probably  in  no 
eminent  degree,  in  him  was  urged  into 
unusual  activity  under  the  necessities 
of  his  capacious  understanding.  His 
great  and  peculiar  distinction  was  that 
he  viewed  all  objects  of  the  under¬ 
standing  under  more  relations  than 
other  men,  and  under  more  complex 
relations.  According  to  the  multiplicity 
of  those  relations,  a  man  is  said  to  have 
a  large  understanding,  according  to  their 
subtilty,  a  fine  one,  and  in  an  angelic 
understanding  all  things  would  appear 
related  to  all.  Now,  to  apprehend  and 
detect  more  relations,  or  to  perceive 
them  more  steadily,  is  a  process  abso¬ 
lutely  Impossible  without  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  physical  analogy.  To  say, 
therefore,  that  a  man  Is  a  great  think¬ 
er,  or  a  fine  thinker,  is  another  expres¬ 
sion  for  saying  that  he  has  a  schematiz¬ 
ing  (or,  to  put  a  plainer  but  less  accu¬ 
rate  expression,  a  figurative)  under¬ 
standing.  In  that  sense,  and  for  that 
purpose,  Burke  is  figurative;  but  under¬ 
stood,  as  he  has  been  understood  by 
the  long  eared  race  of  his  critics,  not 
as  thinking  in  and  by  his  figures,  but 
as  deliberately  laying  them  on  by  way 
of  enamel  or  after  ornament,  not  as  in¬ 
carnating,  but  simply  as  dressing  bis 
thoughts  in  imagery;  so  understood,  he 
is  not  the  Burke  of  reality,  but  a  poor 
fictitious  Burke,  modelled  after  the 
poverty  of  conception  which  belongs  to 
his  critics. 

There  is  in  this  passage  a  delicate 
piece  of  thinking— namely,  the  account 
of  what  one  might  call  the  relation- 
seeing  mind;  and  there  is  a  daring, 
though  perhaps  not  absolutely  Justified, 
connection  established  between  It  and 
the  mind  which  thinks  metaphorically. 
But  in  what  truisms  and  repetitions  is 
It  not  wrapped  up!  Or,  rather,  how 
this  thought  staggers  a'bout  in  irrele¬ 
vant  directions,  and  among  useless 
provisos  and  distinctions,  impelled  (if  I 
may  speak  iike  De  Quincey)  by  the  fitful 
wind  of  the  critic’s  abusiveness!  Here 
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was  something  which  wanted  saying 
In  the  clearest,  most  abstract  manner; 
yet  how  far  less  clear  is  it  not  than  the 
far-fetched  and  romantically  obscure 
train  of  thought  of  the  criticism  on  Sir 
Thomas  Browne.  And  now,  having 
read  De  Qulncey’s  encomium  upon 
Burke,  let  us  read  the  quotation  which 
Is  intended  to  bring  home  to  us  the  or¬ 
ganic  and  inevitable  quality  of  Burke’s 
metaphorical  thinking:— 

Such  are  their  Ideas;  such  their  re- 
Ugion,  and  such  their  law.  But  as  to 
our  country,  our  race,  as  long  as  the 
well-compacted  structure  of  our  Church 
and  State,  the  sanctuary,  the  holy  of 
holies,  of  that  ancient  law,  defended 
by  reverence,  defended  by  power,  a 
fortress  at  once  and  a  temple,  shall 
stand  inviolate  on  the  brow  of  the 
British  lion;  as  long  as  the  British 
Monarchy,  not  more  limited  than 
fenced  by  the  orders  of  the  State,  shall, 
like  the  proud  Keep  of  Windsor,  rising 
In  the  majesty  of  proportion,  and  girt 
with  the  double  bar  of  its  kindred 
and  coeval  towers,  as  long  as  this  aw¬ 
ful  structure  shall  oversee  and  guard 
the  subjected  land,  so  long  the  mounds 
and  dykes  of  the  low  Bedford  level 
will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
pickaxes  of  all  the  levellers  of  France. 
As  long  as  our  Sovereign  Lord  the 
King,  and  his  faithful  subjects  the 
Lords  and  Commons  of  this  realm,  the 
triple  cord  which  no  man  can  break, 
the  solemn  guarantees  of  each  other’s 
being  and  each  other’s  rights,  the  joint 
and  several  securities,  each  in  its  place 
and  order  for  every  kind  and  every 
quality  of  property,  as  long  as  these  en¬ 
dure,  so  long  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is 
safe,  and  we  are  all  safe  together;  the 
high  from  the  blights  of  envy  and  the 
spoliation  of  rapacity,  the  low  from  the 
iron  hand  of  oppression  and  the  inso¬ 
lent  spurn  of  contempt.  Amen!  and  so 
be  It,  and  so  It  will  be. 

Dum  domus  .^neae  capitoli  immobile 
saxum 

Accolit;  imperlumque  pater  Romanus 
habeblt 

That  Is  the  quotation;  and  this  is 
what  De  Quincey  has  to  say  about  it:— 


This  was  the  sounding  passage  which 
Burke  alleged  as  the  chef-d’oeuvre  of 
his  rhetoric;  and  the  argument  upon 
which  he  justified  bis  choice  is  spe¬ 
cious  if  not  convincing.  He  laid  it 
down  as  a  maxim  of  composition,  that 
every  passage  in  a  rhetorical  perform¬ 
ance  which  was  brought  forward 
prominently,  and  relied  upon  as  a  key 
(to  use  the  language  of  war)  in  sus¬ 
taining  the  main  position  of  the  writer, 
ought  to  involve  a  thought,  an  image 
and  a  sentiment;  and  such  a  synthesis 
he  found  in  the  passage  which  we  have 
quoted. 

Now  it  happens,  whatever  Burke 
himself  (with  parental  ill-judgment) 
may  have  thought  to  the  contrary,  that 
this  passage  is  a  model  of  the  inefllca- 
cious— all,  save  the  sudden,  “Amen! 
and  so  be  it,  and  so  it  will  be,’’  and  the 
Latin,  p-ar  from  having  an  impression 
of  stability,  one  has  a  feeling  that  all 
the  various  things  in  which  digging 
and  building  come  in— “well-compact¬ 
ed  structure,’’  “sanctuary,’’  “fortress,” 
“temple,”  “Keep  of  Windsor,”  “tow¬ 
ers,”  “mounds  and  dykes”— are  not  sit¬ 
ting  still,  as  such  heavy  things  should, 
but  rambling  vaguely  all  over  the 
place.  And  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  instead  of  being 
kept  as  quiet  as  the  British  Constitu¬ 
tion,  is  bunted  up  and  down  a  series 
of  parentheses,  and  made,  so  to  speak, 
to  look  round  the  corner  of  ever  so 
many  qualifying  sentences.  The  re¬ 
sult  being,  by  the  well-known  psycho¬ 
logical  law,  that  the  reader  attributes 
his  own  mental  movement  to  the  build¬ 
ings.  And  this  is  made  worse  by  the 
unnecessary  use  of  the  participle  of  so 
lively  a  verb  as  “defend”;  had  he  said 
“guarded,”  things  would  have  stayed 
Just  a  trifie  quieter.  Then  there  is  the 
equally  unnecessary  verb  to  stand 
(where  “to  be”  would  have  sufiSced)^, 
and  the  negation  “Inviolate,”  bringing 
with  it  its  contrary  “violation”;  also 
the  active  verbs  “limit”  and  “fence,” 
“oversee”  and  “guard.”  The  Wind- 
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sor  simile  is  thought  of,  not  thought  in. 
Had  Burke  actually  felt,  so  to  say,  in 
the  terms  of  Windsor  and  its  connected 
images,  he  would  not  have  spread  out 
before  it  (as  if  it  were  Eton  play¬ 
ground)  the  Bedford  level,  as  though 
Windsor  Castle  and  the  British  Con¬ 
stitution  w’ere  at  hand  to  point  guns 
together  at  its  invaders.  Least  of  all, 
had  he  really  seen  the  towers  of  Wind¬ 
sor  arise  as  the  symbol  of  British  mon¬ 
archy,  would  he  have  been  able  to 
think  of  Bedfordshire  from  the  merely 
topographical  and  agricultural  point  of 
view,  as  “low”  and  “fat”?  What  on 
earth  could  it  matter  to  the  monarchy 
whether  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  estate 
was  low  and  fat  or  high  and  thin?  Fur¬ 
ther,  this  same  land— increasing  there¬ 
by  the  sense  of  action  which  is  already 
making  the  various  solid  structures  to 
wobble  uneasily  in  our  mind— is  par¬ 
tially  personified  by  the  form,  “have 
nothing  to  fear.”  But  perhaps  the 
crowning  proof  of  this  being  a  merely 
elaborately  thought  out  (and  as  hap¬ 
pens  in  over-elaboration,  bungled)  piece 
of  rhetoric,  the  irrefutable  mark  of 
rhetorical  Ineflacacy  is  this  meeting  to¬ 
gether  of  the  pickaxes  with  the  dykes 
and  the  mounds.  There  is  a  master¬ 
piece  of  the  “happy  thought.”  Note 
the  connection!  Levelness  of  ideas— 
levelness  of  soil.  Dykes  and  mounds 
naturally  destructible— what  by?  Why, 
by  those  very  levellers  and  pickaxes! 
But  what  the  levellers  would  have 
made  for  would  have  been  not  the 
dykes,  but  Windsor  Castle;  the  level¬ 
lers  of  ideas  do  not  destroy  ploughed 
fields,  fat  or  thin;  they  demolish  con¬ 
stitutions,  monarchies. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  De  Qulncey 
was  not  only  abnormally  sensitive  to 
the  grandeur,  the  picturesqueness  of 
the  nouns  in  this  passage  (allowing 
them  to  evoke  images  in  irrelevant 
fashion— “towers,”  “keeps,”  “dykes,” 
“pickaxes,”  “levels,”  etc.),  but  that  he 
did  not  feel  the  senseless  quality  of 


the  action  suggested  by  the  accom¬ 
panying  verbs,  simply  because  verbs 
had  very  little  significance  for  him.  I 
have  already  remarked  that  this  in¬ 
capacity  for  duly  appreciating  action 
seems  allied,  in  De  Quincey  at  legist, 
with  certain  other  marks  of  a  will-less 
and  indiscriminate  mode  of  being. 
These  other  characteristics  are  diffuse¬ 
ness,  redundancy,  a  tendency  to  mix, 
quite  irrationally,  familiarity  with 
grandiloquence,  and  finally  a  total  lack 
of  respect  for  others  and  of  restraint 
upon  his  own  vituperative  faculties. 

Here  is  a  passage  of  which  the  items 
are  placed  so  as  not  to  coalesce:— 

Again,  at  a  coronation,  what  can  be 
more  displeasing  to  a  philosophic  taste 
than  a  pretended  chastity  of  ornament, 
at  tear  with  the  very  purpose  of  a 
soiemnity  essentially  magnificent.  An 
imbecile  friend  of  ours,  in  1825 
brought  us  a  sovereign  of  a  new  coin¬ 
age  “which”— said  he — “I  admire,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  so  exquisitely  simple.”  This, 
be  fiattered  himself,  was  thinking  like 
a  man  of  taste.  But  mark  how  we 
sent  him  to  the  right-about.  And  that 
weak-minded  friend,  etc. 

Here  we  have  the  long  Interrogatory 
passage  about  the  Coronation  followed 
instantly,  when  the  mind  is  in  a  state 
of  expectant  attention,  and  crammed 
with  Coronation  splendors,  by  the  sud¬ 
den  and  at  first  Irrelevant  introduction 
of  “an  imbecile  friend,”  and  his  little 
feeble  speech.  Then  follows  De  Quln- 
cey’s  criticism  of  the  friend’s  speech, 
addressed  not  to  the  friend,  but  to  the 
reader,  who  is  buttonholed  by  that  sud¬ 
den,  “But  mark!”  We  have  been 
shunted  three  times  from  “Coronation” 
to  “imbecile  friend’s  point  of  view.” 
from  that  to  De  Qulncey’s  critical  apart 
to  us.  And  the  “which  I  admire”  of 
the  friend  is  so  placed  as  to  suggest 
rather  the  previous  sentence  than  the 
coin  he  is  actually  holding.  The  natu¬ 
ral  wording  would  have  been  “an  im¬ 
becile  friend.”  etc.,  “brought  us  a  sov- 
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erelgn,”  etc.,  “saying  he  admired  it 
because—”  But  this  very  simple  and 
direct  form  contains  a  concordance  of 
verbs  of  which  De  Quincey  is  usually 
incapable.  Let  us  look  at  this  passage 
more  in  detail,  for  it  is  Instructive  to 
do  so. 

The  main  fault  is  that  of  all  De 
Quincey’s  bad  passages,  a  senseless, 
flurried  changing  of  point  of  view.  Thus: 
—“Pretended  chastity  of  ornament,” 
nominative  to  “philosophic  task,”  da¬ 
tive;  then  nominative  to  dative  “pur¬ 
pose  of  a  solemnity,”  which  is  (by  eli¬ 
sion)  nominative  to  “magniflcent.”  The 
next  nominative,  to  our  astonishment, 
is  the  sudden  “imbecile  friend,”  who 
continues  to  be  nominative  of  the  verb 
“admire,”  although  the  really  impor¬ 
tant  noun  is  now  the  “sovereign  of  new 
coinage.”  Then  “Ac”  becomes  the  sec¬ 
ond  accusative  [the  reader,  having 
been  made  the  first  accusative  by  the 
sudden  grabbing  of  him  with  that  “But 
mark!”]— and  then  “we”— i.  e.,  De  Quin¬ 
cey,  becomes  nominative  to  the  “send¬ 
ing  to  the  right  about.”  As  a  matter 
of  logic  there  are  two  chief  nomina¬ 
tives— “elegant  simplicity”  and  “sov¬ 
ereign  of  a  new  coinage,”  but  they 
have  got  so  hustled  that  we  are  scarce¬ 
ly  aware  of  them.  It  is  this  lack  of 
co-ordination  which  gives  De  Quincey’s 
style,  for  all  its  real  magnificence,  a 
certain  vulgarity.  We  feel,  however 
vaguely,  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
man,  occasionally  subtle  and  frequently 
majestic,  but  unbalanced,  ungoverned, 
without  plan,  purpose  or  discrimina¬ 
tion,  self-important  and  self-indulgent, 
and  with  the  restlessness  of  egotism. 

The  vulgarity  is  manifest  in  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  talk  big,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  mix  slang  with  grandiloquence 
In  situations  where  no  humorous  effect 
can  be  obtained  by  this  proceeding.  He 
seems  to  describe  himself  in  the 
phrases,  “the  very  top  of  the  tree  among 
the  fine  writers”  and  “Birmingham 
rhetorician;”  and  here  is  a  description 


In  which,  unwittingly,  he  has  written 
himself  down,  matter  and  form:— 

Undoubtedly  he  has  a  turgid  style 
and  mouthy  grandiloquence  (though 
often  the  merest  bombast);  but  for  pol¬ 
ished  rhetoric  he  is  singularly  unfitted, 
by  inflated  habits  of  thinking,  by  loit¬ 
ering  dififuseness  and  a  dreadful  trick 
of  calling  names. 

How  perfectly  this  applies  to  De 
Quincey  himself  is  shown  by  his  begin¬ 
ning  his  “Essay  on  Style”  with— what 
would  you  think?— an  attack  on 

The  semi-delirious  lords  and  ladies, 
sometimes  theatrically  costumed  in 
caftans  and  turbans— Lord  Byrons,  for 
Instance,  and  Lady  Hester  Stanhopes— 
proclaiming  to  the  world  that  all  na¬ 
tions  and  languages  are  free  to  enter 
their  gates,  with  one  sole  exception 
directed  against  their  British  compa¬ 
triots;  that  is  to  say,  abjuring  by  sound 
of  trumpet  the  very  land  through 
which  they  themselves,  etc.,  etc.  We 
all  know  who  they  are  that  have  done 
this  thing;  we  may  know,  if  we  inquire, 
how  many  conceited  coxcombs,  etc., 
etc. 

And  now  we  may  take  leave  of  this 
strange,  ill-balanced  mortal,  with  his 
incapacity  for  holding  his  tongue  on  ir¬ 
relevant  matters,  which  is  a  sign  of  in- 
tellectuai  weakness;  his  incapacity  for 
keeping  his  irrelevant  emotions  (espe¬ 
cially  vituperative)  to  himself,  which 
is  a  mark  of  moral  vulgarity;  and  yet 
with  such  subtilty  of  thought,  such 
tragic  depth  of  feeling,  and,  occasion¬ 
ally,  such  marvellous  power  of  seeing 
and  saying!  For  in  that  self-same 
“Essay  on  Style,”  where  Mr.  Snagsby 
and  the  modern  paragraph  writer  are 
both  forestalled,  we  come  upon  this 
passage: — 

The  preparation  pregnant  with  the 
future,  the  remote  correspondence,  the 
questions,  as  it  were,  which  to  a  deep 
musical  sense  are  asked  in  one  pas¬ 
sage  and  answered  in  another;  the  iter¬ 
ation  and  ingemination  of  a  given  ef- 
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feet,  moylnj'  through  subtle  variations 
that  sometimes  disguise  the  theme, 
sometimes  fitfully  reveal  it,  sometimes 
throw  it  out  tumultuously  to  the  blaze 
of  daylight;  these  and  ten  thousand 
forms  of  self-confiicting  musical  pas¬ 
sion.  .  .  . 

Tba  OMtemporaiy  B«Tt«w. 


Self-conflicting  musical  passion!  Is 
it  not  characteristic  of  I>e  Quincey  that 
to  him  music  should  signify  self-con¬ 
tradiction,  rather  than  plan  and  har¬ 
mony? 

Femon  Lee. 


POETS  OF  THE  FRENCH  RENAISSANCE:  JOACHIM  DU  BELLAY. 


In  Du  Bellay  the  literary  Renais¬ 
sance,  French  but  transfigured  by 
Italy,  middle-north  of  the  plains  but 
looking  southward  to  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  came  to  one  soul  and  concentrated 
upon  it,  as  the  plastic  expression  of 
the  same  infiuence  concentrated  in 
Goujon.  Very  central  in  time,  half 
soldier,  half  priest,  all  student;  travel¬ 
ler  and  almost  adventurer,  a  pilgrim 
throughout  of  the  Idea,  everything 
about  him  is  symbolic  of  the  genera¬ 
tion  he  adorned. 

In  its  vigor,  at  least,  the  Renais¬ 
sance  was  a  giorious  youth— he,  Du 
Bellay,  died  at  thirty-five.  Its  leap 
and  soaring  were  taken  from  the  firm 
platform  of  strong  scholarship — he  was 
a  scholar  beyond  the  rest.  It  fixed 
special  forms— he  the  French  sonnet. 
It  felt  the  lives  of  ali  things  running 
through  it  as  a  young  man  feels  them 
in  the  spring  woods— he  gathered  in 
the  cup  of  his  verse,  and  retains  for  us 
the  nerve  of  all  that  life  which  is  still 
exultant  in  the  forest  beyond  his  river. 
His  breeding,  his  high  name,  his  lei¬ 
sured  poverty,  his  passionate  friend¬ 
ship,  his  looking  forward  always  to  a 
new  thing,  a  creation!— all  this,  was 
the  Renaissance  in  person. 

Moreover,  the  Renaissance  had  in 
France  its  seat  where,  between  rolling 
lands  whose  woods  are  the  walls  of 
gardens,  the  broad  and  shallow  inland 
Loire  runs  from  Orleans,  past  Blois 
and  Tours  and  Saumur,  and  Ancenis, 


until  near  Nantes  at  last  it  feels  the 
tide:  salt  and  adventures  and  the  bar¬ 
baric  sea.  This  varied  sheltered  land 
of  aged  vineyards  and  great  wealth 
has,  for  the  French  Renaissance,  the 
one  special  quality  of  beginnings  and 
Edens,  namely,  that  it  preserves  on  to 
a  later  time  the  outward  evidences  of 
an  original  perfection.  This  place,  the 
nest  or  seed-plot  of  the  new  civiliza¬ 
tion,  still  shows  its  castles— Blois,  Am- 
boise,  Chambord.  Here  Leonardo 
passed,  Rabelais,  Ronsard  himself  was 
born.  Here  the  kings  of  the  Change 
built  in  their  fantastic  pride,  and 
founded  a  France  that  still  endures. 
It  is  as  truly  the  soil  of  the  modern 
thing  as  are  the  provinces  north  of  it 
(the  Isle  de  France,  Normandy,  Picar¬ 
dy  and  Champagne),  the  soil  of  the 
earlier  mediaeval  fiower,  and  of  the 
(Jothic  which  they  preserve  unique  to 
our  own  time. 

Now,  of  this  district,  Du  Bellay  was 
more  than  a  native;  he  was  part  of  it; 
he  pined  away  from  it;  he  ■  regretted, 
as  no  other  man  of  the  time  regretted, 
his  father’s  land;  Anjou  and  the  fields 
of  home.  He  may  be  said,  with  some 
exaggeration,  to  have  died  in  the  mis¬ 
fortune  of  his  separation  from  the  se¬ 
curity  and  sober  tradition  of  his  own 
walls.  That  great  early  experience  of 
his,  which  I  have  already  written 
down— his  meeting  with  Ronsard— had 
come  to  him  not  far  from  his  own  hill, 
south  of  the  great  river.  His  name. 
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unlike  Ronsard’s,  recalled  the  gentry 
of  that  countryside  up  to  and  beyond 
the  beginning  of  its  history;  alone  of 
the  Pleiade  he  translated  the  valley  of 
the  Loire,  its  depth,  its  delicacy,  its 
rich  and  subtle  loneliness. 

Again,  the  Renaissance  lived  in 
France  an  inspired  and  an  exalted  life, 
so  that  there  necessarily  ran  through 
it  a  fore-knowledge  of  sudden  ending. 
This  tragedy  repeated  Itself  in  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  Du  Bellay. 

His  name  was  famous.  The  three 
Du  Bellays,  the  councillor,  the  soldier, 
the  great  Cardinal,  were  in  tlie  first 
rank  of  the  early  sixteenth  century, 
Rabelais  had  loved  them.  Francis  I. 
had  leaned  upon  and  rewarded  their 
service.  His  father  (their  first-cousin 
and  Governor  of  Brest)  was  a  poor 
noble,  who,  as  is  the  fashion  of  nobles, 
had  married  a  wife  to  consolidate  a 
fortune.  This  wife,  the  mother  of  Jo¬ 
achim,  was  heiress  to  the  house  of 
Tourm61i&re  in  Lir6,  just  by  the  IjOire 
on  the  brow  that  looks  northward  over 
the  river  to  the  bridge  and  Ancenis. 
In  this  house  he  was  bom.  On  his 
parents’  early  death  he  inherited  the 
place,  not  to  enjoy  it,  but  to  wander. 
An  early  illness  had  made  him  forsake 
the  career  of  arms  for  that  of  the 
Church;  but  Orders  were  hardly  so 
much  as  a  cloak  to  him:  it  is  difficult 
to  remember,  as  one  reads  the  few  evi¬ 
dences  of  his  life,  that  he  wore  the 
cloth  at  all:  in  his  verse  all  trace  of  it 
is  entirely  absent.  He  lived  still  in 
that  lineage  which  the  reform  had  not 
touched.  The  passionate  defence  of 
the  Catholic  Faith,  the  Assault  con¬ 
verging  on  through  Europe,  the  raising 
of  the  Siege,  the  Triumph,  that  devel¬ 
oped,  at  last,  on  the  political  side  of 
the  League,  and  on  the  literary  the 
final  rigidity  of  Malherbe,  had  not 
reached  his  circle,  kind,  or  family. 

Of  that  family  the  Cardinal  seems  to 
have  regarded  him  as  the  principal  sur¬ 
vivor.  He  had  determined  to  make  of 


the  young  poet  the  heir  of  his  glory. 
It  came  to  nothing.  He  accompanied 
his  relative  to  Rome:  but  the  diplo¬ 
macy  of  the  mission  Ill-suited  him.  Of 
the  Royal  Ladles  at  Court  who  be¬ 
friended  him,  the  marriage  of  one,  the 
death  oi  another,  increased  his  inae- 
curlty.  He  had  inherited,  to  his  bane, 
another  estate^Gonor— from  his  elder 
brother.  It  was  encumbered,  the  cause 
litigious,  anu  he  had  Inherited  with  it 
the  tutelage  of  a  sickly  child.  He  never 
shook  off  the  burden.  A  tragic  error 
marked  his  end.  He  died,  certainly 
broken-hearted,  just  when  his  powerful 
cousin,  by  a  conversion  perhaps  un¬ 
known  to  the  poet  himself,  had  reject¬ 
ed  calumnies,  and  had  determined  to 
resign  to  him  the  great  Archbishopric 
of  Bordeaux. 

Eustache  Du  Bellay,  yet  another 
cousin,  was  Bishop  of  Paris.  He  had 
made  Joachim,  on  his  return  from 
Rome,  a  Canon  of  Notre  Dame,  and  in 
that  capacity,  the  poet,  dying  in  Paris, 
was  buried  in  the  cathedral.  The  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Chapter  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  they  replaced  the  old 
tombstones  by  the  present  pavement, 
has  destroyed  the  record  of  his  grave: 
I  believe  it  to  He  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  ambulatory. 

In  this  abrupt  descent,  following 
upon  so  fierce  an  activity  of  thought, 
I  say,  he  prefigured  the  close  of  the 
Renaissance  as  his  genius  typified  its 
living  spirit;  for  all  the  while,  as  you 
read  him,  you  see  the  cloud  about  his 
head,  and  the  profound,  though  proud 
and  constant,  sadness  of  his  eyes. 

This,  also,  was  pure  Renaissance  in 
him,  that  the  fields  in  which  he  wan¬ 
dered,  and  which  he  loved  to  sing— a 
man  of  elegies— were  dominated  by  the 
awful  ruins  of  Rome.  These  it  was 
that  lent  him  his  gravity,  and  perhaps 
oppressed  him.  He  sang  them  also 
with  a  comprehension  of  the  superb. 

He  was  second  to  Ronsard.  Though 
he  was  the  sharp  voice  of  the  Pleiade, 
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though  it  was  he  who  published  their 
famous  manifesto,  though  his  scholar¬ 
ship  was  harder,  though  his  energy 
could  run  more  fiercely  to  one  point 
and  shine  there  more  brilliantly  in  one 
small  climax;  yet  be  was  second.  He 
himself  thought  it  of  himself  and 
called  himself  a  disciple.  All  up  and 
down  his  works  you  find  an  astonished 
admiration  directed  towards  his  great¬ 
er  friend— 

.  .  .  Un  amy  que  les  lieux 
Guydent  si  hault  au  sentier  des  plus 
Tieux. 

Or  again— 

Divin  Ronsard  qui  de  I’arc  a  sept 
cordes 

Tiras  premier  au  but  de  la  memoire 
Les  traicts  ailez  de  la  Francoise  gloire. 

Everywhere  it  is  his  friend  rather 
than  be  that  has  touched  the  mark  of 
the  gods  and  called  up  from  the  tomb 
the  ghost  of  Rome  which  all  that  com¬ 
pany  worshipped. 

I  say  he  saw  himself  that  be  was 
second.  Old  Durat  saw  it  clearly  in 
that  little  college  of  poets  where  be 
taught  the  unteachable  thing:  De  Baif, 
Belieau— all  the  comrades  would 
have  taken  it  for  granted.  Ronsard 
led  and  was  chief,  because  he  bad  the 
firm  largeness,  the  laughter  and  the 
permanence  which  are  the  marks  of 
those  who  determine  the  fortunes  of 
the  French  in  letters  or  in  arms.  Ron¬ 
sard  made.  His  verses,  in  their  great 
mass  and  unfailing  level,  were  but  one 
example  of  the  power  that  could  pro¬ 
duce  a  school,  call  up  a  general  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  for  forty  years  govern  the 
taste  of  his  country.  There  was  In  him 
something  public,  in  Du  Bellay  some¬ 
thing  domestic  and  attached,  as  in  the 
relations  of  a  king  and  of  a  herald.  Or 
again,  the  one  was  like  an  ordered 
wood  with  a  rich  open  plain  about  it, 
the  other  was  like  a  garden.  Ronsard 
was  the  Beauce;  Du  Bellay  was  Anjou. 
It  might  be  said  of  the  first  that  he 


stood  a  symbol  for  the  wheat  and  corn- 
land  of  the  VendOmois,  and  of  the  sec¬ 
ond,  that  he  recalled  that  subtle  wine 
of  the  southern  Loire  to  which  Gbinou 
gives  the  most  famous  label. 

Du  Bellay  was  second:  nevertheless, 
when  he  is  well  known  in  this  country 
it  will  be  difiScult  to  convince  English¬ 
men  of  that  truth.  There  is  in  bis 
mind  a  facet  which  exactly  corre¬ 
sponds  to  a  facet  of  our  own,  and 
that  is  a  quality  so  rare  in  the  French 
classics  that  it  will  necessarily  attract 
English  readers  to  him,  for,  of  all  peo¬ 
ple,  we  nowadays  criticize  most  in  let¬ 
ters  by  the  standard  of  our  immediate 
emotions,  and  least  by  what  was  once 
called  “reason.”  He  was  capable  of 
that  which  will  always  be  called 
“poignancy,”  and  what  for  the  moment 
we  call  “depth.”  He  was  less  careful 
than  are  the  majority  of  his  country¬ 
men  to  make  letters  an  art,  and  so  to 
treat  his  own  personality  as  a  thing 
apart.  On  the  contrary,  he  allowed 
that  personality  to  pierce  through  con¬ 
tinually,  so  that  simplicity,  directness, 
a  certain  individual  note  as  of  a  human 
being  complaining— a  note  we  know 
very  well  in  our  own  literature— is  per¬ 
petually  discovered. 

Thus,  in  a  spirit  which  all  English¬ 
men  will  understand,  a  lightness  almost 
sardonic  lay  above  the  depths  of  bis 
grief,  and  the  tenderness  which  at¬ 
tached  to  bis  home  played  around  the 
things  that  go  with  quietude— his 
books  and  animals.  I  wish  I  had  here 
the  space  to  quote  the  epitaphs  be 
wrote  to  his  dog  and  to  his  cat,  this 
singer  of  sublime  and  ruined  things. 

Of  the  dog  who — 

.  .  .  allalt  tousjours  suivant 
Quelquefois  allait  devant. 

Faisant  ne  sgay  quelle  feste 
D’un  gal  branslement  de  teste. 

and  of  whom  he  says,  in  a  pretty  imi¬ 
tation  of  Cutullus,  that  be— 
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.  .  .  maintenaDt  pourineine 
Parmy  cette  ombreuse  plaine 
Dont  Dul  ne  revient  vers  nous. 

Or  of  the  cat  who  was— 

.  .  .  par  aveuture 
Le  plus  bel  oeuvre  que  nature 
Fit  one  en  matigre  de  chats. 

All  that  delicate  side  of  him  we  un¬ 
derstand  very  well. 

Nor  is  it  to  modern  Englishmen  alone 
that  he  will  appeal.  He  powerfully 
affected,  it  may  be  presumed,  the  Eng- 

The  Pilot 


llsh  Renaissance  which  succeeded  him. 
Spenser— thirty  years  after  his  death— 
was  moved  to  the  translation  of  his 
famous  lament  for  Rome,  and  no  one 
can  read  the  sonnets  to  which  he  gave 
their  final  form  without  catching  the 
same  note  in  the  great  English  cycle 
of  the  generation  after  him— the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  and  the  opening  of  the 
seventeenth  centuries. 

But  bis  verse  read  will  prove  all  this 
and  suggest  much  more. 

Hilaire  Belloc. 


SAY,  BUT  A  KISS. 


I. 

i  Say,  but  a  kiss; 

Yet  the  great  captains  sailed 
The  world  around,  and  spake  as  kings  with  kings, 

And  warred  and  won,  and  so  returning  hailed 
The  answering  shore;  then,  while  their  welcomlngt 
Roartnl  from  the  quays,  and  the  church-clangor  pealed. 
Saw  but  one  face,  and  knew  their  fortune  sealed. 

Love,  with  a  kiss. 


II. 


Say,  but  a  kiss; 

Yet  the  great  sun  that  goes 
About  us  triumphing 
Moves  but  for  this. 

Yea,  he,  for  this  one  thing 
Looks  out  across  the  world,  rises  and  sets. 

Till  the  pale  north  her  Icy  zone  forgets. 

Thrills  to  the  throb  of  the  sea,  to  the  glad  clamor  of  birds. 
And  the  brown  dust,  long  dead 
In  lands  untenanted. 

Sways  In  a  golden  cloud  above  the  tumultuous  herds. 

So  he,  from  east  to  west. 

Calls  from  the  furrow  sudden  spears  of  green; 

Earth,  as  he  goes,  stirs  in  a  sweet  unrest, 

Dreaming  on  that  which  shall  be  and  has  been— 

Love,  with  a  kiss. 


PaU  Mall  Masaslne. 


Q.  A.  J.  C. 
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WHISTLER  THE  PURIST. 


Whistler  of  all  men  was  essentially 
a  purist— a  purist  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  both  as  man  and  worker.  As  a 
man  he  was  sadly  misunderstood  by 
the  masses.  Whistler’s  nature  was 
ever  a  combative  one,  and  bis  long  and 
brilliant  career  was  a  continuous  fight 
throughout.  He  revealed  himself  only 
to  the  few,  and  even  that  small  inner 
circle,  of  whom  1  was  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
voted,  saw  the  real  man  but  seldom. 
But  on  those  rare  occasions  Whistler 
could  be  gentle,  sweet,  sympathetic,  al¬ 
most  feminine,  so  lovable  was  be.  And 
be  was,  as  I  said,  essentially  a  purist 
No  one  has  ever  heard  Whistler  tell  a 
story  which  was  not  absolutely  refined; 
such  a  thing  would  be  impossible,  for 
be  never  had  a  vulgar  thought.  And 
everything  he  did  was  done  as  a  purist. 
For  instance,  even  in  so  small  and  ap¬ 
parently  unimportant  a  detail  as  the 
dressing  of  bis  hair  W’histler  was  most 
particular.  Many  people  thought  him 
vain,  but  that  idea  is  quite  a  false  one; 
Whistler  treated  his  hair,  as  be  could 
not  but  treat  everything  about  him, 
purely  from  the  artistic  standpoint,  as 
a  plcure,  a  bit  of  decoration.  Many  a 
time  have  I  been  with  him  to  his  hair¬ 
dresser’s  in  Regent  Street,  and  very 
serious  and  important  was  the  dressing 
of  the  master’s  head.  Customers 
ceased  to  be  interested  in  their  own 
heads,  operators  stopped  their  manipu¬ 
lations— every  one  turned  to  watch 
Whistler  having  bis  hair  dressed.  I 
myself  was  quite  indifferent  which 
way  my  hair  might  be  shorn,  so 
amused  and  interested  was  I  in  watch¬ 
ing  the  master.  But  he  himself  was 
supremely  unconscious,  the  bystanders 
troubled  him  not  at  all.  And  the 
process  was  roughly  this.  The  hair 
was  trimmed,  but  left  rather  long, 
Whistler  meanwhile  directing  the  cut¬ 


ting  of  every  lock  as  he  watched  the 
attendant  In  the  glass.  And  the  poor 
fellow,  only  too  conscious  of  the  deli¬ 
cacy  of  his  task,  shook  and  trembled 
as  he  manipulated  bis  scissors.  And 
well  he  might,  for  was  not  this  com¬ 
mon  barber  privileged  to  be  thus  an 
instrument  in  the  carrying  out  of  a 
masterpiece— a  picture  by  the  master? 
The  clipping  once  completed,  Whistler 
would  wave  the  operator  imperiously 
on  one  side,  and  we  watched  for  awhile 
the  back  view  of  this  dapper  little  fig¬ 
ure  surveying  himself  in  the  glass, 
stepping  now  backwards,  now  for¬ 
wards,  Suddenly,  to  the  intense  sur¬ 
prise  of  the  bystanders,  he  would  dive 
bis  head  into  a  basin  of  water  and 
half  dry  his  hair,  shaking  it  into  mat¬ 
ted  wet  curls.  Then  with  a  comb  he 
would  carefully  pick  out  the  white  lock, 
a  tuft  of  white  hair  just  above  his 
forehead,  wrap  it  in  a  towel,  and  walk 
about  the  room  for  from  five  to  ten 
minutes  pinching  it  dry,  with  the  rest 
of  his  hair  banging  over  his  eyes.  This 
stage  of  the  process  caused  great 
amusement  at  the  hairdresser’s.  Still 
pinching  the  towel  Whistler  would 
then  beat  the  rest  of  his  hair  into  ring¬ 
lets  (to  have  combed  It  would  not  have 
given  the  right  quality),  until  it  fell  in 
decorative  waves  all  over  his  bead.  A 
loud  scream  would  then  rend  the  air 
—Whistler  wanted  a  comb!  This  pro¬ 
cured,  he  would  comb  the  white  lock 
into  a  feathery  plume,  and  with  a  few 
broad  movements  of  bis  band  form  the 
whole  into  a  picture.  Then  he  would 
look  beamingly  at  himself  In  the  glass 
and  say  two  words— “Menpes,  amaz¬ 
ing”— and  sail  triumphantly  out  of  the 
shop.  Once  he  got  into  a  four-wheeler, 
put  bis  bead  out,  the  hat  Just  touched 
the  window  and  disarranged  his  hair. 
Whistler  stopped  the  cab,  got  out,  re- 
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entered  hairdresser’s,  and  the  whole 
thing  da  capo. 

Then  again  in  his  mode  of  dress  he 
was  consistent  to  his  artistic  concep¬ 
tions.  His  was  not  an  attempt  at  ec¬ 
centricity,  for  many  a  time  I  have  been 
with  Whistler  to  his  tailor’s  and 
watched  the  master  being  measured 
and  tried  on;  and  although  his  direc¬ 
tions  to  the  fitter  were  very  particular 
and  extraordinary,  yet  it  was  always 
the  artist  who  talked,  and  not  the  vain 
man  of  fashion.  Whistler  wanted  to 
produce  certain  lines  in  his  frock  coat, 
and  he  insisted  upon  having  the  skirt 
cut  very  long,  while  there  were  to  be 
capes  over  the  shoulders  which  must 
needs  form  graceful  curves  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  long  flowing  lines  of  the 
skirt.  The  idea  of  wearing  white  duck 
trousers  with  a  black  coat  was  not 
conceived  in  order  to  be  unlike  other 
people,  but  because  they  formed  a  har¬ 
mony  in  black  and  white  which  he 
loved.  His  straight  brimmed-hat,  bis 
cane,  the  way  he  held  his  cane,  each 
and  every  detail  was  studied,  but  only 
as  a  means  of  forming  a  decorative 
whole.  Whistler  copied  other  people’s 
peculiarities  of  dress  occasionally— 
boots,  collars,  hats,  &c.— but,  once  w’orn 
by  him,  thenceforward  they  were  al¬ 
ways  exclusively  his,  and  any  one  who 
wore  the  same  articles  he  declared  to 
have  stolen  them  from  the  master. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  periods 
of  my  friendship  with  Whistler  was  at 
a  time  when  he  was  handling  his  ex¬ 
hibitions.  I  bad  the  infinite  privilege 
of  being  of  some  small  assistance  to 
the  master  during  three  separate  ex¬ 
hibitions.  And  in  the  arrangement  of 
his  woras  Whistler  showed  himself 
more  than  ever  to  be  a  purist.  I  re¬ 
member  one  exhibition  called  “flesh 
color  and  gray.”  It  was  a  revelation 
to  me.  I  bad  never  imagined  that  one 
human  being  could  be  so  complete  in 
minute  details  as  Whistler.  He  missed 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  and  be 


dominated  to  an  extraordinary  extent. 
He  decided  that  the  decorations  for 
this  exhibition  should  be  flesh  color 
and  gray,  and  Insisted  upon  the  color 
scheme  overflowing  into  Bond  Street 
and  oozing  out  vid  the  “chucker  out,” 
whose  uniform  was  to  be  gray  with 
flesh-colored  facings.  This  man,  after 
a  month  of  standing  outside  Whistler’s 
show,  was  touched  with  the  master’s 
enthusiasm,  and  eventually  became 
one  of  his  most  earnest  students,  and 
was  to  be  heard  expounding  Whistler’s 
theories  to  his  open-mouthed  fellow- 
cronies  around  the  corner.  I  over¬ 
heard  him  one  day  asking  a  superior 
if  he  should  clean  the  “toney”  from 
the  windows,  dirt  being  an  unknown 
word  in  Whistler’s  vocabulary,  and 
one  which  was  always  translated  into 
“tone.” 

The  poor  fellow,  after  the  exhibition 
was  over,  was  completely  demoralized; 
he  then  felt  that  he  was  quite  unfitted 
for  his  career  as  “chucker  out,”  and 
drifted  off  into  a  totally  new  scheme 
of  life,  never  to  return  to  his  old 
haunts.  I  remember  well,  when  all 
the  pictures  had  been  hung  to  Whist¬ 
ler’s  satisfaction,  the  little  dinners  be 
used  to  give  us  at  the  Arts  Club.  We 
would  all  meet  together  there  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  price  the  pictures,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  of  our  pricing  was  amusing. 
Whistler  always  gave  what  I  called 
“exhibition  wine”;  it  was  not  genuine 
champagne,  but  it  sparkled— in  short, 
it  was  a  sort  of  gooseberry  scheme. 
The  master  never  partook  largely  of 
it  himself,  but  the  pupils  did,  and  it 
affected  us  in  a  curious  way,  inasmuch 
as  the  prices  mounted  higher  and  high¬ 
er  with  every  additional  glass.  Whist¬ 
ler  would  say,  “How  much  for  the  shop 
with  the  blue  band?  Shall  we  say 
forty -five  guineas?”  We  sipped  the 
gooseberry  wine,  and  a  murmur  of  dis¬ 
sent  was  beard  while  one  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  would  say,  “No,  no,  let  it  be  fifty.” 
Another,  becoming  excited,  would  sug- 
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gest  fifty-five,  and  the  master,  leaning 
back  with  bis  pencil  poised  in  readi¬ 
ness  above  the  sheet,  would  say,  “Well, 
gentlemen,  shall  we  put  it  down  at 
sixty?”  And  so  we  would  continue 
throughout  the  evening  until  the  pic¬ 
tures  were  priced  at  what  were  then 
fabulous  prices.  Under  the  infiuence 
of  gooseberry  wine  we  had  really  be¬ 
come  prophetic;  we  were  placing 
Whistler  where  he  should  be  placed— 
on  a  lofty  plane.  These  prices  seemed 
extraordinary  to  outsiders,  and  even 
we  ourselves  had  our  misgivings  the 
next  day  when  the  catalogue  was 
printed,  and  the  east  wind  was  blow¬ 
ing  and  gooseberry  wine  was  no  more. 
And  the  sales  unfortunately  confirmed 
our  fears.  I  remember  that  evening 
well.  It  was  Press  day,  and  we  all 
met  together  at  the  gallery  and  dis¬ 
cussed  the  prices  by  the  cold  unsympa¬ 
thetic  daylight,  and  the  result  was  that 
when  Whistler  appeared  we  were  all 
a  little  sheepish  and  depressed.  But 
the  master  entered,  looking  brilliant 
and  sparkling,  with  spirits  like  cham¬ 
pagne,  and  with  a  few  words  he  soon 
picked  us  up  again.  For  of  course  he 
knew  the  value  of  his  work,  and  he 
soon  impressed  us  with  his  own  views, 
dealers  and  all.  He  hypnotized  the 
dealers,  as  he  did  every  one  else,  and 
they  worked  for  him  loyally.  They 
showed  the  right  spirit;  it  mattered  not 
to  them  whether  they  sold  the  master’s 
pictures  or  not;  they  felt  that  it  was 
sufiicient  privilege  merely  to  exhibit 
them. 

Whistler  came  in  literally  bubbling 
over  with  Joy.  “Now,”  he  said,  “I  can’t 
have  this.  You  must  smile.  Be  merry, 
laugh  all  of  you.”  And  it  was  pathetic 
to  see  the  dealers  and  the  pupils  me¬ 
chanically  working  up  smiles  to  please 
the  master,  many  of  them  producing  no 
more  than  a  sad  sort  of  “grin.”  The 
master  swept  one  rapid  glance  round 
the  gallery.  “There  is  only  one  thing 
missing,  gentlemen,”  he  said,  “to  com¬ 


plete  the  picture  which  this  gallery 
should  create— and  that  Is  the  butter- 
fiy,  a  large  painted  butterfiy  on  the 
wall.”  And  there  and  then  a  ladder 
was  brought,  for  Whistler  wanted  the 
butterfiy  to  be  almost  upon  the  ceiling. 
It  was  a  most  anxious  moment  for  all 
concerned— the  master  trusting  himself 
on  a  ladder,  we  below  were  breathless. 
The  ladder  jolted,  and  Whistler  bobbed 
as  be  aimed  at  the  wall  with  his  long 
brush,  but  each  bob  caused  a  stroke  in 
the  right  position,  and  the  butterfiy, 
in  shorter  time  than  it  takes  for  me 
to  tell  It,  was  completed,  caught  as  it 
were  on  the  wing;  it  was  obvious  to  us 
that  the  Whistler  butterfiy  had  pulled 
the  exhibition  together.  The  first  press 
man  to  enter  was  a  very  small,  insig¬ 
nificant  little  personage,  and  be  bad 
the  effrontery  to  address  Whistler,  not 
knowing  that  he  was  the  master. 
“Where  are  the  pictures?”  he  asked, 
evidently  imagining  himself  to  be  in 
the  entrance  to  the  gallery.  Whistler 
was  furious  and  screamed  aloud  at 
him.  The  little  press  representative,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  looked  scared  and 
almost  as  though  he  wished  the  earth 
might  swallow  him;  but  Whistler,  look¬ 
ing  over  his  head,  mercilessly  shouted 
to  the  attendant,  “Who  is  this  man?” 
with  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  last 

word.  “Mr.  - ,  representative  of 

‘Funny  Folks,’  sir,”  replied  the  com¬ 
missionaire.  Whistler  gave  one  of  his 
eldritch  screams  of  laughter,  and  I  fied 
from  the  battlefield  in  dismay. 

I  have  given  you  an  example  of 
Whistler  as  a  purist  managing  a  one- 
man  show,  but  Whistler  the  president 
of  an  art  society  was  infinitely  more 
witty.  He  carried  out  his  character 
of  purist  to  a  remarkable  extent— In  a 
word,  he  figuratively  took  off  his  coat 
and  set  to  work  to  cleanse  the  society 
vigorously  with  the  hot  water  and  soft 
soap  of  his  own  good  taste.  And  it 
was  an  exceedingly  interesting  experi¬ 
ment!  Personally  I  would  not  have 
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missed  one  of  those  remarkable  meet¬ 
ings  with  Whistler  as  president.  It 
was  incomparably  witty,  and  I  laughed 
at  times  until  I  cried,  while  my  mirth 
was  drowned  by  the  angry  shouts  and 
complaints  of  the  members  about  me. 
Never  in  this  world  has  there  been,  nor 
probably  will  there  ever  be  again,  such 
a  president  as  Whistler  was  then.  He 
was  among  presidents  quite  unique.  As 
to  the  duties  of  his  position  he  was 
not  quite  clear,  but  he  bad  in  bis  mind 
certain  fixed  improvements  and  certain 
facts  of  which  he  wished  to  speak— 
and  he  spoke.  The  result  was,  as  will 
be  seen,  disastrous  for  all  concerned. 
A  president  at  a  meeting  is  supposed 
to  encourage  the  members  to  talk  and 
give  their  opinions,  but  that  was  not 
Whistler’s  idea  at  all;  he  sat  up  there 
on  bis  president’s  chair  and  talked  to 
them  himself— talked  to  them  for  hour 
upon  hour,  brilliant,  fiowing,  caustic 
talk,  talk  which  made  them  stagger 
and  well-nigh  swept  them  off  their 
feet.  Was  this  the  same  man  whom 
they  had  elected  as  president?  the 
members  whispered  one  to  another— 
this  brilliant  epigrammatic  individual 
who  talked  not  to  them  but  at  them? 

One  of  the  first  things  Whistler  did 
was  to  make  a  member  of  myself.  He 
took  me  under  bis  wing,  as  it  were, 
and  engineered  me  into  the  society  in 
an  Incredibly  short  space  of  time.  My¬ 
self  and  a  few  of  us,  all  friends  of  his, 
Whistler  gathered  together  and  formed 
into  a  species  of  inner  circle  whose 
sacred  duty  it  was  to  fight  for  the  mas¬ 
ter.  On  the  night  before  one  of  the 
exhibitions  during  Whistler’s  term  of 
presidency  we  all  met  together  at  his 
studio,  where  he  explained  bis  plan  of 
campaign  to  cleanse  the  society.  I, 
as  a  member  of  the  hanging  commit¬ 
tee,  was  especially  Instructed  to  be 
ruthless  in  rejecting  pictures.  He  im¬ 
pressed  upon  me  the  necessity  of  say¬ 
ing  “Out,  out,  out”;  he  said,  “Never 
weary,  Menpes,  of  saying  ‘out.’  We 


want  clean  spaces  around  our  pictures; 
we  want  them  to  be  seen;  the  British 
Artists  must  cease  to  be  a  shop.”  And 
out  they  went  one  after  the  other,  un¬ 
til  very  few  and  select  were  the  pic¬ 
tures  reserved  for  the  exhibition.  But 
those  few  were  bung  faultlessly  and 
in  a  decorative  pattern  on  the  walls, 
with  plenty  of  wall  space  round  each. 
Undoubtedly  these  pictures  were 
shown  at  their  best  advantage. 

Whistler  started  by  redecorating  the 
gallery,  “cleansing”  it,  as  he  himself 
put  it,  procuring  a  neutral  tone,  and 
rejecting  all  other  bangings  and  deco¬ 
rations.  I  remember  well  we  used  mus¬ 
lin  to  festoon  with,  and  unfortunately 
towards  the  ceiling  the  material  ran 
short,  and  certain  of  the  battens  were 
left  exposed.  But  Whistler  allowed 
this  paucity  to  pass,  and  when  I  sug¬ 
gested  that  perhaps  the  critics  might 
complain,  calling  the  gallery  unfinished 
and  a  skeleton,  Whistler  said.  “If  they 
complain  we  can  simply  tell  them  that 
the  battens  form  decorative  lines  and 
well  placed,”  and  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time  he  bad  quite  convinced  himself 
and  all  of  us  that  these  exposed  bat¬ 
tens  were  indispensable  to  the  scheme 
of  decoration.  But  somehow  or  other 
the  neutral  tone  of  the  walls  and  the 
decorative  banging  did  not  seem  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  average  British  Artist;  the 
society  felt  that,  although  artistically 
they  might  be  Improving  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  financially  they  were  becoming 
just  as  rapidly  ruined.  Yet  all  these 
men  had  In  their  innermost  hearts  a 
great  though  reluctant  regard  for  the 
master  both  as  critic  and  painter,  per¬ 
haps  more  especially  as  critic.  And 
on  the  morning  of  the  first  exhibition, 
when  all  the  pictures  had  been  bung 
and  the  arrangements  completed,  all 
the  members  assembled  in  the  gallery 
to  await  the  arrival  of  the  master.  He 
was  late,  and  many  were  the  nervous 
conjectures  as  to  what  he  would  be 
likely  to  say  concerning  such  and  such 
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a  picture,  whether  he  might  praise  or 
condemn  each  man’s  special  work.  At 
last  it  was  said  that  the  master  had 
arrived.  There  was  intense  excite¬ 
ment;  we  felt  conscious  and  strained, 
yet  tried  to  appear  at  our  ease.  The 
master  at  length  entered,  faultlessly 
dressed,  walking  with  a  swinging 
jaunty  step,  evidently  quite  delighted 
with  himself  and  the  world  In  general. 
He  passed  down  the  gallery  humming 
a  French  chanson  and,  never  noticing 
the  assembled  members,  walked 
straight  up  to  his  own  picture.  And 
there  he  stayed  for  quite  fifteen  min¬ 
utes,  regarding  it  with  a  satisfied  ex¬ 
pression,  stepping  now  backwards  now 
forwards,  canting  his  head  and  dust¬ 
ing  the  surface  of 'the  glass  with  a 
silk  pocket-handkerchief.  We  watched 
him  open-mouthed.  Suddenly  he 
turned  round,  beamed  upon  us,  and  ut¬ 
tered  but  two  words— “Bravo,  Jimmy” 
—then  took  my  arm  and  hurried  me 
out  of  the  gallery,  talking  volubly  the 
while.  Whistler  was  very  amusing  in 
his  attempts  to  “cleanse”  the  society; 
in  the  teeth  of  opposition  from  the 
British  Artists  themselves  he  left  not 
a  stone  unturned  to  complete  their  ar¬ 
tistic  triumph.  The  smallest  detail 
was  treated  by  him  with  importance. 
For  instance,  there  was  the  signboard 
that  was  a  cruel  thorn  in  the  master’s 
side  for  quite  fifteen  minutes,  during 
which  time  he  sorrowfully  regarded  it 
before  the  board  was  ultimately  dis¬ 
placed  and  sent  off  to  bis  studio, 
where  with  a  few  sweeps  of  his  brush 
he  transformed  the  Reckitt’s  blue 
enamel  and  white  lettering  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  into  a  large  well-placed  butterfly 
and  a  lion  on  a  red  ground,  while  the 
“Royal  Society  of  British  Artists,” 
printed  in  small  black  letters,  did  not 
at  all  interfere  with  the  harmony  of 
the  whole.  Then,  again,  of  the  soci¬ 
ety’s  note-paper  and  the  stamp  upon  it 
Whistler  did  not  approve.  Immediate- 
^  ly  he  designed  another,  a  small  red 


lion,  decorative  and  dainty  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  On  the  first  proof  sent  from 
the  stationer’s  he  wrote  me  a  little 
letter.  And  to  show  what  a  joyous, 
light-hearted,  almost  boyish  man  the 
master  could  be  on  occasions,  I  feel  1 
must  repeat  to  you  this  letter:  “I  write 
on  the  ofiicial  sheet,  oh  dear  and  most 
respectful  one,  because  I  am  in  love 
with  the  look  of  it.  Isn’t  it  really 
brilliant  and  fascinating  as  a  picture? 
And  my  little  red  lion,  isn’t  he  splendid 
and  well-placed? 

“What’s  the  use - ” 

This  letter  I  kept,  as  indeed  I  have 
kept  and  cherished  all  Whistler’s  let¬ 
ters. 

At  last  the  climax  came;  Whistler’s 
ideas  were  too  pure  for  the  society;  he 
was  cleansing  them  too  thoroughly, 
and  the  society  rebelled.  There  was  a 
strong  agitation  to  depose  Whistler 
and  place  another  president  in  his 
stead,  and  the  discussion  took  place 
at  a  meeting.  There  were  two  or 
three  members  who  were  very  fluent 
speakers,  and  they  attacked  Whistler 
on  the  lines  of  his  having  taken  away 
from  the  dignity  of  the  society.  They 
accused  him  of  having  brought  too 
many  eccentricities  among  them;  it 
was  impossible,  they  said,  to  keep  pace 
with  such  ideas,  and  also  their  pic¬ 
tures  were  not  selling.  Whistler’s  re¬ 
ply  to  this  attack  was  stupendous!  He 
withered  them  as  they  sat  there,  with¬ 
ered  them  and  turned  yet  again 
to  grind  bis  heel  on  the  faded  frag 
ments  of  the  fight.  He  put  on  his  eye¬ 
glass  and  looked  round  on  this  circle 
of  British  artists— a  slow,  comprehen¬ 
sive,  meditative  stare.  And  then  at 
length  he  said  sweetly  and  with  some 
concern,  “You  know  you  people  are 
not  well.  You  remind  me  of  a  shipload 
of  passengers  living  on  an  old  tub  (the 
society)  which  has  been  anchored  to 
a  rock  for  many  years.  Suddenly  this 
old  tub,  which  has  seemed  disused  and 
incapable  of  putting  out  to  sea  to  face 
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the  storm  and  stress  of  the  waves,  is 
boarded  by  a  pirate.  I  am  the  pirate. 
He  patches  up  the  ship  and  makes  her 
not  only  weather-tight  but  a  perfect 
vessel,  and  boldly  puts  out  to  sea,  run¬ 
ning  down  less  ably  captained  ships, 
leaving  a  stream  of  wreckage  in  her 
wake.  But,  lo  and  behold,  her  trium¬ 
phant  passage  is  stopped,  and  by  the 
passengers  themselves;  for,  unused  to 
the  strange  and  unaccustomed  move¬ 
ment,  they  are  each  and  every  one  of 
them  sick  and  ill.  But,  good  people, 
it  is  merely  a  matter  of  habit;  soon 
you  will  not  feel  it,  and  you  will  live 
to  thank  your  captain.  Then  you  com¬ 
plain  of  my  eccentricities.  But  mark 
you,  dear  people,  you  invited  me  into 
your  midst  as  president  because  of 
these  same  so-called  eccentricities.  You 
elected  me  because  I  was  much  talked 
about  and  because  you  imagined  that 
I  would  bring  notoriety  into  your  gal¬ 
lery.  Did  you  imagine  that  when  I 
entered  your  building  I  should  leave 
my  individuality  on  the  door-mat?  If 
so  you  are  much  mistaken,  I  am  still 
Whistler,  the  so-called  eccentric,  still 
the  master.” 

In  this  article  I  have  spoken  of  Whist¬ 
ler  as  president,Wbistler  in  connection 
with  his  own  personal  appearance,  and 
many  other  sides  of  that  great  man’s 
character;  but  it  was  Whistler  the 
etcher  that  appealed  to  me  more  close¬ 
ly,  for  it  was  as  an  etcher  that  I  bad 
the  privilege  of  serving  him,  and  more 
especially  in  the  printing  room.  Every¬ 
thing  connected  with  Whistler’s  etch¬ 
ing  was  absolutely  pure  and  right; 
from  the  first  stroke  on  the  copper 
plate  to  the  printed  proof,  every  detail 
was  carried  through  to  perfection.  For 
instance,  take  the  paper  that  the  plate 
was  printed  on.  Now  Whistler  would 
think  nothing  of  going  on  a  trip  to 
Holland  in  search  of  old  Dutch  paper, 
and  many  a  time  have  I  Joined  him  in 
this  interesting  hunt.  These  golden 
sheets  of  Dutch  paper  gave  him  Just 


the  ground  be  needed  in  order  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  lace-work  of  etched  lines. 
And  Whistler  economized  each  line  so 
as  not  to  destroy  the  breadth  of  the 
picture.  His  idea  was  that  the  sheet 
of  golden  Dutch  paper  should  come  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  represent  the 
sheet  of  burnished  copper.  The  sheet 
of  paper  was  to  Whistler  as  the  broad 
tone  of  nature,  and  only  a  few  lines 
were  needed  to  caress  it  into  form.  To 
have  attempted  to  get  what  the  French 
call  “values”  Whistler  felt  would  be 
an  absurdity;  it  would  be  straining  the 
medium.  And  then  the  handling  of  the 
plate:  the  way  he  would  paint  it  with 
acid,  putting  it  on  daintily  with  a 
feather,  instead  of,  as  most  etchers  do, 
stopping  out  and  protecting  the  back 
with  varnish  before  plunging  the  whole 
into  a  bath  of  acid.  Whistler  in  his 
method  of  painting  was  just  as  much 
a  purist;  there  too  he  never  strained 
his  medium.  He  always  started  with 
the  tone  of  the  panel  or  canvas  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  general  tone  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  as  he  could  get  it,  instead  of,  if 
he  were  painting  a  dark-toned  picture, 
beginning  with  a  white  ground  and 
then  struggling  to  kill  it. 

The  “followers”  as  we  called  our¬ 
selves— that  is  to  say,  the  few  men 
who  surrounded  Whistler— were  not 
quite  successful  as  purists.  We  tried 
to  be  so  pure  that  we  produced  faces 
without  any  features— simply  a  fieshy 
mass.  London  from  the  top  of  han¬ 
som  cabs,  too,  was  a  failure,  the  tech¬ 
nique  was  somewhat  shaky,  and  sad 
low-toned  ballet  girls  who  became  all 
the  rage  with  os  two  months  later, 
ballet  girls  painted  in  the  low  tones  of 
Whistler,  were  not  in  great  demand. 
At  a  later  period  we  took  to  living  in 
caf^s  by  day  and  night  discussing  art 
Soon  after  this  we  dispersed,  and  the 
reason  for  our  disbandment  was  that 
some  one  suggested  that  we  should 
treat  art  from  the  athletic  standpoint 
and  hit  out  from  the  shoulder.  At 
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that  period  the  features  of  our  por¬ 
traits  were  a  little  out  of  place;  it  was 
the  death-blow  of  the  pure  period;  the 
purists  were  thenceforward  known  no 

The  OorDblll  MagaxlDe. 


more,  the  sporting  instinct  was  rife 
among  us,  and  art  for  the  time  aban¬ 
doned. 

Mortimer  Menpes. 


HERBERT  SPENCER. 


In  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  almost  the 
last  of  the  great  figures  of  the  Victo¬ 
rian  era  has  departed.  Few  men  have 
ever  more  completely  dominated  na¬ 
tional  thought  in  their  own  lifetime. 
By  a  happy  accident,  be  began  bis  ca¬ 
reer  at  a  time  when  the  great  thesis  of 
Darwin  was  being  propounded,  and  a 
new  world  seemed  to  open  for  scien¬ 
tific  discovery.  With  the  enthusiasm 
of  youth,  Mr.  Spencer  set  himself  to 
map  out  this  new  world,  and  with  a 
rare  fidelity  he  continued  his  labors 
unremittingly  to  the  end  of  a  long  life. 
To  marry  science  and  abstract  thought, 
to  deduce  from  the  isolated  discoveries 
of  departmental  science  a  guiding 
principle,  and  to  work  out  this  prin¬ 
ciple  In  every  domain  of  human  activ¬ 
ity,  was  the  task  be  set  himself.  He 
was  well  fitted  for  it  by  the  possession 
of  a  considerable  scientific  training  and 
a  mind  extraordinarily  apt  at  acquiring 
and  systematizing  knowledge.  He 
was  probably  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  our  time,  a  great  polymath, 
whose  encyclopaedic  learning  may 
Justly  entitle  him  to  rank  with  those 
other  synthetic  philosophers,  Aristotle 
and  Bacon.  If  in  bis  desire  for  a 
complete  system  of  thought  there  was 
a  suggestion  of  the  German  metaphysi¬ 
cian,  in  most  respects  he  was  a  typi¬ 
cal  English  philosopher.  He  was, 
above  all  things,  practical,  desiring  to 
bring  Philosophy  into  the  market-place 
and  keep  her  there.  He  was  keenly 
interested  in  current  politics,  and  re¬ 
sisted  Socialism  with  all  the  intense 
dislike  of  State  interference  which 


characterized  the  mid-Victorian  school 
of  political  philosophy.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  bis  life  was  a  noble  and  infiu- 
ential  one.  He  made  popular  the 
greatest  of  modern  scientific  truths, 
and  he  was  an  intellectual  leader  to 
thousands  who  desired  some  complete 
scheme  of  thought.  The  gravity  and 
moderation  of  his  argumentative  meth¬ 
ods,  bis  high  character,  his  fidelity  to 
bis  enormous  self-imposed  task,  were 
all  infiuences  of  the  highest  value  in  a 
world  which  is  becoming  daily  more 
disposed  to  judge  men  and  things  from 
a  low  material  standpoint,  and  look 
askance  at  the  self-sacrificing  life  of 
the  thinker  and  scholar. 

His  work  remains  to  this  generation 
a  very  stately  creation,  spreading  its 
roots  far  under  the  soil  of  most  de¬ 
partments  of  knowledge,  and  sheltering 
the  fowls  of  the  air  in  its  branches  in 
the  shape  of  a  dozen  minor  schools  of 
political  and  scientific  thought.  His 
terminology  is  still  too  much  in  use. 
and  his  ideas  are  still  too  familiar,  for 
us  to  be  able  to  judge  him  with  any 
true  perspective.  How  far,  we  won¬ 
der,  will  future  ages  value  him?  In 
a  sense  his  work  is  already  done.  Ow¬ 
ing  more  to  him  than  to  any  other  save 
its  propounder,  the  idea  of  evolution 
has  come  to  stay;  it  has  been  stated 
in  comprehensible  terms,  and  it  has 
become  an  integral  part  of  every  form 
of  thought.  The  task  of  the  inter¬ 
preter  is  over  when  his  interpretation 
is  accepted.  We  are  even  now  revis¬ 
ing  our  thoughts  on  evolution,  and  we 
shall  probably  continue  to  limit  the 
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upplicatiou  of  the  Uoctriue.  The  fa-  old  Teutonic  taunt  that  in  England  a 
mous  definition,  “the  passing  fi’oin  an  man  was  called  a  philosopher  who  in¬ 
indefinite,  incoherent  homogeneity  to  vented  mechanical  toys  is  not  without 
a  definite,  coherent  heterogeneity,”  a  shade  of  justification  even  in  bis 
may  come  in  time  to  be  only  curious,  case.  Twenty  years  ago  bis  influence 
But  Mr.  Spencer  himself  was  the  chief  over  English  speculation  was  not  to  be 
protester  against  any  narrow  and  for-  compared  with  T.  H.  Green’s;  and  since 
mal  interpretation,  as  when  in  his  fa-  then  the  works  of  Mr.  Bradley,  to 
mous  "Factors  in  Organic  Evolution”  name  one  instance,  have  attracted  the 
be  insisted  on  the  inadequacy  of  natu-  best  specuiative  minds  in  a  way  in 
ral  selection  taken  by  itself.  He  will  which  Mr.  Spencer’s  metaphysics  of 
be  judged  in  future  ages  by  the  Syn-  the  unknowable  are  powerless  to  do. 
thetic  Philosophy,  that  system  which  His  psychology,  to  take  another  case, 
be  worked  out  into  every  detail  of  the  is  out  of  date,  both  as  to  methods  and 
practical  and  the  theoretical  life,  results,  as  compared  with  the  newer 
•Merely  to  have  created  so  huge  a  struc-  psychological  laboratory  work  of  Lelp- 
ture  is  a  claim  to  imjnortality,  for  sic  and  Harvard.  Sometimes,  too,  bis 
though  every  axiom  and  conclusion  conception  of  the  organic  broke  down 
were  denied,  later  generations  might  utterly,  as  in  his  laissez-faire  theory  of 
well  wonder  at  the  vitality  which  the  State,  which  Huxley  well  described 
could  carry  one  thinker  through  so  as  “administrative  Nihilism.”  But  on 
many  arduous  paths.  But  every  sys-  the  whole  his  synthesis  is  consistent, 
tern  must  be  judged  on  the  qualitative  rich  in  suggestion,  and  liberal  in  Its 
as  well  as  the  quantitative  side;  it  scope.  He  is  par  excellence  in  modem 
must  not  only  be  complete,  it  must  be  history  the  scieutiflc  thinker,  not  mere- 
true.  A  laborious  industry  in  collect-  ly  because  the  subject-matter  of  his 
iiig  facts  wdll  not  avail  if  the  basis  of  thought  is  scientific  data,  but  because 
the  synthesis  is  false  or  inadequate,  he  shows  more  than  most  philosophers 
It  is  Mr.  Spencer’s  chief  claim  on  the  the  accuracy  and  order  of  a  gre.-it 
attention  of  posterity  that  he  built  scientist. 

broad  his  foundations  on  the  organic  No  writer  of  the  first  order  has  les^i 
unity  of  the  world.  Partly,  no  <loubt,  claim  to  distinction  of  style.  He  has 
as  with  Darwin,  a  biological  concep-  none  of  the  literary  graces  which  make 
tion,  this  idea  of  life  as  an  organism  Plato  and  Bacon,  and  even  Fichte  and 
with  mutually  related  parts  was  the  Hegel,  attractive,  in  part  at  any  rate, 
basis  of  all  bis  departmental  inquiries,  to  others  than  professed  students  of 
From  the  evolution  of  life  he  passes  to  philosophy.  At  times,  however,  tb«‘_ 
the  evolution  of  consciousness,  and  simple  and  noble  character  of  the  man 
thence  to  the  evolution  of  the  forms  of  appears  through  his  levei  sentences 
consciousness  in  laws,  ethics,  and  so-  with  something  of  an  old  Roman  dig- 
cial  institutions.  Whatever  fault  we  nity.  Such  an  occasion  is  the  preface 
may  find  with  particular  applications  to  the  “Principles  of  Sociology,”  where 
of  the  conception,  we  must  admit  its  he  recounts  the  difficulties  of  his  great 
fruitfulness  and  its  high  value  in  any  undertaking,  and  the  despair  with 
synthesis  of  knowledge.  which  he  embarked  on  it:— “Doubtless 

The  chain  had  its  weak  links.  Mr.  in  earlier  days  some  exultation  would 
Spencer  was  never,  properly  speaking,  have  resulted;  but  as  age  creeps  on. 
a  metaphysician,  and  as  a  philosopher,  feelings  weaken,  and  now  my  chief 
in  the  German  sense,  he  will  probably  pleasure  is  in  my  emancipation.  Still 
have  little  Influence  on  posterity.  The  there  Is  satisfaction  in  the  conscious- 
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ness  that  losses,  discouragements,  and 
shattered  health  have  not  prevented 
me  from  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  my 
life.”  And  in  his  latest  volume  of 
“Facts  and  Comments”  there  is  a  pas¬ 
sage  which  shows  at  the  best  that  hu¬ 
mane  philosophic  temper  which,  while 
far  indeed  from  orthodox  creeds,  has 
so  profound  a  compassion  for  mankind 
that  it  is  not  concerned,  in  the  face  of 
so  much  uncertainty,  to  deny  value  to 
any  sincere  belief.  Some  sentences 
may  be  quoted  as  a  fitting  comment  on 
Mr.  Spencer’s  life:— “The  many  who 
are  reckless  even  of  themselves  and 
brutally  regardless  of  human  welfare 
may  be  passed  by;  unless  indeed  some 
good  may  be  done  by  proving  that 

The  Spectator. 


there  are  natural  penalties  which  in 
large  measure  coincide  with  alleged  su¬ 
pernatural  penalties.  On  the  other 
hand  those  on  whom  fears  of  eternal 
punishment  weigh  heavily,  may  fitly 
be  shown  that  merciless  as  is  the  Cos¬ 
mic  process  worked  out  by  an  Un¬ 
known  Power,  yet  vengeance  is  no¬ 
where  to  be  found  in  it.  Meanwhile, 
sympathy  commands  silence  toward  all 
who,  suffering  under  the  ills  of  life, 
derive  comfort  from  their  creed.  While 
it  forbids  the  dropping  of  bints  that 
may  shake  their  faiths,  it  suggests  the 
evasion  of  questions  which  cannot  be 
discussed  without  unsettling  their 
hopes.” 


LEIGH 

Sir  George  Trevelyan,  In  the 
first  of  the  two  new  volumes 
which  bring  before  us  with  such 
vivid  and  entrancing  power  the 
men  and  manners  of  the  American 
Revolution,  describes  a  Tory  loyalist 
who,  seeing  a  work  entitled  Trials  for 
High  Treason  upon  a  bookseller’s  coun¬ 
ter  at  Philadelphia  “asked  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  kept  the  store  whether  it 
would  not  be  a  proper  book  for  Mr. 
Adams  to  peruse.”  “Next  day,”  adds 
Sir  George,  “the  unfortunate  loyalist 
was  carted  round  the  streets,  and  only 
escaped  worse  treatment  on  account  of 
the  meekness  with  which  at  every  stop¬ 
ping-place  on  the  route  he  thanked  the 
crowd  for  their  forbearance  and  civil¬ 
ity.”  This  was  Leigh  Hunt’s  father, 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
who  developed  In  later  years  into  a 
nniversalist,  and  believed  that  all  men 
would  ultimately  be  saved.  Nearly 
forty  years  afterwards,  in  1818,  Leigh 

•  “The  Aatobtography  of  Leigh  Hant.’* 
Newly  Edited  by  Roger  Ingpen.  Constable. 
Sis.  net. 
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Hunt  was  sentenced  to  two  years’  im¬ 
prisonment  for  libelling  the  Prince  Re¬ 
gent,  which  would  have  been  an  impos¬ 
sible  feat  but  for  the  cynical  rule  of 
law  before  Lord  Campbell’s  Act  that 
“the  greater  the  truth  the  greater  the 
libel.”  It  seems  that  that  exemplary 
Prince  who,  after  his  succession  to  the 
throne,  fell  under  the  far  severer  lash 
of  Praed,  would  have  pardoned  the  ob¬ 
vious  remark  that  he  was  “a  violator 
of  bis  word,  a  libertine  over  head  and 
ears  in  disgrace,  a  despiser  of  domestic 
ties,  the  companion  of  gamblers  and 
demireps.”  But  he  bad  also  been  called 
“a  corpulent  man  of  fifty,”  which 
in  his  own  opinion  was  not  equally 
obvious,  and  he  insisted  that  the  law 
should  take  its  course.  Mrs.  Hunt 
had  more  sympathy  with  Republican 
principles  than  her  husband,  and 
brought  up  her  son  to  a  horror  of  war, 
especially  war  with  the  French,  which 
be  never  lost.  But  whatever  side 

*  “The  Essays  of  Leigh  Hant.”  Edited  by 
Arthar  Symons.  With  lllastratlons  by  H.  M. 
Brook.  Dent  and  Co.  8a.6d.net. 
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Leigh  Hunt  took,  he  always  felt  kindly 
disposed  towards  people  who  disagreed 
with  him.  When  he  wrote  on  political 
subjects  he  used  strong  language,  and 
those  to  whom  he  applied  It  had  cer¬ 
tainly  no  cause  of  complaint  which 
could  be  founded  on  the  mildness  of 
their  own  Invective.  In  private  life  he 
was  singularly  amiable,  and  as  void  of 
resentment  as  If  he  had  been  an  ortho¬ 
dox  Christian  who  lived  up  to  his  creed. 
His  Autobiography,  by  no  means  a 
masterpiece  of  English  literature,  and 
written,  Indeed,  without  much  regard 
for  style,  has  the  Irresistible  charm  of 
perfect  kindliness,  geniality,  and  good 
humor.  “Every  man,”  said  Tennyson, 
“imputes  himself,”  and  nothing  could 
persuade  Leigh  Hunt  that  people  who 
seemed  to  him  wrong-headed  had  mean 
or  disreputable  motives.  His  religion 
might  be  summed  up  In  the  lines  of 
Coleridge: 

He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 

All  things,  both  great  and  small; 

For  the  great  God  who  loveth  us. 

He  made  and  loveth  all. 

I 

Leigh  Hunt  died  in  1859  at  the  age 
of  seventy-four.  As  a  young  man  he 
edited  the  Examiner,  In  which  his  libel 
on  the  Prince  Regent  appeared.  An 
elegant  poet  and  an  ingenious  critic,  he 
devoted  his  subsequent  life  to  forms  of 
literature  even  less  remunerative  than 
Journalism,  and  received  from  Lord  John 
Russell  in  1847  a  pension  of  £200  a 
year  from  the  Civil  List.  It  was  his 
biographical  and  critical  notices  to  the 
works  of  Wycherley,  Congreve,  Van¬ 
brugh,  and  Farquhar  which  prompted 
Macaulay’s  famous  essay  on  the  Comic 
DramatiaU  of  the  Restoration.  Harold 
Skimpole,  In  Bleak  Bouse,  was  generally 
supposed  to  be  Dickens’s  conception  of 
Leigh  Hunt’s  character  until,  if  not 
after,  Dickens  took  the  trouble  to  re¬ 
pudiate  the  theory.  If  Dickens  had 
meant  what  he  said  he  did  not  mean, 
he  would  have  been  grossly  unfair  to 


an  upright  and  honorable  man,  whose 
indulgence  to  the  faults  of  others  was 
little  needed  for  his  own. 

Although  he  did  not  live  to  any  ex¬ 
traordinary  age,  Leigh  Hunt  could  car¬ 
ry  his  memory  over  more  than  fifty 
years.  He  “saw  Mr.  Pitt  in  a  blue 
coat,  buckskin  breeches  and  boots,  and 
a  round  hat,  with  powder  and  pigtail. 
He  was  thin  and  gaunt,  with  his  hat 
off  his  forehead,  and  his  nose  in  the 
air.”  Hazlitt,  with  a  reminiscence  of 
Horace,  declared  that  Pitt  “suspended 
the  House  of  Commons”  on  that  nose. 
Follows  inevitably  the  companion  pic¬ 
ture  of  “Mr.  Fox,  fat  and  jovial, 
though  he  was  then  declining.  He 
who  had  been  a  ‘beau’  in  bis  youth 
then  looked  somewhat  Quaker-like  as 
to  dress,  with  plain  colored  (sic)  clothes, 
a  broad,  round  bat,  white  waistcoat, 
and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  white  stock¬ 
ings.”  One  is  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  he  “was  making  two  young  gen¬ 
tlemen  laugh  heartily  at  something  be 
seemed  to  be  relating.”  The  life  of 
Fox  has  still  to  be  written,  and  It  ought 
to  be  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
books  In  the  language.  Another  hu¬ 
morist  of  a  finer  type  paid  a  visit  to 
Christ’s  Hospital  while  Hunt  was  at 
school  there.  “Lamb  I  recollect  com¬ 
ing  to  see  the  boys,  with  a  pensive, 
brown,  handsome,  and  kindly  face, 
and  a  gait  advancing  with  a  mo¬ 
tion  from  side  to  side  between 
involuntary  consciousness  and  at¬ 
tempted  ease.”  One  taste,  at 
least.  Hunt  shared  with  Lamb— he  was 
from  bis  youth  a  constant  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  playgoer.  His  description  of  Mrs. 
Jordan  shows  how  infinitely  superior 
she  was  to  her  royal  lover,  and  also 
how  Hunt  himself  delighted  in  the 
stage.  Mrs.  Jordan,  “though  she  was 
neither  beautiful  nor  handsome,  nor 
even  pretty,  nor  accomplished,  nor  ‘a 
lady,’  nor  anything  conventional,  or 
comme  il  faut  whatsoever,  yet  was  so 
pleasant,  so  cordial,  so  natural,  so  full 
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of  spirits,  so  healthily  constituted  in 
mind  and  body,  bad  such  a  shapely  leg 
withal,  so  charming  a  voice,  and  such 
a  happy  and  bappy-making  expression 
of  countenance,  that”— she  must  have 
been  bored  to  death  by  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 

For  Shelley  Leigh  Hunt,  like  every 
man  w'ho  really  knew  him,  had  a  sin¬ 
cere  regard  as  well  as  admiration,  and 
he  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the 
poet’s  friendship  with  Horace  Smith,  of 
Rejected  Addresses,  a  poet,  too,  in  his 
way,  though  the  way  was  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  Shelley’s.  “Is  it  not  odd,” 
asked  Shelley,  “that  the  only  truly 
generous  person  I  ever  knew,  who  had 
money  to  be  generous  with,  should  be 
a  stockbroker?  And  he  writes  poetry, 
too,  and  pastoral  dramas,  and  yet 
knows  how  to  make  money,  and  does 
make  it,  and  is  still  generous.”  Shelley 
himself  was  generous  to  a  fault.  He 
gave  money  to  a  discharged  servant  of 
Lord  Byron’s,  who  had  tried  to  mur¬ 
der  the  Countess  Guiccioli’s  brother, 
because  "nobody  would  help  such  an 
ill-looking  fellow  if  be  did  not.”  He 
"would  give  up  any  pleasure,”  says 
Hunt,  “to  do  a  deed  of  kindness.”  and 
he  "assented  warmly  to  an  opinion 
which  I  expressed  in  the  cathedral  at 
Pisa,  w’hile  the  organ  was  playing, 
that  a  truly  Divine  religion  might  yet 
be  established  if  charity  were  really 
madetbeprincipleof  it.insteadof  faith.” 
Such  a  religion  might  win  at  least  a 
qualified  support  from  the  author  of  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Leigh 
Hunt’s  account  of  Byron,  with  whom, 
and  with  Shelley,  he  lived  in  Italy,  is 
much  less  agreeable.  “It  is  a  credit 
to  my  noble  friend  (why  did  Hunt,  like 
Moore,  adopt  this  Parliamentary 
slang?)  that  he  was  by  far  the  pleas¬ 
antest  when  he  had  got  a  little  wine 
in  his  head.”  Byron’s  saying  that 
“Johnson  would  have  awed  him.  he 
treated  lords  with  so  much  respect." 
is  amusing  and  characteristic.  Never 


for  a  moment  did  Byron,  Radical 
though  he  proclaimed  himself,  forget 
that  he  was  a  “lord.” 

“If  the  world  is  to  remain  always 
as  it  is,”  says  the  Autobiography,  “give 
me  to  all  eternity  new  talk  of 
Coleridge  and  new  essays  of  Charles 
Lamb.”  And  he  adds,  in  a  note,  with 
true  critical  insight,  that  Coleridge’s 
poetry  was  "the  finest  of  its  time,”  “in 
the  sense  of  being  the  most  quintessen¬ 
tial,  the  most  purely  emanating  from 
imaginative  feeling.”  Even  Byron, 
who  was  not  the  best  of  listeners,  and 
whose  feelings  for  the  Lake  Poets  are 
notorious,  admitted  the  supreme  excel¬ 
lence  of  Coleridge’s  talk.  His  poetry 
it  w’ould  be  mere  impertinence  to 
praise.  Wordsworth’s  conversation 
w’as  not,  as  is  well  known,  bis  strong 
point.  He  had  no  humor,  and  bis  elo¬ 
quence  was  confined  to  his  verse.  On 
the  other  band,  bis  eyes  spoke  for  him. 
"They  w’ere  like  fires  half  burning,  half 
smouldering,  with  a  sort  of  acrid  fi.\- 
ture  of  regard  and  seated  at  the  further 
end  of  two  caverns.  One  might  im¬ 
agine  Ezekiel  or  Isaiah  to  have  had  such 
eyes.”  After  this  it  is  almost  startling 
to  find  that  they  were  not  in  Leigh 
Hunt’s  opinion  equal  to  Carlyle’s.  As 
a  Shakespearean  critic  Wordsworth 
does  not  shine  by  the  side  of  Keats. 
That  incomparable  line. 

The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of 
gold. 

appeared  to  Wordsworth  faulty  be¬ 
cause  it  contained  two  present  parti¬ 
ciples,  just  as  a  line  of  .Eschylus  w’as 
criticized  by  a  modern  commentator 
because  it  violated  Dawes’s  canon. 
“Keats  thought,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  repetition  was  in  harmony 
with  the  continued  note  of  the  singers, 
and  that  Shakespeare’s  negligence  (if 
negligence  it  was)  had  Instinctively  felt 
the  thing  in  the  best  manner.”  X  com¬ 
mentary  on  Shakespeare  by  Keats 
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would  have  been  almost  as  precious  compared  with  which  the  grossest  pas- 
a  possession  for  ever  as  Hyperion,  or  sages  in  Rabelais  are  harmless,  he  had 
the  Ode  on  the  Grecian  Urn.  a  proper  abhorrence,  though  he  insults 

Leigh  Hunt,  though  a  charitable,  the  father  of  English  poetry  by  men- 
was  not  always  an  appreciative,  Judge  tioning  them  in  the  same  breath  with 
of  public  men.  Canning  is  certainly  the  frank  outspokenness  of  Chaucer, 
“not  a  man  to  be  treated  with  con-  Yet  there  is  a  delicate  charm  in  his 
tempt  under  any  circumstances  by  apology  for  the  great  Dean’s  “idle 
those  who  admire  wit  and  rhetoric.”  rhymes,”  not,  of  course,  to  be  con- 
But  the  last  seven  words  might  be  founded  with  such  trenchant  satire  as 
omitted.  For  even  if  Canning  had  nev-  the  Day  of  Judgment  or  the  Legion  Club. 
er  made  a  speech  or  a  joke,  he  would  “If  he  had  written  nothing  else,  there 
still  be  the  most  brilliant  diplomatist  might  be  some  color  of  accusation 
who  ever  conducted  the  foreign  affairs  against  him;  though  I  do  not  see  why 
of  England.  To  a  man  even  more  il-  a  dean  is  bound  to  be  a  dull  private 
lustrious  In  letters  than  Canning  in  gentleman.  But  If  he  had  written 
politics  Leigh  Hunt  was  also  less  than  nothing  else,  I  think  it  may  be  pretty 
just.  It  may  be  true  that  between  safely  pronounced  that  he  would  not 
Coleridge’s  Christabel  and  Sir  Walter  have  written  these  trifles.  They  bear 
Scott’s  “novels  in  verse”  there  is  “as  the  mark  of  a  great  hand,  trifling  as 
much  difference  as  between  a  precious  they  are.  Their  extravagance  is  that 
essence  and  a  coarse  imitation  of  it  of  power,  not  of  weakness  .  .  .  What 
got  up  for  sale.”  But  bis  novels  in  should  we  have  done  had  we  lost  Mary 
prose  are  unsurpassed.  If  not  unsur-  the  cook-maid’s  letter  and  the  grand 
passable,  and  it  was  beneath  such  a  question  about  the  barracks?”  Leigh 
critic  as  Leigh  Hunt  to  let  Scott’s  hon-  Hunt  had  a  natural  propensity  towards 
est,  unaffected  Toryism  bias  his  own  the  good  points  in  books  and  men.  His 
literary  judgment.  That  he  could  gentleness  was  part  of  his  cleverness, 
raise  himself  above  such  prejudice  in  and  became  him,  for  his  mercy  was 
the  case  of  Swift,  who,  unlike  Scott,  not  due  to  want  of  discrimination, 
was  an  apostate  from  the  Whig  faith,  “Charity  never  falleth,”  and  therefore 
his  essay  on  Rainy  Day  Poetry  abun-  the  virtue  of  Leigh  Hunt’s  writing  can 
dantly  shows.  For  Swift’s  coarseness,  never  fall. 

The  Speaker.  Herbert  Paul. 


A  MAKE-UP  FOR  THE  NEW  MELO-FARCE. 

(Lord  Roeebery  to  0.-B.) 

Henry!  you  took  my  challenge  like  a  Briton* 
Full  at  your  breast  I  drave  my  olive-  dart! 

At  once  the  weapon  bounded  back  and  lit  on 
Your  loving  Archibald’s  receptive  heart! 

I  knew  we  (K>uld  not  always  keep  asunder 
Each  to  his  friend’s  existence  gravel-blind; 

They  said  you’d  disappeared— a  silly  blunder; 
You  were  not  lost  but  only  gone  behind 
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1  For  by  the  bonny  braes  we  twa  were  cradled, 

'  Alike  absorbed  the  breath  of  Low  land  kine, 

In  peaty  burns  identically  paidled, 

And  caught  the  pibroch  squealing  “Awid  Lanp  Byne." 

Nursed  on  a  diet  framed  by  Abernethy, 

That  Spartan  fare  that  suits  the  pawky  Scot, 

Could  we  allow  such  ties  to  lapse  in  Lethe? 

Could  such  cohesive  links  be  long  forgot? 

Tempted  we  were  at  times,  no  doubt,  to  differ. 

For  Nature  built  you  otherwise  than  me; 

You  had  a  supple  backbone;  mine  was  stiffer. 

Owing  to  inconvenient  vertebrae. 

Yet  what  were  these  disputes?  Scarce  worthy  mention 
Mere  academic  quarrels  lightly  healed, 

As  when— to  take  a  case— you  called  attention 
To  England’s  barbarous  methods  in  the  field. 

For  we  were  one  on  matters  more  material, 

On  Tory  impotence  and  Tory  shame; 

You  may  have  been  pro-Boer  and  I  imperial. 

Yet  both  agreed  Just  where  to  fix  the  blame. 

And  that  reminds  me  how  the  time-worn  cackle 
Fades  out  of  knowledge  like  a  broken  spell— 

“Pro-Boer”  and  “lonely  plough,”  and  “tabernacle,” 

And  those  old  metaphors  I  worked  so  well. 

And  let  them  go!  We  will  no  longer  palter 
With  what  concerns  the  country’s  higher  good. 

When  in  between  us  rises  like  an  altar 
The  oven  where  they  bake  the  People’s  Food! 

O  Scot  wha  hae!  This  cry  of  dearer  forage 
Breaks  down  my  bosom’s  guard  and  lets  you  in! 

One  touch  of  fingers  tampering  with  her  porridge 
Makes  all  the  sons  of  Caledonia  kin! 

P„ch.  Oicen  Beaman. 
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Without  in  the  ieast  underrating  the 
importance  of  the  fiscal  questions  now 
engrossing  pubiic  attention,  it  would  be 
tolerably  safe  to  predict  that,  whether 
the  conclusion  ultimately  arrived  at  be 
wise  or  foolish,  the  consequences  will 
not  be  altogether  irretrievable  nor  the 
national  efficiency  permanently  re¬ 
duced.  There  are,  however,  questions 
affecting  the  well-being  of  the  home 
population  of  which  the  same  cannot 
be  said.  They  strike  at  the  very  root 
and  foundation  of  national  prosperity, 
and  cannot  with  safety  be  ignored  or 
the  consideration  of  them  deferred  to 
a  more  convenient  season.  The  first 
and  most  urgent  of  these,  concerns  the 
health  and  physique  of  the  mass  of  the 
people. 

That  physical  degeneration  is  in  wide 
operation  amongst  the  inhabitants  of 
our  great  towns  will  hardly  be  denied 
by  any  one  who  has  studied  the  ques¬ 
tion.  That  it  may  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  those  whose  observation  is 
practically  confined  to  the  members  of 
the  well-to-do  classes  and  their  imme¬ 
diate  dependants  is  likely  enough; 
but  it  is  none  the  less  a  fact,  and  if 
proof  is  wanted  it  can  be  had  in  abun¬ 
dance.  In  one  great  industrial  centre, 
we  are  told,  out  of  11,000  applicants  for 
Military  Service  8000  fell  short  of  a 
physical  standard  so  low  that  one  posi¬ 
tively  blushes  to  hear  of  its  application 
to  the  descendants  of  the  finest  race 
in  Europe.  In  considering  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  these  figures  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  consciously  defective 
would  not  submit  themselves  to  medi¬ 
cal  examination.  An  abundance  of 
evidence  pointing  in  the  same  direction 
could  be  adduced  If  necessary.  The 
physical  condition  of  the  population  of 
our  great  towns  is  in  fact  so  unsatis¬ 
factory  that  it  could  only  be  disregard¬ 


ed  by  a  nation  smitten  with  the  blind¬ 
ness  which  precedes  destruction. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  matter 
has  altogether  escaped  attention.  Ef¬ 
forts  undoubtedly  have  been  and  are 
being  made  to  improve  the  hygienic 
conditions  of  our  great  towns.  At  the 
same  time  no  serious  attempt  has  been 
made  to  grapple  with  the  root  of  the 
evil,  nor  indeed  is  there  any  indication 
that  the  necessity  for  taking  effective 
steps  to  maintain  the  national  physique 
is  at  all  adequately  recognized.  If 
the  subject  is  to  be  dealt  with  scien¬ 
tifically  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place 
to  ascertain  the  causes  underlying  the 
evil,  to  separate  those  which  are  prac¬ 
tically  fixed  from  those  which  are 
open  to  alteration,  and  then  to  consid¬ 
er  how  the  latter  may  be  modified  so 
as  to  give  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
permanent  improvement. 

The  first  step  presents  little  difficulty. 
The  main  causes  of  physical  degenera¬ 
tion  are  by  common  consent  to  be 
found  in  the  change  which  in  a  few  gen¬ 
erations  has  transformed  the  English 
from  a  race  of  agriculturists  to  a  race 
of  artisans,  from  a  race  of  country¬ 
men  to  a  race  of  townsmen.  The 
Englishman  of  to-day  is  essentially  a 
townsman.  He  no  longer  rejoices  as 
the  pioneer  of  civilization  to  struggle 
with  the  forces  of  nature  in  unsettled 
lands.  If  he  emigrates  it  is  to  the 
towns  he  goes.  At  home  he  crowds 
into  the  towns  to  such  an  extent,  that 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  only  the 
aged,  the  feeble,  and  the  very  young, 
remain.  Now  the  difference  between 
country  life  and  town  life,  in  its  effect 
upon  physique,  is  marked  and  .well 
known.  The  man  who  lives  in  the 
country  can,  all  the  world  over,  give 
points  in  physique  to  the  man  who 
lives  in  a  town.  The  man  who  works 
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in  the  open  air  can  give  points  to  the 
man  who  works  within  doors.  The 
man,  therefore,  who  lives  in  a  town 
and  works  within  doors,  is  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  compared  with  the  man 
who  iives  in  the  country  and  works 
within  doors,  and  at  a  stiil  greater  dis¬ 
advantage  with  the  agriculturist. 
Moreover  there  is  every  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  disadvantage  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  stature,  thews  and  sinews,  but 
that  it  extends  to  brain-power.  Even 
in  so  young  a  nation  as  the  United 
States  the  saying  already  obtains  that 
ail  the  brains  come  from  the  country, 
and  our  own  experience  confirms  its 
truth. 

If  the  advantages  of  country  life 
therefore  are  essential  to  good  phys¬ 
ique,  unless  we  are  content  to  see  our 
race  degenerate,  we  must  either  turn 
the  artisan  back  into  the  agriculturist, 
or  we  must  find  means  to  extend  these 
advantages  to  the  occupations  which 
the  former  follows.  The  first  of  these 
alternatives  is  clearly  impossible.  The 
industrial  tendencies  of  the  nation  are 
due  to  economic  causes.  A  nation  tends 
to  the  production  of  those  commodities 
which  it  can  produce  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  Capital  and  labor  cannot 
permanently  be  prevented  from  follow¬ 
ing  their  true  interests.  That  the  in¬ 
terests  of  a  nation,  which  imports  three- 
fourths  of  its  food-supply  and  some  80 
per  cent,  of  whose  imports  consist  of 
raw  material,  lie  in  increasing  manu¬ 
facture  and  not  in  reversion  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  cannot  seriously  be  contested. 
Moreover,  so  long  as  the  markets  of  the 
world  lie  open  to  this  country  for  the 
purchase  of  food,  the  English  farmer, 
under  existing  circumstances,  will  al¬ 
ways  be  at  a  disadvantage,  handi¬ 
capped  as  he  is  by  soil  and  climate.  It 
seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  labor  from  agriculture  to  manu¬ 
facturing  industry,  in  a  continuously 
Increasing  ratio,  must  be  accepted  as 
inevitable. 


Abandoning,  therefore,  the  first  alter¬ 
native,  our  only  hope  lies  in  the  sec¬ 
ond,  namely,  in  enabling  the  artisan 
to  share  with  the  agriculturist  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  country  life.  But  there 
is  another  point  to  be  considered.  If 
it  be  true  that  country-bred  brains  are 
the  best,  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
best  country-bred  brains  gravitate  to 
the  towns;  and  if  the  countryman 
bleats  the  townsman  in  brain-power,  he 
is  inferior  to  him  in  intellectual  agility, 
and  in,  at  all  events,  superficial  mental 
development.  The  problem  to  be 
solved  therefore  is  not  only  how  to 
extend  the  advantages  of  country  life 
to  the  artisan,  but  also  how  to  enable 
the  agriculturist  to  share  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  town  life.  But  what  are  the 
advantages  of  country  life  which  we 
desire  to  extend  to  the  artisan  V  and 
what  are  the  advantages  of  town  life 
which  we  wish  the  agriculturist  to 
share?  So  far  as  our  present  purpose 
is  concerned,  the  former  may  be 
summed  up  in  two  words— “fresh  air” 
—and  the  latter  in  as  many  more — “so¬ 
cial  intercourse,” 

The  importance  of  fresh  air  as  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  human  development  is  being  tar¬ 
dily  recognized,  but  as  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  adequately  appreciated.  An 
abundant  supply  of  fresh  air  is  more 
necessary  to  healthy  human  existence 
even  than  an  abundant  supply  of  food. 
The  bare  sufficiency  of  air  to  support 
life  is  a  more  certain  precursor  of  dis¬ 
ease  and  death  than  a  bare  sufficiency 
of  food;  yet  the  relative  importance 
of  the  two  things  is  wholly  misunder¬ 
stood.  If  the  newspapers  report  a 
case  of  death  from  starvation  the 
whole  community  is  shocked;  while  the 
public  at  large  are  either  ignorant  of 
the  fact,  or  little  moved  by  the  knowl¬ 
edge,  that  for  every  victim  of  insufli- 
cient  food,  a  thousand  suffer  through 
insufficient  air.  In  dealing  with  this 
point  it  cannot  be  too  often  or  too 
strongly  urged,  that  comfort  and  health 
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are  not  convertible  terms,  and  that 
.substantial  buildings,  and  contrivances, 
however  admirable,  for  saving  time  and 
trouble,  do  not  till  the  lungs  with  air, 
but  often,  indeed,  indirectly  hinder  the 
la-ocess.  The  philanthropist -working 
in  the  slums  finds  two  or  three  fam¬ 
ilies  herded  together  in.  let  us  say,  the 
ground-fioor  room  of  a  squalid  house. 
The  different  families  sleep  in  sepa¬ 
rate  corners  of  the  room;  in  the 
day-time  the  children  are  turned  out 
to  play  in  the  gutter;  consumption  is 
almost  certain  to  be  present  in  their 
midst.  Our  philanthropist  is  very 
properly  shocked.  But  what  strikes 
him  most  forcibly  is  not,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  the  hygienic  aspect  of  the  case, 
but  the  fact  that  the  people  are  living 
like  pigs— the  absence  of  decency  and 
comfort.  If  he  can  secure  their  remov¬ 
al  to  separate  rooms  on.  say,  the  fifth 
fioor  of  a  tenement  building  (erected 
by  another  philanthropist)  where  the 
doors  and  windows  fit  well  enough  to 
exclude  the  air,  where  the  women  have 
everything  at  hand  and  need  but  sel¬ 
dom  leave  their  rooms,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  play  either  on  the  staircase  or  in 
the  room  itself,  the  philanthropist  will 
depart,  filled  with  the  comfortable 
conviction  of  substantial  good  effected. 
Yet  from  the  hygienic  point  of  view,  I 
venture  to  assert  that  the  last  state  of 
these  families,  particularly  as  regards 
the  children,  would  be  worse  than  the 
first,  and  that  the  philanthropist  would 
have  done  better  If  he  had  left  the 
people  where  be  found  them,  having 
previously  pulled  out  the  window  of 
their  hovel,  and  trusted  to  their  want 
of  means  or  energy  to  replace  It.  The 
gutter  was  at  least  open  to  the  sky 
and  in  some  degree  to  the  four  winds 
of  heaven,  and  was  a  better  place  for 
the  children  to  play  In  than  the  tene¬ 
ment  staircase.  It  is  not  to  be  toler¬ 
ated,  I  agree,  that  people  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  live  like  pigs,  but  your  pig, 
after  all,  is  usually  a  healthy  animal. 


and  the  conditions  of  his  life  are  in 
that  respect  superior  to  those  of  a  large 
proportion  of  our  fellow  citizens.  The 
essentials  of  health  enjoyed  by  the 
former  at  least  must  be  extended  to 
the  latter,  if  any  permanent  good  is 
to  be  done  them. 

If  the  importance  of  fresh  air  is  once 
recognized,  and  the  conditions  of  life 
in  our  great  industrial  centres  exam¬ 
ined,  experience  only  serves  to  confirm 
the  conclusion  to  which  d  priori  rea¬ 
soning  must  lead,  that  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  the 
physical  efllclency  of  the  race.  It  is, 
of  course,  one  thing  to  recognize  and 
deplore  the  evil,  another  to  find  a  rem¬ 
edy;  but  to  distract  our  attention  from 
the  sorry  spectacle  of  the  condition  of 
our  people  at  home,  by  external 
schemes  which  that  very  condition,  if 
unamended,  must  render  futile,  is 
surely  the  policy  of  the  ostrich  rather 
than  that  of  a  great  nation.  To  en¬ 
force  and  reiterate  this  argument  is  no 
proof  of  indifference  to  Imperial  con¬ 
cerns.  No  one  is  more  convinced  than 
myself  that  for  the  full  development 
of  national  character,  the  larger 
view  of  national  duty  is  of  the  highest 
importance;  but  the  recovery  of  the 
physical  standard  Is  the  necessary  pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  development  of  an  Im¬ 
perial  race.  If  this  be  neglected  the 
Imperial  structure  rests  upon  a  founda¬ 
tion  of  sand. 

It  follows  from  what  has  already 
been  said,  that  the  remedy  for  the 
state  of  things  we  have  been  consider¬ 
ing  must  be  found,  either  in  a  radical 
alteration  of  our  existing  towns,  or  in 
some  fresh  method  of  distributing  the 
population  upon  the  land.  Without 
minimizing  the  result  of  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made  during  the  last 
few  years  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
overcrowding,  and  to  improve  the  hy¬ 
gienic  conditions  of  life  in  industrial 
centres,  such  conditions  remain  essen¬ 
tially  unsatisfactory  and.  to  my  mind. 
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mast  ever  so  remain,  in  default  of 
radical  measures  to  check  and  ultl* 
mately  reduce  the  pressure  of  popula¬ 
tion.  Where  a  great  town  already  ex¬ 
ists  improvements  must  he  piecemeal. 
Demolition  in  one  quarter  tends  to  ag¬ 
gravate  overcrowding  in  another.  The 
cost  is  enormous.  It  would  often  he 
cheaper  to  pension  off  the  occupants 
for  life  than  to  substitute  accommo¬ 
dation  in  reasonably  accessible  posi¬ 
tions.  If  the  working  man  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  find  lodging  further  afield, 
the  bulk  of  his  leisure  is  consumed  in 
travelling,  often  under  conditions  even 
less  healthy  than  those  of  the  work¬ 
shop;  while  the  growth  and  extension 
of  the  suburbs  still  further  vitiates  the 
air  in  the  central  districts,  and  renders 
the  country  still  more  and  more  inac¬ 
cessible  to  the  citizen.  Reform  is 
made  difficult  by  the  unwisdom  of  our 
predecessors,  and  the  haphazard,  dis¬ 
connected  way  in  which  the  town  has 
grown.  The  past  hampers  the  present  at 
every  turn.  If  we  could  imagine  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  a  devastating  coufiagration 
which  would  sweep  all  the  buildings  in 
London  off  the  face  of  the  earth  (West¬ 
minster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul’s  being, 
let  us  hope,  miraculously  preserved), 
and  could  suppose  that,  moved  by  con¬ 
scientious  scruples  on  the  subject  of 
unearned  increment,  the  ground  land¬ 
lords  simultaneously  laid  their  rents 
at  the  feet  of  the  London  County 
Council,  retaining  only  what  repre¬ 
sented  the  unimproved  value  of 
the  land,  no  doubt  much  might  be  done. 
In  facilities  of  transit,  in  unity  of  con¬ 
struction,  in  careful  distribution  of  the 
population  in  accordance  with  their 
several  requirements,  in  low  rental 
value,  the  new  city  might  be  expected 
to  excel  any  in  existence.  But,  even 
then,  the  County  Council  would  be 
compelled  either  to  send  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  former  citizens  about 
their  business,  or  to  resort  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  device  of  piling  family  upon  fam¬ 


ily  at  so  many  thousand  per  acre;  while 
the  suburban  difficulty  would  remain 
as  acute  as  ever.  In  addition  to  a 
clear  site  of  land  at  its  natural  value, 
the  County  Council  would  require  a 
great  increase  of  building  area  and,  in 
addition,  the  control  of  all  the  land 
around  their  city,  before  they  could 
establish  a  town  fit  to  form  the  cradle 
of  an  Imperial  race. 

But  although  our  imagination  fails 
to  conceive  the  satisfactory  evolution 
of  London  itself,  the  country  could 
‘  furnish  an  abundance  of  sites  where 
all  the  conditions  which  we  have  seen 
to  be  necessary  exist— land  at  agricul¬ 
tural  value,  a  clear  site,  and  command 
at  will  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Making  a  still  more  vigorous  effort 
of  imagination,  let  us  suppose  that,  at 
some  future  time,  there  arose  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  the  Ministers  of  which  real¬ 
ized  that,  in  spite  of  all  appearances 
to  the  contrary,  the  vital  principle  of 
our  social  organization  was  industrial 
democracy;  and  that,  consequently,  the 
first  and  chief  concern  of  the  State 
was  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
industrial  population.  Let  us  further 
suppose,  though  here  the  most  power¬ 
ful  imagination  may  fail,  that  they 
were  prepared  to  provide  for  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  well-being  of  the  toil¬ 
ing  millions  of  Englishmen,  a  fraction 
of  what  was  spent  upon  the  South  Af¬ 
rican  War,  or  of  what  is  to  be  devoted, 
with  the  approval  of  all,  to  buying  out 
Irish  landlords,  on  the  off  chance  of 
putting  an  end  to  Irish  agitation.  In 
such  a  case,  what  could  be  simpler 
than  to  provide  sites  for  industrial 
towns,  upon  which  the  required  con¬ 
ditions  might  be  realized;  namely,  due 
proportion  of  area  to  population,  and 
reservation  of  an  agricultural  belt  of 
adequate  size  round  each  town?  In¬ 
crease  of  population  in  such  a  case 
would  be  provided  for,  not  by  increased 
crowding,  but  by  overfiow  to  contigu¬ 
ous  towns  established  under  similar 
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conditions.  For  instance,  land  might 
be  provided  for  a  central  town  of  100,- 
000  inhabitants  surrounded  by  several 
overflow  towns  of  50,000  inhabitants, 
forming,  by  well-planned  means  of 
communication,  but  one  community  for 
social  and  business  purposes.  Such  a 
scheme  might,  of  course,  either  succeed 
or  fail.  If  it  succeeded,  the  problem 
we  have  been  discussing  would  be 
solved.  Artisans  would  ply  their  avo¬ 
cations  in  towns  specially  devised  for 
the  convenience  of  themselves  and 
their  employers,  and  in  immediate 
touch  with  the  country,  with  which 
they  would  be  surrounded.  The  possi¬ 
bilities  before  the  founders  of  such  a 
town,  in  the  way  of  width  of  streets, 
parks,  gardens,  recreation-grounds,  al¬ 
lotments,  and  so  forth,  can  be  estimat¬ 
ed  if  we  imagine  the  London  County 
Council  with  a  practically  unlimited 
area  of  land  at  their  disposal,  at  a  cost 
of  £40  or  £50  an  acre.  Nor  would  the 
beneflt  to  the  artisan  be  the  only  gain; 
the  proximity  of  a  large  town  would 
bring  a  market  to  the  doors  of  the  oc¬ 
cupiers  of  the  agricultural  belt  of  land 
surrounding  it,  who  would  naturally 
devote  themselves  to  the  minor  agri¬ 
cultural  industries,  such  as  dairies, 
pouitry  farms,  market  gardens,  &c., 
most  of  which  involve  the  employment 
of  a  greater  number  of  bands  than  or¬ 
dinary  farming.  The  conditions  laid 
down  for  adequate  development  would 
thus  be  realized.  The  artisan  would 
be  in  enjoyment  of  the  fresh  air  of  the 
country,  while  the  agriculturist  would 
obtain  the  advantage  of  social  inter¬ 
course  by  the  immediate  proximity  of 
a  large  town.  The  development  of 
the  sites  need  not  be  undertaken  direct¬ 
ly  by  the  State,  but  might  be  left  to 
the  enterprise  of  private  undertakers 
under  suitable  conditions  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  embodied  in 
provisional  orders.  If  the  scheme 
were  successful,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
improved  value  of  the  land  would 


largely  exceed  what  was  required  for 
the  reasonable  remuneration  of  the 
capital  expended.  If  the  scheme  failed, 
the  loss  would  be  measured  by  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  price  given  for  the 
land  and  its  real  selling  value;  so  that 
the  enterprising  Government  of  our  im¬ 
agination  would  not  seriously  jeopar¬ 
dize  the  national  resources. 

But,  in  addition  to  a  site  to  form  a 
town,  a  population  is  required.  Are 
there  sufficient  grounds  for  supposing 
that  such  a  population  would  be  forth¬ 
coming?  This  depends  mainly  upon 
the  attitude  of  the  manufacturers.  At 
the  present  time  they  show  a  marked 
tendency  to  leave  the  great  towns,  par¬ 
ticularly  London.  Would  they  avail 
themselves  of  a  site— which,  for  the 
convenience  of  reference,  we  will  call 
a  “Garden  City”— if  it  were  offered 
them? 

That  there  are  advantages  at  the 
outset  which  manufacturers  gain  by 
bringing  their  works  together  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  they  have  hitherto 
crowded  into  the  great  centres.  What 
is  driving  them  out  is  high  rent,  con¬ 
tracted  area,  oppressive  building  regu¬ 
lations,  and  high  wages.  In  other 
words,  the  consequences  of  the  very 
contiguity  which  they  originally  sought, 
uncontrolled  and  unrestricted. 

Now  the  advantages  which  a  Garden 
City  could  offer  would  be  cheaper  land, 
greater  room  for  extension,  lower 
rates,  better  (because  more  vigorous) 
and  possibly  cheaper  labor,  and  the  nu¬ 
merous  facilities  for  cheap  production, 
which  forethought  can  provide,  where 
a  town  is  specially  planned  for  that 
purpose.  In  the  case  of  a  municipal¬ 
ity  supplying  its  members  with  water, 
gas,  &c.,  which  would  otherwise  form 
the  subject  of  private  monopoly,  it  is 
not,  I  think,  denied  that  the  consumer 
gains.  Objection  is  taken  on  another 
ground,  namely,  that  he  obtains  an  ad¬ 
vantage  at  the  expense  of  bis  neigh¬ 
bors,  who  are  not  equally  beneflted.  In 
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a  Garden  City,  the  central  authority 
being  the  landlord,  the  increment  in  the 
value  of  the  land  would  form  a  fund 
applicable  to  such  purposes  without  re¬ 
sort  to  the  rates.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  it  may  reasonably  be  antici¬ 
pated  that  those  manufacturers  who 
are  not  by  choice  or  necessity  wedded 
to  a  great  town,  would  be  attracted  by 
the  advantages  offered  by  a  Garden 
City. 

With  regard  to  labor,  it  cannot  go  if 
manufacturers  abstain,  nor  can  it  ab¬ 
stain  if  manufacturers  elect  to  go.  La¬ 
bor  must  follow  employment.  The 
scheme,  therefore,  though  primarily  in¬ 
tended  for  the  benefit  of  the  working 
class,  is  not  dependent  on  their  volun¬ 
tary  co-operation.  And  this  is  impor¬ 
tant;  for  although  there  are  many 
working  men  who  would  understand 
and  appreciate  the  boon,  the  scheme 
may  very  likely  fall  at  the  outset  to 
interest  the  working  class  generally.  To 
tell  the  average  working  man  that  his 
lethargy  and  craving  for  drink  are 
largely  the  result  of  unhealthy  condi¬ 
tions  of  life  and  labor  would  probably 
only  excite  his  resentment  and  ridicule. 
It  is  only  by  experience  that  he  will 
learn  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of¬ 
fered  him. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  health, 
however,  they  are  Indisputable;  for  if 
he  gets  the  same  wages  as  before,  he 
will  be  better  off  by  the  difference  in 
his  rent,  plus  the  benefit  he  would  de¬ 
rive  from  the  application  of  the  un¬ 
earned  increment  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community.  If  his  wages  are  reduced 
by  the  difference  in  bis  rent,  be  will 
still  enjoy  the  latter  benefit. 

The  producers  once  planted  on  the 
site,  the  subsidiary  classes,  professional 
and  trading,  will  of  necessity  follow. 

If,  therefore,  the  State  were  minded 
to  apply  itself  seriously  to  the  question, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  a  redistribu¬ 
tion  of  the  people  upon  the  land  might 
be  commenced,  which  would  gradually 


check  both  the  overcrowding  in  the 
towns  and  the  exodus  from  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  the  benefit  alike  of  the  land- 
owner,  the  farmer,  and  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  At  present,  however,  there  is 
little  hope  of  State  assistance.  That 
individual  effort  should  anticipate  the 
action  of  the  State  is  however  in  con¬ 
formity  with  all  precedent,  and  the 
Garden  City  Association  have  for  some 
time  past  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
endeavor  to  make  a  practical  experi¬ 
ment  upon  the  lines  above  indicated. 
The  matter  is  at  present  so  far  ad¬ 
vanced  that  a  site  of  some  4000  acres, 
about  35  miles  from  London,  has  been 
purchased  by  a  company  registered 
under  the  name  of  the  First  Garden 
City  Limited.*  Upon  this  site  it  is 
proposed  to  found  a  Garden  City.  The 
interest  of  the  shareholders  is  limited 
to  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent.  All  fur¬ 
ther  profit  will  be  devoted  to  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  residents  on  the  estate. 

Will  the  enterprise  succeed?  I  think 
it  will.  The  readers  of  this  article 
must  judge  what  weight,  if  any,  at¬ 
taches  to  my  opinion  on  the  subject.  I 
will  only  say  that  I  have  long  studied 
the  question,  and  that  thirty  years  at 
the  Bar  and  nine  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  are  calculated  to  dispel  any  ten¬ 
dency  to  extravagant  idealism.  To  me 
it  seems  a  practical  and  practicable 
scheme,  the  success  of  which  is  mainly 
a  question  of  management  and  money. 
A  reference  to  the  Garden  City  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  satisfy  the  inquirer  that 
the  enterprise  is  in  the  bands  of  busi¬ 
ness  men.  With  regard  to  money, 
some  £75,000  has  been  found  by  those 
immediately  concerned  in  the  move¬ 
ment,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
public  will  allow  the  scheme  to  fail 
for  want  of  funds  when  the  impending 
appeal  is  made  to  them. 

For  it  bolds  the  field  as  the  only 
practical  suggestion  for  dealing  com- 

^  348  to  351  Birkbeck  Bank  Chambera,  Holborn. 
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prehensively  with  the  questions  of  over¬ 
crowding  and  agricultural  depression, 
and  bears  within  it  the  promise  of  ul¬ 
timate  success.  And  something  must 
be  done.  The  loss  of  initiative  is  the 
most  unsatisfactory  symptom  our  coun¬ 
try  exhibits  at  the  present  time.  Yet, 
since  we  are  in  a  later  stage  of  indus¬ 
trial  development  than  other  nations, 
we  are  confronted  by  problems  which 
do  not  as  yet  affect  them.  Waiting 
for  a  lead  in  this  regard  will  be  fatal. 
The  greatest  of  Englishmen  (judged  by 
the  Importance  of  his  message  to  man¬ 
kind)  has  come  and  gone;  yet  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  his  teaching  upon  the  social 
life  of  his  countrymen  is  still  to  seek. 

The  Monthly  Review 


It  is  surely  time  that  the  altered  view 
of  life  to  which  the  doctrines  of  evolu¬ 
tion  constrain  us  should  be  evidenced 
by  practical  conduct.  While  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  life  affecting  the  majority 
of  the  people  are  inconsistent  with 
sound  physical  development  the  best 
laid  schemes  for  social  progress  are  in 
vain.  The  distribution  of  the  people 
upon  the  land  in  the  manner  suggested 
is  not  put  forward  as  a  panacea  for 
all  ills,  but  as  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  future  advance.  It  is  but  the  first 
step  in  a  task,  which  will  tax  all  the 
energy  and  all  the  intelligence  of  the 
country  during  the  twentieth  century. 

Ralph  Neville. 


RESTLESSNESS  IN  AGE. 


We  are  all  familiar  with  the  impa¬ 
tience  which  comes  naturally  with  age 
and  failing  health,  the  intolerance  of  lit¬ 
tle  hindrances,  the  inconsequence  in  ar¬ 
gument,  the  petulance  in  comment, 
which  are  the  first  signs  of  senility.  But 
there  is  another  kind  of  impatience 
which  has  a  wholly  different  meaning. 
It  comes  to  the  high-spirited,  strenu¬ 
ous  man  when  he  feels  the  hand  of 
Age  on  him,  or  that  premonition  of 
death  which  the  human  body  in  some 
bidden  way  can  give  to  its  owner.  A 
man  whose  soul  is  centred  on  a  great 
ideal  to  which  his  life’s  work  has  been 
given  chafes  at  the  thought  that  he 
must  be  taken  before  seeing  its  reali¬ 
zation.  A  man,  again,  of  fiery  enei’gy, 
whose  days  have  been  spent  in  con¬ 
flicts,  may  redouble  his  efforts  at  the 
prospect  of  their  cessation,  and  show 
an  almost  hysterical  vitality  in  his 
closing  years.  It  is  a  commonplace 
of  literature.  The  men  of  the  greatest 
power  have  the  least  toleration  for 
petty  triumphs,  the  most  abiding  sense 


of  the  smallness  of  their  doings  and 
the  magnitude  of  their  task.  That 
line  of  “In  Memoriam”  which  was  one 
of  the  last  utterances  of  Mr.  Rhodes 
is  a  cry  on  the  lips  of  all  who  fix  their 
eyes  on  a  far  horizon.  Haste  to  justi¬ 
fy  themselves,  either  to  make  practical 
some  idea,  or  to  walk  a  little  further 
on  the  road,  is  the  last  infirmity  of  the 
strongest  and  best.  For  them  there 
can  be  no  afternoon.  Their  view  of 
age  is  the  view  of  the  old  huntsman 
in  “The  Flight  of  the  Duchess’’:— 

What’s  a  man’s  age?  He  must  hurry 
more,  that’s  all; 

Cram  in  a  day  what  his  youth  took  a 
year  to  hold. 

They  cannot  be  content,  like  Bacon, 
to  leave  the  understanding  of  their 
work  and  character  “to  foreign  nations 
and  the  next  ages,’’  or  to  suffer  gladly 
that  others  should  complete  what  they 
have  begun.  To  have  led  the  people 
to  the  Promi.sed  Land,  and  then  to  get 
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no  more  than  a  Pisgab  sight  of  it,  is 
a  bitter  trial  for  human  nature. 

There  are  two  forms  which  this  rest¬ 
lessness  may  take.  The  practical  work¬ 
er,  the  statesman,  explorer,  thinker, 
artist,  may  chafe  at  the  fiat  which  bids 
him  give  up  his  task  before  comple¬ 
tion.  A  year  or  so  more  and  the  great 
policy  will  be  a  fact,  a  new  State  or 
a  new  Empire  will  be  created,  the  bar¬ 
rier  mountain  will  have  been  crossed 
and  the  new  continent  beyond  ex¬ 
plored,  the  great  system  of  philosophy 
which  is  to  reconcile  confilctlng  creeds 
will  have  been  given  to  the  world,  the 
last  touch  will  have  been  added  to  the 
picture  which  has  been  a  lifetime  In 
the  making.  To  weaker  souls  the 
thought  brings  despair;  but  to  the 
higher  spirits  it  means  only  an  increase 
of  earnestness.  And  therein  lies  dan¬ 
ger.  To  the  man  whose  work  is  of  a 
personal  kind,  such  as  the  writer  or 
the  painter,  an  access  of  energy,  how¬ 
ever  feverish,  matters  comparatively 
little.  But  to  the  maker  of  nations, 
the  statesman,  the  sudden  quickening 
of  pace  may  mean  the  undoing  of  a 
life  work.  When  we  build  success¬ 
fully  we  build  in  tacit  alliance  with 
natural  forces,  biding  our  time  and 
making  broad  and  deep  our  founda¬ 
tions.  We  believe  that  Time  is  on  our 
side,  and  believing  also  that  “the  coun¬ 
sels  to  which  Time  hath  not  been 
called.  Time  will  not  ratify,”  we 
dare  not  move  too  fast.  Short-cuts, 
which  policy  forbade  in  those  earlier 
days  when  we  had  patience,  are  not 
more  Justifiable  now  In  our  old  age. 
The  temptation,  indeed,  is  superhuman. 
It  is  natural  to  wish  to  hurry  a  work 
to  its  completion  while  you  are  still 
there  to  superintend,  for  who  knows 
that  you  may  trust  your  successors? 
To  bring  life  to  some  full  satisfying 
close  Is  an  essential  If  you  are  to  say 
“Nunc  Dlmlttls”  with  a  quiet  mind, 
and  the  stronger  souls  have  a  hunger 
for  finality.  They  do  not  see  that  the 


gratification  of  an  instinct,  which,  how¬ 
ever  noble,  is  a  personal  one,  may 
gravely  endanger  the  permanence  of 
that  structure  at  which  they  have  la¬ 
bored.  If  in  the  desire  to  see  the  tower 
clear  of  scaffolding  they  build  the  last 
story  hastily,  the  first  north  wind  may 
send  it  down  about  the  ears 
of  their  children.  “So  little  done,  so 
much  to  do,”  is  a  fine  motto  for  life, 
but  so  far  as  concerns  methods, 
Goethe’s  Ohne  Hast,  ohne  Hast,  is  per¬ 
haps  a  safer  maxim.  But  there  is 
another  form  of  restlessness  in  age, 
which  is  not  concerned  with  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  particular  work.  A  man 
of  strong  natural  energy  may  be  con¬ 
tent  to  trust  himself  and  his  labors,  so 
far  as  they  have  gone,  to  the  mercies 
of  his  successors,  hut  may  chafe  at  the 
thought  that  with  it  all  he  has  but 
realized  a  fraction  of  what  is  within 
him.  The  consciousness  of  latent  pow¬ 
er  may  drive  him  to  that  strange  fiare 
of  genius  which  we  find  sometimes  in 
the  last  years  of  great  men.  Here 
there  is  no  need  to  counsel  patience  for 
the  sake  of  their  work,  for  they  differ 
from  the  man  who  has  been  possessed 
by  the  idea  of  some  practical  achieve¬ 
ment.  They  need  not  think  of  the 
world,  but  of  their  own  souls,— how  to 
find  a  balm  to  soothe  the  feverish  love 
of  living  from  which  they  must  soon 
be  free.  And  happily  they  may  find 
it,  like  Browning’s  Grammarian,  in  the 
hope  of  immortality. 

The  one  faith  which  can  give  pa¬ 
tience  to  the  great  builder  among  men 
is  the  belief  that  in  bis  work  be  has 
been  on  the  side  of  cosmic  forces,  and 
that  these  will  cherish  and  perpetuate 
his  efforts.  It  is  a  high  stretch  of 
human  fortitude,  and  few  have  reached 
it.  The  martyr  who,  believing  that  God 
is  fighting  for  him,  is  content  to  leave 
his  cause  in  His  hands,  is  the  most 
conspicuous  example  of  such  a  faith. 
There  used  to  be  a  theory  among  cer¬ 
tain  German  historians— a  theory  for 
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which,  unfortunately,  we  have  no  war¬ 
rant  In  facts— that  Caesar,  having 
brought  his  country  to  the  brink  of 
an  Empire,  chose  to  forego  its  con¬ 
summation,  thinking  that  work  better 
done  by  other  bands,  and  deliberately 
courted  the  sword  of  Brutus.  If  the 
fable  were  true,  it  would  be  a  perfect 
instance  of  the  patience  of  the  great 
builder,  who  could  so  purge  all  per¬ 
sonal  vanity  from  bis  soul  that  for  bis 
work’s  sake  be  could  choose  to  leave 
the  crowning  achievement  and  the 
glory  to  another.  But  there  have  been 
many  cases  of  men  who  died  without 
seeing  the  fruit  of  their  labors,  but  in 
perfect  confidence  as  to  the  ultimate 
issue.  No  restlessness  clouded  the  last 
days  of  William  the  Silent,  who  seemed 
to  the  world  to  be  leaving  his  country 
in  as  ill  a  plight  as  ever,  but  who  was 
sustained  by  the  faith  that  be  bad 
allies  whom  the  world  knew  not.  There 
is  a  fragment  of  a  song  in  one  of  the 
“Waverley  Novels”  which  represents 
the  attitude  of  the  great  man  who  has 
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not  achieved  a  small  success,  but  has 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  permanent 
one:— 

The  body  to  its  place,  and  the  soul  to 
Heaven’s  grace. 

And  the  rest  in  God’s  good  time. 

There  is  no  other  sedative  for  the  no¬ 
ble  impatience  which  great  workers 
must  feel  except  the  belief  in  some 
Power  in  the  universe  which  will  pre¬ 
serve  and  complete  whatever  of  truth 
and  value  their  work  has  contained. 
It  is  a  presupposition  of  philosophy 
that  the  world  is  not  in  league  to  de¬ 
feat  the  efforts  of  man  in  the  quest  of 
truth  or  the  moral  life.  In  the  same 
way  it  is  a  fair  supposition  that  prog¬ 
ress  cannot  be  permanently  Impeded 
by  the  hiatus  of  death.  The  restless 
desire  to  finish  off  a  work  is  Justifiable 
only  when  the  baste  It  entails  does  not 
do  violence  to  those  principles  of  or¬ 
ganic  growth  on  which  alone  perma¬ 
nence  is  founded. 
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The  serious  illness  of  Mr.  Swinburne 
has  forced  bis  publishers  to  postpone 
the  issue  of  his  new  volume  of  poems. 

Mr.  Orme  Angus  is  revising  the 
proofs  of  his  next  novel  which,  like 
the  preceding  volume  from  bis  pen, 
will  be  a  story  of  peasant  life  in  Dor¬ 
set. 

A  copy  of  the  extremely  rare  first 
edition  of  Whitefleld’s  “Hymns,”  1753, 
of  which  there  is  no  example  In  the 
British  Museum,  has  Just  been  sold  in 
London  for  $1,000.  The  purchaser 
was  an  American. 


Mommsen’s  works  would  form  almost 
an  entire  library.  A  catalogue  of 
them,  according  to  The  Academy, 
would  contain  more  than  one  thousand 
titles. 

Two  Germans,  F.  K.  Gerden  and  H. 
Helseler,  whose  courage  seems  more 
admirable  than  their  discretion,  have 
undertaken  to  translate  four  works  of 
Robert  Browning  into  German.  The 
works  chosen  are  “Plppa  Passes,” 
which  appears  in  the  German  version 
as  “Plppa  geht  vorueber,”  “In  a  Bal¬ 
cony,”  “Paracelsus,”  and  “A  Soul’s 
Tragedy.” 
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Books  and  Authors. 


M.  Georges  Braudes  is  writing  a  His¬ 
tory  of  Modern  Danlsh-Norwegian  Lit¬ 
erature,  the  date  of  the  publication  of 
which  has  not  yet  been  fixed.  He  is 
himself  one  of  the  most  voluminous 
contributors  to  that  lit<;rature,  as  the 
issue  of  his  complete  works  in  Danish, 
which  Is  now  in  progress,  will  extend 
to  thlrt.v-four  volumes. 

Writing  of  “Lord  Beaconsfield’s  Nov¬ 
els”  in  The  Monthly  Review,  Lord  Id- 
desleigh  concludes: 

“I  have  been  informed,  on  what  I 
conceive  to  be  good  authority,  that  It 
was  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  daily  custom 
to  devote  some  of  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning,  through  which  most  of  us 
sleep,  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  and 
the  literature  of  the  Bible.” 

It  seems  odd  to  find  “Bookw’orm,”  in 
.The  Academy,  questioning  the  propri¬ 
ety  of  including  Charles  Kingsley  in 
the  “English  Men  of  Letters’’  series. 
One  would  suppose  that  Kingsley’s 
novels,  not  to  mention  his  poems,  had 
given  him  a  secure  place  among  Eng¬ 
lish  writers.  Because  a  man  is  also 
a  preacher  and  a  social  refomer,  may 
he  not  be  reckoned  a  man  of  letters? 

The  new  British  Ambassador  at 
Washington  is  an  author.  His  works 
include  a  book  on  “Central  India  in 
1857”  (1870),  an  edition,  with  a  memoir, 
of  his  father’s  work  on  "The  First 
Afghan  War”  (1879),  a  life  of  his 
father  (Sir  H.  Marion  Durand)  (1883), 
and  a  novel  entitled  “Helen  Trever- 
yan,  or  The  Ruling  Race,”  in  three 
volumes  (1892).  This  last  was  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  pseudonym  of  ".Tohn 
Roy.” 

Mr.  John  Buchan’s  long  silence  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  he  has  spent 
two  years  under  Lord  Milner  in  the 
Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colonies, 
in  some  ofiScial  capacity.  He  is  about 
to  publish  “The  .\frioan  Tolnnies: 


Studies  in  the  Reconstruction.”  The 
volume  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the 
first  consisting  of  historical  studies,  the 
second  of  descriptive  sketches  of  the 
new  colonies,  and  the  third  being  an 
analysis  of  the  different  problems  be¬ 
fore  the  country. 

The  Athenjcum  announces  that  Dr. 
Moncure  Conway  has  completed  a  rec¬ 
ord  on  which  he  has  been  engaged  for 
some  years,  and  which  w’ill  probably 
be  entitled  “Autobiography:  Memories, 
Travels,  and  Experiences  of  Moncure 
Daniel  Conw-ay.”  It  should  be  of  high 
Interest,  since  the  author  has  had  a 
varied  career  on  both  sides  of  the  At¬ 
lantic.  He  has  edited  at  least  two 
American  papers,  lectured  gratuitously 
for  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  and 
been  a  correspondent  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  'War.  Further,  he  is  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  collector  of  pictures  and 
pamphlets,  and  has  figured  prominently 
l)Oth  in  the  English  and  American  pul¬ 
pit.  The  history  of  his  friendships 
alone  would  make  a  remarkable  book. 

According  to  The  Academy  the 
death  of  well-known  authors  has  quite 
ceased  to  exercise  any  influence,  favor¬ 
able  or  otherwise,  upon  the  sale  of  their 
works.  Not  many  years  ago  the  death 
of  a  famous  writer  usually  produced  a 
temporary  revival  of  interest  in  his 
books.  But  investigation  shows  that, 
for  some  wholly  inexplicable  reason, 
the  public  of  to-day  absolutely  refuses 
to  be  “stimulated”  by  an  event  of  this 
.sort.  •  A  careful  analysis  of  the  book¬ 
sellers’  retunis  shows,  for  instance, 
that  the  English  sale  of  Zola’s  novels 
remained  practically  unaffected  by  the 
sudden  and  tragic  death  of  their  au¬ 
thor.  More  recently  the  same  phe¬ 
nomenon  was  noticed  in  connection 
with  the  decease  of  Mr.  Henley.  And 
the  death  of  Mr.  Lecky,  which,  of 
course,  was  noticed  and  lamented  all 
over  the  world,  produced  no  effect 
whatever  upon  the  sale  of  his  books. 


